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PREFACE 


THE theme of this book is the emergence of a new Turkey from 
the decay of the old. After an introductory examination of the 
sources and nature of Turkish civilization, the book falls into two 
parts. In the first the main events and processes are set forth in 
chronological sequence, not as a simple narrative history of 
Turkey, but rather as an attempt to trace and define the principal 
phases of change. The term of the study has been set in 1950, 
when the party of Atatiirk was ousted from power in a free election 
which it had itself organized, and the country entered on a new 
phase in its history. In the second part of the book four aspects 
of change are examined in greater detail—the transformation of 
the corporate sense of identity and loyalty among the Turks, the 
transformation of the theory and practice of government, of 
religion and the cultural life which it dominated, and of the 
economic and social order. In a final chapter an attempt is made 
to draw some general conclusions on the nature of the Turkish 
Revolution and the measure of its accomplishment. 

A separate note contains my thanks and acknowledgements to 
those who, in one way or another, have helped in the preparation 
of this book. Here I would like to express my gratitude to two 
scholars, neither of whom has been directly concerned with this 
book, yet both of whom have contributed largely to whatever 
merits it may possess. The first is my friend and colleague, 
Professor P. Wittek, whose conversation, over a period of many 
years, has enriched my understanding of Turkish history and 
civilization more deeply than any formal expression of thanks for 
help and guidance could indicate. The second is the late and 
deeply lamented Dr. A. Adnan Adıvar, to whose influence and 
teaching I owe my first acquaintance with Turkey and the Turks, 
my first knowledge of their language and literature, and an 
abiding concern that has shaped my life ever since. 


London, B. L. 
January 1960 
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NOTES ON TRANSCRIPTION 


Many different systems have been used for the transcription of 
Turkish in Latin letters. That used in the following pages is based 
on the official modern Turkish orthography. Some notes on 
pronunciation may be useful to readers unacquainted with 
Turkish. The descriptions given below are approximate and non- 
technical. 


c —j as in John 
ç —ch as in church 
b, d —as in English, except that at the end of a syllable they 

are usually pronounced and sometimes written f, t (e.g. 
Recep, Rağıp, Ahmet, Mehmet for Receb, Rağıb, 
Ahmed, Mehmed). In transcribing Ottoman texts, I 
have retained the b and d as being nearer to the original. 

É —after e, i—roughly as y in saying; after o, 6, u, ü— 
roughly as w in sowing; after a, 1—hardly sounded, but 
has the effect of lengthening the preceding vowel 

1 —something between 7 as in will and u as in radium 

ö —French eu as in seul, or German ö as in öffnen 

ş —sh as in shut 

ü —French u as in lumière, or German ü as in schützen 


CHAPTER I 
Introduction: The Sources” 
Turkish Civilization 


Quis unquam tam sapiens aut doctus audebit describere prudenciam, miliciam et 
fortitudinem Turcorum? Qui putabant terrere gentem Francorum minis suarum 
sagittarum, sicut terruerunt Arabes, Saracenos et Hermenios, Suranos et Grecos. 


GESTA FRANCORUM, €. 1100, 


It is one of the strange things of Constantinople that for one copper coin one can 
be rowed from Rumelia to Frangistan or from Frangistan to Rumelia. 
TURSUN BEG, “Tarih-i Ebu’l-Fetih’, c. 1500. 


‘Tue Turks are a people who speak Turkish and live in Turkey.’ 
At first glance, this does not seem to be a proposition of any 
striking originality; nor of any very revolutionary content. Yet 
the introduction and propagation of this idea in Turkey, and its 
eventual acceptance by the Turkish people as expressing the 
nature of their corporate identity and statehood, has been one 
of the major revolutions of modern times, involving a radical and 
violent break with the social, cultural, and political traditions of 
the past. 

The name Turkey has been given to Turkish-speaking Anatolia 
almost since its first conquest by the Turks in the eleventh 
century—given, that is, by Europeans. But the Turks themselves 
did not adopt it as the official name of their country until 1923. 
When they did so, they used a form—Tiirkiye—that clearly 
revealed its European origin. The people had once called them- 
selves Turks, and the language they spoke was still called Turkish, 
but in the Imperial society of the Ottomans the ethnic term Turk 
was little used, and then chiefly in a rather derogatory sense, to 
designate the Turcoman nomads or, later, the ignorant and 
uncouth Turkish-speaking peasants of the Anatolian villages. To 


1 The first occurrence of the name Turkey for the Anatolian lands conquered by 
the Turks is in a chronicle of the Crusade of Barbarossa, of 1190. By the thirteenth 
century the term is already in common use among western authors. See Claude 
Cahen, ‘Le Probléme ethnique en Anatolie’, 7. Wid. Hist.. ii (1954), 360. 
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in time helped to transmit the infection to their Imperial masters. 

At first these ideas were limited to a small circle of intellectuals, 
but gradually they spread far and wide, and their victory was 
finally symbolized by the official adoption, for the first time, of 
the names of Turkey and Turk for the country and people of the 
Republic. The growth of the sentiment of Turkish identity was 
connected with the movement away from Islamic practice and 
tradition, and towards Europe. This began with purely practical 
short-term measures of reform, intended to accomplish a limited 
purpose; it developed into a large-scale, deliberate attempt to take 
a whole nation across the frontier from one civilization to another. 

After the nationalist and modernist movements had established 
themselves, an interesting new development appeared—the 
assertion of identity with earlier, pre-existing local civilizations. 
This movement has its parallels in some other Islamic countries, 
and is of course a consequence of the importation of the European 
idea of the secular and territorial fatherland and of a mystical and 
permanent relationship between the land and the people who 
inhabit it. In Turkey it gave rise to the so-called Anatolianist 
movement and to the theories, fathered by Atatiirk, of the 
Turkish origin of such ancient peoples as the Sumerians, the 
Trojans, and, above all, the Hittites.* 

This movement was partly political, with the purpose of en- 
couraging the Turks to identify themselves with the country they 
inhabit—and thus at the same time of discouraging dangerous 
pan-Turanian adventures. But despite its politically inspired 
excesses and absurdities, Atatürk's Anatolian theory contained, or 
rather brought to light, important elements of truth. 

We may then distinguish three main streams of influence that 
have gone to make modern Turkey: the Islamic, the Turkish, and 
a third, composite one that for want of a better name we may call 
local. 


1. Local 


The Muslim Turks who came to Turkey were marked by acom- 
plex and diverse pattern of tradition and culture. One strain is the 
Anatolian, the importance of which was stressed in the Turkish 

3 It is interesting that while the Turks claimed to be kins: 


the ancient Anatolians, they made no such claim concerning 
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Turks. But the Balkan peoples had an enormous influence on the 
Ottoman ruling class. One of the most important channels was 
the devsirme,* the levy of boys, by means of which countless Balkan 
Christians entered the political and military élites of the Empire. 
Nor was that all. Even the local Christian landed ruling class was 
not wholly destroyed, as was once thought, but survived to some 
extent on its lands, and was incorporated in the Ottoman system. 
In the fifteenth century there were still Christian Timariots— 
military fief-holders—in Albania. Then and later, Rumelian 
Christian troops served with the Ottoman forces, both as feudal 
cavalry and as common soldiers, while converted Rumelians were 
to be found holding fiefs and commands all over the Asiatic 
provinces of the Empire. The great role of the Albanians and 
Bosniaks in the Ottoman Empire is well known. Together with 
other Rumelians, they continued to play an important part in 
the reforms and revolutions of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. 

The Byzantine heritage of Turkey was at one time much 
exaggerated. Some historians attributed almost everything in 
Ottoman state and society to one or other source in Byzantium, 
and spoke of massive borrowings of Byzantine institutions and 
practices after the capture of Constantinople in 1453. It is now 
generally agreed that much of this is erroneous, and that in fact 
the Byzantine elements in Ottoman civilization are very much 
smaller than had previously been supposed. Moreover, these 
elements date from before the conquest of Constantinople, in 
most cases indeed from before the establishment of the Ottoman 
state. Some borrowings can be traced back to the time of the 
Anatolian Seljuks—others even to the Abbasid Caliphate, from 
which they came to Turkey as part of classical Islamic civilization 
itself. It was natural for the Seljuks to borrow during their long 
cohabitation with Byzantium, at a time when that state had 
not yet dwindled into the pale shadow that the Ottomans 
encountered.® 

4 On this term, and the practice that it denotes, reference may be made to the 
article ‘Dewshirme’ in Er’ (by V. Tis Menage). The compulsory levy of boys, nina 
ing in early Ottoman times, died out in the seventeenth century. 


5 See Halil Inalcık, “Timariotes chrétiens en Albanie, au XV siècle, q’: 
registre de timars ottoman’, Mitt. des Österreichischen Staatsarchivs, iv (1952) uia 
> k 


6 Köprülüzade Mehmet Fuat ( =M. F. Köprülü), ‘Bizans Müesseselerini 
Miiesseselerine Tesiri hakkında bazı Milahazalar’, Türk Huk, MULT en 
4 A m 
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and seventeenth centuries Ottoman soldiers and sailors were try- 

ing, with varying success, to adopt European techniques of 
warfare, while Ottoman scholars were making their first tentative . 
inquiries into European geography, history, and medical science.8 

Before the nineteenth century Ottoman borrowings from Europe 

were mainly of a material order, and were restricted in both scope 

and cffect. But today it is almost a truism that there can be no 

limited and insulated borrowing by one civilization. of the 

practices of another, but that each element introduced from out- 

side brings a train of consequences. We should perhaps reconsider 

the significance and effects of such early Ottoman importations 

from Europe as cartography, navigation, shipbuilding, and 

artillery, followed in the eighteenth century by printing, military 

engineering, and an Italianate style in Turkish architecture, 

exemplified in the Nuruosmaniye mosque in Istanbul.’ 


2. Turkish 


A visitor to Turkey will encounter at once the first and un- 
mistakable sign of Turkishness—the Turkish language, which, 
despite long subjection to alien influences, survives triumphantly. 
Scholars have noted the remarkable capacity of Turkish to resist, 
displace, and even supplant other languages with which it has 
come in contact. With the Turkish language, as a sign of Turkish 
tradition, the visitor may perhaps associate the habit of authority 
and decision, and therefore of self-reliance, which the Turks have 
retained from their historic role in the Islamic world. 

Language was indeed the main—or at any rate the most readil 
identifiable—contribution of the Turks to the diversified culture 
of the Ottoman Empire. As once the Arabic language and the 
Islamic faith, so now the Turkish language and the Sunni Islamic 
faith were necessary qualifications of membership of the dominant 
social class. In Ottoman Turkish was created a rich and subtle 
means of expression, a worthy instrument of an Imperial civiliza- 
tion. The Ottomans had no racial arrogance or exclusiveness 
no insistence on ‘pure’ Turkish descent—nothin à 


; 8 equivalent to 
the segregation on a lower level of the Mawdli— ihe non-Arab 
8 A. Adnan, La Science chez les Turcs ottomans (1939). A more ext 
the subject by the same author in Turkish will be found in A.A 
Türklerinde Ilim (1943). See further below, ch. iii, 
9 See below, p. 440. 
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Ottomans, expanding from western into eastern Anatolia, en- 
countered large groups of Turkish nomads, with their tribal 
organization and traditions intact—not yet scattered, disinte- 
grated, and affected by local influences as in the western part of 
the peninsula. 

During the first half of the fifteenth century there are a number 
of signs of the rise of a kind of Turkish national consciousness. It 
was at this time that the Ottoman Sultan assumed the old Turkish 
title of Khan; the cattle-brand of the Oğuz Turkish tribe of Kayı, 
from whom the Ottomans claimed descent, appeared as an 
emblem on Ottoman coins, and Ottoman historians and poets 
elaborated the Oguz legend, which linked the Ottoman ruling 
house with a quasi-mythical Turkish antiquity and became the 
official account of the origins of the dynasty.13 At the court of 
Murad II (1421-51) and his successors, Turkish poetry flourished 
and the study of Turkish antiquities was greatly in vogue. Even 
the Central Asian Turkish language and literature were for a 
while cultivated, and towards the end of the fifteenth century 
a literary school tried to write in pure and simple Turkish, 
without excessive use of the Persian and Arabic words and ex- 
pressions that were already a part of the Turkish literary 
language.14 This movement was limited and in many respects 
transitory, but it had an important effect in reaffirming the 
position of the Turkish language and thus of all that accompanies 
and is contained in language in the life of a people. It is significant 
too as the first major appearance, in the Ottoman state, of the 
nomadic Turkish element, which was now an important part of 
the Turkish population. 

It is primarily as an ethnic reservoir that the Turkish nomadic 
tribes are important in the Ottoman Empire.15 They were not a 
ruling element as such, but were rather treated with alternating 
mistrust and contempt by the state and the ruling groups. They 
were, however, the reserve on which the ruling class drew. The 
movement of the tribesmen into Ottoman society took place in 
several ways. One was the process of sedentarization, by which 
the nomads were settled on an increasing scale in different Parts of 

13 P, Wittek, ‘Le Röle des tribus turques dans l'empire ottoman’, Melanges Georges 
Smets (1952), 665-76. 

14 Köprülüzade Mehmed Fuad (=M. F. Köprülü), Afillf Edebiyatın ilk Mübessirleii 


(Ist., 1928). 
16 Wittek, in Mél. G. Smets. 
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adaptations of folk material—as for example the use of syllabic 
metres in place of the quantitative Perso-Arabic prosody, and the 
employment of Turkish melodies in modern orchestral and 
operatic compositions.17 But modern Turkish literature and art 
owe far more to Europe than to any such deliberate experiments 
with old or popular material. The real importance of the Turkish 
strain in Turkey must be sought in uninterrupted survivals in the 
deeper layers of society—and these layers are now coming to the 
surface, with results yet to be seen. 


3. Islam 

We come now to the third factor—to Islam, which despite a 
period of eclipse has recently shown renewed vigour in Turkey, 
and is still clearly a major, ifnot the major elementin the collective 
consciousness of a large proportion of the Turkish nation. 

The Turks first encountered Islam on the frontiers—and their 
faith has from then till now retained some of the peculiar quality 
of frontier Islam, of the militant and uncomplicated religion of the 
frontiersmen.18 The Turks were not forced into Islam, as were so 
many other peoples, and their Islam bears no marks of constraint 
or subjection. On the frontiers of the Caliphate, in East and West, 
the march-warriors had still maintained the simplicity, militancy, 
and freedom of early Islam, which elsewhere had been lost in the 
transformation of the old Islamic theocracy into an Oriental 
Empire. From all over that Empire, those who could not adapt 
themselves to the new order, those who for spiritual or material 
reasons felt the call of the frontier, joined the bands of the 
borderers and waged war for God, glory, and booty against the 
infidel and the heathen. In Central Asia, one of the two most 
important frontiers, the Turks, converted for the most part by 
wandering missionaries and mystics, joined in the struggle against 
their cousins who were still heathen, and, as the military classes 
of the Caliphate came to be more and more exclusively Turkish, 
began to play a predominant part in it. In the early eleventh 
century the first great independent Turkish sovereign in Islam 
Mahmud of Ghazna, used his power to lead an army of Turks 


17 See below, p. 441- 
18 The significance of the frontier and of the frontier warrior 
of Turkish Islam has been studied by Professor Wittek in a seri 
monographs beginning in 1925 (ZDMG, Ixxix, 288 ff). For 
The Rise of the Ottoman Empire (1938), where references to 
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became Muslim cities, centres of Muslim life and culture, decked 
with all the panoply of orthodox Islam. 

From its foundation until its fall the Ottoman Empire was a 
state dedicated to the advancement or defence of the power and 
faith of Islam. For six centuries the Ottomans were almost 
constantly at war with the Christian West, first in the attempt— 
mainly successful—to impose Islamic rule on a large part of 
Europe, then in the long-drawn-out rearguard action to halt or 
delay the relentless counter-attack of the West. This centuries-long 
struggle, with its origins in the very roots of Turkish Islam, could 
not fail to affect the whole structure of Turkish society and 
institutions. For the Ottoman Turk, his Empire, containing all the 
heartlands of early Islam, was Islam itself. In the Ottoman 
chronicles the territories of the Empire are referred to as ‘the lands 
of Islam’, its sovereign as ‘the Padishah of Islam’, its armies as 
‘the soldiers of Islam’, its religious head as ‘the şeyh of Islam’; its 
people thought of themselves first and foremost as Muslims. Both 
Ottoman and Turk are, as we have seen, terms of comparatively 
recent usage, and the Ottoman Turks had identified themselves 
with Islam—submerged their identity in Islam—to a greater 
extent than perhaps any other Islamic people. It is curious that 
while in Turkey the word Turk almost went out of use, in the 
West it came to be a synonym for Muslim, and a Western convert 
to Islam was said to have ‘turned Turk’, even when the conversion 
took place in Fez or Isfahan. 

A counterpart of this identification may be seen in the high 
seriousness of Turkish Islam, the sense of devotion to duty and of 
mission, in the best days of the Empire, that is unparalleled in 
Islamic history, not excluding that of the Caliphate. Which of the 
Abbasid Caliphs, for example, can show anything to compare with 
the loyalty, the intensity of moral and religious purpose, that 
clearly impelled the early Ottoman Sultans—the inexorable 
devotion to duty that made the aged and dying Sultan Süleyman 
the Magnificent face the hardships of yet another Hungarian 
campaign, and go from the comforts of his capital to the rigours 
of the camp and a certain death? 

It is perhaps in the realm of law that one can see most clearly 
the seriousness of the Ottoman endeavour to make Islam the true 
basis of private and public life. The Ottoman Sultans'gave to the 
Seriat, the holy law of Islam, a greater degree of real efficacy than 
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it had had in any Muslim state of high material civilization since 
early times.19. In a sense it may even be said that the Ottomans 
were the first who really tried to make the Seriat the effective law 
of the state, to apply it throughout the land, and to give full 
recognition and authority to the courts and judiciary that 
administered it. The medieval Muslim Kadi cuts a miserable 
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freely in Muslim society, as they had once done in Baghdad and 
Cairo—nor to make any contribution worth the mention to the 
intellectual life of the Ottomans. There are few Ottoman equiva- 
lents to the Christian poets and Jewish scientists of the Arabic 
Golden Age. If the convert was readily accepted and assimilated, 
the unconverted were extruded so thoroughly that even today, 
500 years after the conquest of Constantinople, neither the Greeks 
nor the Jews in the city have yet mastered the Turkish language— 
though neither people is lacking in linguistic versatility. One may 
Speak of Christian Arabs—but a Christian Turk is an absurdity 
and a contradiction in terms.21 Even today, after thirty-five years 
of the secular Republic, a non-Muslim in Turkey may be called 
a Turkish citizen, but never a Turk. i 
The first characteristic of Turkish Islam that we have noted is 
- then—paradoxically—the extent to which the Turks have effaced 
themselves in Islam. We may find others. It is natural to look first 
to the popular, mystical, and more or less heterodox forms of 
religion which in Turkey, as in most other Muslim countries, 
flourish at the side of the formal, dogmatic religion of the theo- 
logians, and correspond to a far greater degree to the real religious 
beliefs and practices of the people. The different orders— 
tartkats*®_that between them have commanded and perhaps still 
command the allegiance of the great majority of Turkish Muslims, 
certainly preserved much that is pre-Islamic in their beliefs, and 
Still more in their traditions and observances. Turkish scholars 
have drawn attention to the Central Asian survivals—the elements 
of Shamanism, even of Buddhism and Manichaeism retained by 
the Central Asian Turks after their conversion to Islam and 
brought by them in various disguises to the West. No less 
important are the many examples of Muslim-Christian (or Turco- 
Greek) syncretism in popular religious life.?* 
his kind of survival on the popular level is almost universal in 
Islam, and has its parallels in the persistence of old Celtic, 
ermanic, and Slavonic customs in a Christianized form in 
A The use of the expression *Christian Turk' to describe Christian populations of 


fon speech such as the Gagauz of the Dobrudja is of course restricted to the 
Professional jargon of scholarship, and to very recent Turkish adaptations of it, 


?? See below, P- 398. 

23 See for example Köprülüzade Mehmed Fuad, Influence du Chamanisme Turco- 
ongol sur les ordres mystiques musulmans (Ist., 1929). 

2 cf. F. W. Hasluck, Christianity and Islam under the Sultans (1928). 
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the individual and the group, of man and the universe, and thus 
shape our institutions and our thought, our government and our 
arts, our industry, our science, and—save the mark—our religion. 
They make, to name but a few examples, the difference between 
the Western novel and the Oriental tale, Western portraiture and 
Oriental miniature, Western history and Oriental annals, Western 
government and Oriental rule—and perhaps between Western 
restlessness and Oriental repose. 

For better or worse, these qualities have, in the course of the 
last century and a half, become more and more effective in 
Turkish public life—in the structure of state and law, in the 
formulation and direction of aspiration and policy, in the re- 
Organization of social and even private life. They are already 
discernible in certain manifestations of the arts and sciences, where 
these go beyond the purely imitative. In the present forms in which 
these qualities appear in Turkey, they are certainly of Western 
and indeed recent provenance, and seem at times to be of but 
Precarious tenure. But we may try, however tentatively, to see if 
they can be brought into relation with qualities in Ottoman or 
Turkish civilization which created, shall we say, a predisposition 
to accept them. The capacity for analysis and synthesis of the 
modern historian and the feeling for the development of character 
and plot of the modern novelist may have their precedents in the 
Ottoman chroniclers and memoranda writers, with their dis- 
Cussion of causes and analysis of effects. Even the modern consti- 
tutional republic is not entirely an importation. The Ottoman 
State, based on law and hierarchy, is in some ways nearer to it 
than to the amorphous and shifting society of classical Islam. The 
Problem of the possible deeper affinities between Turkey and the 

est is of more than passing interest. In recent years the achieve- f 
ments and hopes of the whole reform movement have once again 
been brought into dispute and even, so it seemed for a while, into 
Jeopardy. In the long run it will be the deeper rhythm of Turkish 
life, rather than the rapid surface movement of our time, which 
Will determine the future relationship of Turkey with Islam, with 
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For it has been well observed, that the arts which flourish in times while virtue is 
in growth, are military; and while virtue is in state, are liberal; and while 
virtue is in declination, are voluptuary: so I doubt that this age of the World 
15 somewhat upon the descent of the wheel. 1 
FRANÇIS BACON, ‘The Advancement of Learning’, 1605. 


The social condition of man corresponds to his individual condition, and in most 
matters the one is parallel to the other. . . . First of all, the natural life of man 
ts reckoned in three stages, the years of growth, the years of stasis, and the years 
of decline, Though the times of these three stages are ordained in individuals, 
nevertheless these times vary according to the strength or weakness of individual 
Constitutions . . . and these stages also vary in different societies ... when the 
reckoning from the migration of the Prophet (upon him the best of Greetings) had 
reached the year 1063, and the lofty Empire of Osman had attained its 364th 
year, in accordance with God's custom and the natural laws of civilization and 
human Societies, signs of indisposition appeared in the complexion of this lofty 
Empire, and traces of discord in its nature and its powers...» 

HACI HALIFE, “Düstur ül-Amel?, 1653. 


Tue decline of great empires has always been a subject of fas- 
cinated interest, and in our own day has a new poignancy, both 
for those who rejoice and for those who weep at the passing of 
Imperial greatness. The decline of the Ottoman Empire has also 
received its share of attention. though not of serious study.! The 
half-millennium of Ottoman history is still one of the most neglected 
Of fields of study. Whereas recent research, both in Turkey and in 
the West, has increased our knowledge of the beginnings and of 
the end of the Empire, it has shed but little light on the processes 
of its decline. The modern Turkish historians, naturally enough, 
have devoted most of their attention to the early greatness and 
recent revival of their people, while such Western scholars aş 
have discussed the subject have been content, in the main, to 


, LAN exception is the essay on the decay of the Ottoman ‘Ruling Institution’ 
mcorporated in H. A. R. Gibb and Harold Bowen, Islamic Society and the West I fi 
(1950), 173 ff. 5 If 
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with the spectacle of a series of able and intelligent men rare if not 
unique in the annals of dynastic succession, the remainder of the 
rulers of that line provides an even more astonishing series of 
incompetents, degenerates, and misfits. Such a series as the latter 
is beyond the range of coincidence, and can be explained by a 
system of upbringing and selection which virtually precluded the 
emergence of an effective ruler. Similarly, the Grand Vezirate 
and other high offices, both political and religious, were filled and 
administered in such a way that what must surprise us is that they 
produced as many able and conscientious men as they did. 

The breakdown in the apparatus of government affected not 
only the supreme instruments of sovereignty but also the whole of 
the bureaucratic and religious institutions all over the Empire. 
These suffered a catastrophic fall in efficiency and integrity, which 
Was accentuated by the growing change in methods of recruit- 
ment, training, and promotion. 'This deterioration is clearly 
discernible in the Ottoman archives, which reflect vividly and 
Precisely the change from the meticulous, conscientious, and 
Strikingly efficient bureaucratic government of the sixteenth 
century to the neglect of the seventeenth and the collapse of the 
eighteenth centuries.4 The same fall in professional and moral 
Standards can be seen, though perhaps in less striking form, in 
the different ranks of the religious and judicial hierarchy. 

Most striking of all was the decline of the Ottoman armed forces. 
The Empire could still draw on great reserves of loyal and valiant 
subjects, said Koçu Bey, writing in 1630. The Turkish soldier had 
Suffered no loss of courage or morale, said Ali Paşa writing after 
the disastrous treaty of Küçük Kaynarca of 1774.5 Yet the 
Ottoman armies, once the terror of Europe, ceased to frighten 
Published in Istanbul in 1939. A German translation by W. F. Behrnauer appeared in 
RP MG, xv (1861), 272 ff. See further B. Lewis, ‘Ottoman Observers of Ottoman 

ecline’, Islamic Studies, i (1962), 71-87- 

4 In the sixteenth century the records are careful, detailed, and up to date; in the 
penteenth and eighteenth centuries they become irregular, inaccurate, and sketchy. 

ven the quality of the paper becomes poorer. In this general picture of falling 


standards, the carefully kept registers of the Köprülü interlude stand out the more 
Significantly. 

5 Ali Paşa had served as governor of Trebizond, where he founded a derebey dynasty, 
mee questions, he tells us, had profoundly occupied his thoughts: why the Empire 
B m being so strong, had become so weak, and what was to be done to recover her 
DNE strength. His memorandum, still unpublished, is preserved in manuscript in 
nu A Swedish paraphrase was included by M. Norberg in Turkiska Rikets Annaler 

ernósand) v (1822), 1425 ff. See E12, Djanikli ‘Ali Pasha’ (by B. Lewis). 
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long the Russians were able to conquer the first two, and to 
exercise a growing pressure on the third. The way was open to 
the Black Sea and the North Caucasus, the Caspian and western 
Siberia, where the advance of Russia barred and enclosed the 
Ottomans as did the Portuguese and their successors in the 
Eastern seas. 

In Africa, desert, mountain, and climate offered obstacles 
which there was no incentive to surmount, while in the Mediter- 
ranean, after a brief interval, naval supremacy was lost to the 
maritime countries of the West.” 

But the classical area of Ottoman expansion had been in none 
of these. Since the first crossing of the Bosporus in the mid-four- 
teenth century, Europe had been the promised land of the 
Ottomans—the ‘House of War’ par excellence, in which the 
power and the glory of Islam were to be advanced by victorious 
battle against the infidel. On 27 September 1529, after conquering 
Hungary, the armies of Siileyman the Magnificent reached 
Vienna—and on 1 5 October they began to withdraw from the 
still unconquered city. The event was decisive. For another 
century and a half inconclusive warfare was waged for Hungary, 
and in 1683 yet another attempt, the last, was made against 
Vienna. But the cause was already lost. The Ottoman Empire 
had reached the line beyond which it could not advance, from 
which it could only withdraw. The valour of the Habsburg, as of 
the Safavid armies, no doubt played its part in stemming the 
Ottoman onslaught, but is insufficient as an explanation of why the 
defenders of Vienna were able to halt the victors of Kossovo, Varna, 
Nicopolis, and Mohacs. There too we may perhaps find an ex- 
planation in the problems of a new and different terrain, calling for 
new techniques of warfare and especially of supply and transport. 

It was after the halting of the Ottoman advance that the lag 
began to appear between the standards of training and equipment 
of Ottoman and European armics. Initially, the backwardness of 


7 Lütfi Paşa, writing after 1541, could already see the danger to Turkey of the 
Browing naval power of Europe. He quoted with approval a remark by Kemal. 
Paşazade (d. 1533-4) to Selim I: ‘My Lord, you dwell in a city whose benefactor iş 
the Sca. If the sea is not safe no ships will come, and if no ship comes Istanbul perishes,? 
He himself had said to Sultan Süleyman: ‘Under the previous Sultans there were many 
Who ruled the land, but few who ruled the sea. In the conduct of naval warfare the 
Bes are ahead of us. We must overcome them’ (Lütfi Paşa, Asafname, ed. and tr 

» Tschudi (1910), text 32-33, trans. 26-27). . 
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the Ottomans was relative rather than absolute. Once in the 
forefront of military science, they began to fall behind. The great 
technical and logistic developments in European armies in the 
seventeenth century were followed tardily and ineffectively by the 
Ottomans—in marked contrast with the speed and inventiveness 
with which they had accepted and adapted the European inven- 
tion of artillery in the fifteenth century. One possible contributory 
factor to this change is the fall in the flow of European renegades 
and adventurers to Turkey—but to state this is to raise the further 
question of why Turkey had ceased to attract these men, and why 
the Turks made such little use of those who did come. 
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the familiar rewards of the frontier warrior and the colonist. 
For the Ottoman state, the frontier had provided work and 
recompense both for its men of the sword and its men of religion 
and, in a deeper sense, the very raison d'étre of its statehood. True, 
by the sixteenth century that state had already evolved from a 
principality of march-warriors into an Empire, but the traditions 
of the frontier were still deeply rooted in the military, social, and 
religious life of the Ottomans, and the virtual closing of the 
frontier to further expansion and colonization could not fail pro- 
foundly to affect them. The Ottoman systems of military organiza- 
tion, civil administration, taxation, and land tenure were all geared 
to the needs of a society expanding by conquest and coloniza- 
tion into the lands of the infidel. They ceased to correspond to the 
different stresses of a frontier that was stationary or in retreat.® 
While the great Ottoman war-machine, extended beyond its 
range, was grinding to a standstill in the plains of Hungary, the 
life and growth of the Ottoman Empire were being circumvented, 
on a far vaster scale, by the oceanic voyages of discovery of the 
Western maritime peoples, the ultimate effect of which was to 
turn the whole Eastern Mediterranean area, where the Empire 
Was situated, into a backwater. In 1555 the Imperial ambassador 
in Constantinople, Ogier Ghiselin de Busbecq, one of the acutest 
European observers of Turkey, couldstillcommentthat the Western 
Europeans basely squandered their energies ‘seeking the Indies 
and the Antipodes across vast fields of ocean, in search of gold’, 
and abandoning the heart of Europe to imminent and almost 
certain conquest.? But in about 1 580 an Ottoman geographer, in 
an account of the New World written for Murad III, gave warning 
of the dangers to the Islamic lands and the disturbance to Islamic 
trade resulting from the establishment of Europeans on the coasts 
of America, India, and the Persian Gulf; he advised the Sultan to 
Open a canal through the isthmus of Suez and send a fleet ‘to 
capture the ports of Hind and Sind and drive away the infidels’ .19 


8 The significance of the frontier and of the frontiersman in Ottoman government 
and society has been demonstrated by Paul Wittek. The whole question of the frontier 
as a cultural entity, with some reference to F. J. Turner’s famous thesis on the signifi- 
cance of the frontier in American history, has been re-examined by Owen Lattimore 
in his ‘The Frontier in History’ (published in Relazioni, i, 105-38, of the Tenth Inter- 
sisHonal Congress of Historical Sciences, Rome 1955)- 
acer Ga letters of Ogier Ghiselin de Busbecg, tr. by C. T. Forster and F. H. B, 

1881), i, 129-30. 
10 Tarih al-Hind al Garbi (Constantinople, 1142/1729), fol. 6b ff. 
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discouraging the export and encouraging the import of coin and 
bullion, extending the non-monetary sector of the state economy, 
and alternately debasing and reissuing the currency. 

This situation was suddenly transformed when the flow of 
precious metals from the New World reached the Eastern Medi- 
terranean. American gold, and, to a far greater extent, American 
silver had already caused a price revolution and a financial crisis 
in Spain. From there it passed to Genoa and thence to Ragusa, 
where Spanish coins of American metal are first reported in the 
1580’s.23 Thereafter the financial impact on Turkey of this sudden 
flow of cheap and plentiful silver from the West was immediate 
and catastrophic. The Ottoman rulers, accustomed to crises of 
shortage of silver, were unable to understand a crisis of excess, or 
adequately to tax the new commercial inflow; the traditional 
measures which they adopted only served to worsen the situation. 
In 1584 the asper was reduced from one-fifth to one-eighth of a 
dirham of silver—a measure of devaluation which unleashed a 
continuous financial crisis with far-reaching economic and social 
consequences. As the price of silver fell, that of gold rose. Turkish 
raw materials became very cheap for European traders, and were 
exported in great quantities—including, despite prohibitions, even 
corn. Local industries began to decline, and the import of European 
manufactures expanded. Fiscal pressure and economic dislocation, 
accentuated by large-scale speculation and usury, brought distress 
and then ruin to large sections of the population. Before long there 
Was a vast increase in coining, coin-clipping, and the like; the rate 
of the asper fell from 60 to the ducat to over 200, and foreign coins, 
both gold and silver, drove the debased Ottoman issues even from 
the internal markets. Twicein the seventeenth century the Ottoman 
government tried to stem the inflationary tide by the issue ofa new 
Silver currency; first, the para, which appeared as a silver coin in 
the 1620’s, then the piastre, or kuruş, which appeared in the 1680’s, 
in imitation of the European dollar. Both followed the asper into 


debasement and devaluation." 

Mİ am inked by Professor R. B. Serjeant that cheap silver of Portuguese 
Provenance is reported slightly earlier in Southern Arabia, where it caused aidrop in 
the rate of silver to gold. 

14 The effects on wages, prices, and currencies of the flow of American bullion, first 
studied for Spain in the classic monograph of Bark? Benen (Arerican Treasure and 
the Price Revolution in Spain, 1501—1650, 1934), were examined on a larger scale for the 
whole Mediterranean area in the great work of F. Braudel, La Méditerranée et le monde 
méditerranéen à l'époque de Philippe 11 (1949). Braudel’s pointers on events in Turkey 
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fiefs, sometimes accumulating great numbers of them, and thus 
becoming, in effect, absentee owners of great latifundia. Other 
fiefs reverted to the Imperial domain." But the growing in- 
efficiency and venality of the bureaucracy prevented the formation 
of any effective state system for the assessment and collection of 
taxes. Instead these tasks were given to tax-farmers, whose inter- 
Position and interception of revenues became in time a prescriptive 
and hereditary right, and added to the number of vast and neg- 
lected latifundia. 

, The shrinking economy of the Empire thus had to support an 
Increasingly costly and cumbersome superstructure. The palace, 
the bureaucracy, and the religious hierarchy, an army that in 
expenditure at least was modern, and a parasitic class of tax- 
farmers and absentee landlords—all this was far more than the 
medieval states or even the Roman Empire had tried to support; 
Yet it rested on an economy that was no more advanced than 
theirs. The technological level of agriculture remained primitive, 
and the social conditions of the Turkish countryside after the 
sixteenth century precluded the appcarance of anything like the 
English gentleman-farmers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries whose experiments revolutionized English agriculture. 

These developments are not peculiar to Turkey. The fall in 
the value of money, the growing cost of government and 
warfare, the sale of offices and farming of taxes—all these are 
known in other Mediterranean and adjoining states, where they 
contributed to the rise of a new class of capitalists and financiers, 
with a growing and constructive influence on governments. 

In Turkey too there were rich merchants and bankers, such as 
the Greek Michael Cantacuzenos and the Portuguese Jew Joseph 
Nasi—the Fugger of the Orient, as Braudel called him.18 But they 
Were never able to play anything like the financial, economic, and 
Political role of their European counterparts. Part of the cause of 
this must undoubtedly be found in the progressive stagnation of 
Ottoman trade, to which allusion has already been made. But 
that is not all. Most if not all of these merchants were Christians 
or Jews—tolerated but second-class subjects of the Muslim state. 
However great their economic power, they were politically 


17 From the late sixteenth century onwards the cadastral registers in the Ottoman 
archives show a stea, dy decrease in the number of timars, and a corresponding increase 
in the extent of Imperial domain. 

18 Braudel, p. 567. 
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penalized and socially Segregated; they could obtain political 
power only by stealth, and exercise it only by intrigue, with 
demoralizing effect on all concerned. Despite the scale and extent 


of their financial operations, they were unable to create political , 


: l i € rivals. In Turkey no such 
rivals arose, and in any case, in the general decline of the seven- 


teenth century, even the Greek and Jewish merchant princes of 
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were derelict and abandoned villages all over the Empire.?? 

Much of this decline in agriculture can be attributed to the 
Causes named by the Ottoman memorialists: the squeezing out of 
the feudal sipahis, the mainstay of the early Ottoman agrarian 
System, and their replacement by tax-farmers and others with 
no long-term interest in peasant welfare or land conservation, but 
Only an immediate and short-term interest in taxes. Harsh, 
exorbitant, and improvident taxation led to a decline in cultiva- 
tion, which was sometimes permanent. The peasants, neglected 
and impoverished, were forced into the hands of money-lenders 
and speculators, and often driven off the land entirely. With the 
steady decline in bureaucratic efficiency during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, the former system of regular land 
Surveys and population censuses was abandoned.?! The central 
government ceased to exercise any check or control over agri- 
culture and village affairs, which were left to the unchecked 
rapacity of the tax-farmers, the leaseholders, and the bailiffs of 
court nominees. During the seventeenth century some of the more 
permanently established lease-holders began to coalesce with the 
landowners into a new landed aristocracy—the ayan-i memleket or 
Country notables, whose appearance and usurpation of some of 
the functions and authority of government were already noted at 
the time,?2 

While agriculture declined, industry fared little better. The 
Corporative structure of the guilds fulfilled a useful social function 
In expressing and preserving the complex web of social loyalties 
and obligations of the old order, and also, though to a diminishing 
extent, in safeguarding the moral level and standards of crafts- 
manship of the artisan. Their economic effects, however, were 
Testrictive and eventually destructive. A man's choice of pro- 
fession was determined by habit and inheritance, the scope of his 
endeavour limited by primitive techniques and transport, his 

«i Hac Halife, ch. 1. 

i i rab provin i i : 

The Guan Aches ara Sore rhe Hoy of he Ara Lan Fs a 
Re 149 ff. The great majority of the registers listed there are of the sixteenth century. 

cr 1600 the'surveys become less and less frequent, and the resulting registers more 
and more slipshod, 
M. cf. the remarks of Hüseyin Hezarfen, writing in 1669 (R. Anhegger, “Hezarfen 
Uscyin Efendi'nin Osmanlı devlet teşkilâtına dâir müláhazalarr, TM, x (1951-3) 
uv 387. The ayan-i vilayet already appear occasionally in Kanuns of the sixteenth 

tury (Barkan, XV ve XVI inci asırlarda . . . Kanunlar, i (1943), index). 
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manner and speed of work fixed by guild rule and tradition; on the 
one hand a sufi religious habit of passivity and surrender of self, 
on the other the swift fiscal retribution for any sign of prosperity, 
combined to keep industrial production primitive, static, and inert, 
utterly unable to resist the competition of imported European 
manufactures,?? 

Some have sought the causes óf this backwardness in Islam or 
in the Turkish race—explanations which do not satisfy, in view of 
the previous achievements of both. It may, however, be possible 
to find part of the explanation of Ottoman lack of receptivity— 
perhaps even of Ottoman decline—in certain evolving attitudes 
of mind, inherited by the Ottomans along with the classical 


Islamic civilization of which they had been the heirs and 
renovators. 


; Classical Islamic civilization, like others before and after it, 
including our own, 


; was profoundly convinced of its superiority and 
self-sufficiency, In its earliest, primitive phase, Islam had been 
open to influences from the Hellenistic Orient, from Persia, even 
from India and China. Many works were translated into Arabic 
from Greek, Syriac, and Persian, But with the solitary exception 
of the late Latin chronicle of Orosius, not a single translation into 
a Muslim language is known of any Latin or Western work until 
the sixteenth century, when one or two historical and geographical 
works were translated into Turkish. 24 For the Muslim of classical 


times, Frankish Europe was an outer darkness of barbarism and 
unbelief, from which t 


Jed a littl he sunlit world of Islam had nothing to 
earn and little to fear, This view, though becoming outdated 
towards the end of the Middle Ages, was transmitted by the 
medieval Muslims to their Ottoman heirs, and was reinforced by 
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23 Sabri F. Ülgener, Iktisadi Inhitat Tarihimizin Ahlak ve Zihniyet Meseleleri (1951)- 


Much light is thrown on these questions by Prof, Ulgener’s attempt to apply the 
methods of Weber and Sombart to the Study of Deo and economic history. 


* See further B. Lewis, "The Muslim Discovery of Europe’, BSOAS, xx (1957), 4153 


also B. Lewis and P. M. Holt, eds.» Historians of the Middle East (1962), pp. 180-91, 
where some earlier references to Western Sources are discussed. 
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imposing military might of the Ottoman Empire, the peoples of 
Islam continued to cherish the dangerous but comfortable illusion 
of the immeasurable and immutable superiority of their own 
civilization to all others—an illusion from which they were slowly 
shaken by a series of humiliating military defeats. 

In the military empire, at once feudal and bureaucratic, which 
they had created, the Muslims knew only four professions— 
government, war, religion, and agriculture. Industry and trade 
were left to the non-Muslim conquered subjects, who continued 
to practise their inherited crafts. Thus the stigma of the infidel 
became attached to the professions which the infidels followed, and 
remained so attached even after many of the craftsmen had become 
Muslim. Westerners and native Christians, bankers, merchants, 
and craftsmen, were all involved in the general contempt which 
made the Ottoman Muslim impervious to ideas or inventions of 
Christian origin and unwilling to bend his own thoughts to the 
problems of artisans and vile mechanics. Primitive techniques of 
production, primitive means of transportation, chronic insecurity 
and social penalization, combined to preclude any long-term or 
large-scale undertakings, and to keep the Ottoman economy at the 
lowest level of competence, initiative, and morality.?5 

This apathy of the Ottoman ruling class is the more striking 
when contrasted with the continuing vigour of their intellectual 
life. An example of this may be seen in the group of writers who 
memorialized on the decline of the Empire, which they saw so 
clearly but were powerless to stop. We may point also to the 
brilliant Ottoman school of historiography, which reaches its peak 
of achievement in the work of Naima (1655-1716) ; to the Ottoman 
traditions of courtly and religious poetry, two of the greatest 
exponents of which, Nedim and Seyh Galib, lived in the eighteenth 
century; to the Ottoman schools of architecture, miniature, and 
music. It is not until the end of the eighteenth century and the 
beginning of the nineteenth that we can speak of a real breakdown 
in the cultural and intellectual life of Turkey, resulting from the 
utter exhaustion of the old traditions and the absence of new 
creative impulses. And even then, behind the battered screen of 
courtly convention, the simple folk arts and folk poetry of the 
Turks continued as before. 

In the late Middle Ages, the Ottoman Empire was the only 

25 Ülgener, pp. 193 ff. 
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state in Europe which already possessed the territory, the cohesion, 
the organization, the manpower and the resources to carry the 
new apparatus of warfare, the crushing cost of which was out- 
moding the city states and feudal principalities of medieval 
Europe, as surely as modern weapons have outmoded the petty 
sovereignties of Europe in our own day. In part perhaps because 
of that very primacy, it failed to respond to the challenge which 
produced the nation-states of sixteenth-century Europe, and the 
great commercial and technological efflorescence of which they 
were the scene. 

Fundamentally, the Ottoman Empire had remained or reverted 
to a medieval state, with a medieval mentality and a medieval 
economy—but with the added burden of a bureaucracy and a 
standing army which no medieval state had ever had to bear. In a 
world of rapidly modernizing states it had little chance of survival. 

The stages in the decline of Ottoman power and grandeur are 
well marked by public, international treaties. The first was the 
treaty of Sitvatorok, signed with Austria in November 1606. For 
the first time, this was not a truce dictated in Istanbul to the 
*King of Vienna', but a treaty negotiated on the frontier and 
agreed with the *Roman Emperor'. The Ottoman Sultan had at 
last consented to concede the Imperial title to the Habsburg 
monarch, and to treat with him as an equal. 

The seventeenth century began with a concession of equality; 
it ended with a clear admission of defeat. In 1682 the Ottoman 
Empire, temporarily restored to health and vigour by the reforms 
of the Kóprülü Vezirs, had launched one more major offensive, 
in the grand style, against its European enemies. The second 
failure before the walls of Vienna, in 1683, was decisive and 
final. The Austrians and their allies advanced rapidly into 
Ottoman territory in Hungary, Greece, and the Black Sea coast, 
and the Austrian victories at the second battle of Mohacs in 
1687 and at Zenta in 1697 sealed the defeat of the Turks. 

The peace treaty of Carlowitz, signed on 96 January 1699, 
marks the end of an epoch and the beginning of another. This was 
the first time that the Ottoman Empire signed a peace as the 
defeated power in a clearly decided war, and was compelled to 
cede extensive territories, long under Ottoman rule and Mi ei 
as part of the House of Islam, to the infidel enemy. It was a fatefu 
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By the treaty of Passarovitz of 1718, Turkey made further 
cessions of territory. Though the mutual suspicions of her enemies 
enabled her to recover some ground during the war of 1736-9, 
the recovery was of slight duration. A new humiliation came with 
the treaty of Küçük Kaynarca of 1774, after a war in which 
Russian troops had carried all before them and a Russian fleet had 
entered the Mediterranean and threatened the very coasts of 
Anatolia. By this treaty, the Sultan renounced not only conquered 
lands inhabited by Christian populations, but old Muslim terri- 
tory in the Crimea; he also conceded to the Russian Empress 
a right of intervention which grew into a virtual protectorate over 
his own Orthodox Christian subjects. 

Thereafter there was a halt. Apart from the loss of Bukovina to 
Austria in 1775 and of Bessarabia to Russia in 1812, the Ottoman 
Empire made no important cessions to foreign powers until a 
century later, when the process was resumed with the loss of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina to Austria and of Batum and Kars to 
Russia in 1878. During this period the main threat to the unity 
and integrity of the Empire came from within. 

The humiliations of Carlowitz, Passarowitz, and later treaties 
further weakened the already waning authority of the central 
government over the provinces. Significantly, it was in the old 
Islamic territories in Asia and Africa that provincial independence 
first appeared and went farthest. These movements were in no 
sense expressions of popular or national opposition to Ottoman 
rule. Except in a few remote desert and mountain areas, such as 
Arabia, the Lebanon, and Kurdistan, neither the leaders nor the 
followers were local, but were drawn from either the Ottoman or 
the Mamluk military classes. In neither case had they any roots in 
local soil—in neither could they count on anyserious local support. 
Most of them were rebellious and adventurous pashas and officers, 
profiting from the remoteness and weakness of the Sultan’s author- 
ity to intercept a larger share of the revenues of their provinces 
and to transform them into virtually independent principalities. 
Such were Ali Bey in Egypt, Ahmed Jezzar in Syria, and the 
Mamluk lords of Baghdad and Basra. They were no more con- 
cerned with the language and sentiments of their subjects than 


20 By the terms of the treaty, the Sultan renounced his suzerainty over the Tatar 
Khanate of the Crimea, which became independent. The second stage was completed 
in 1783, when Russia annexed the Crimea, and the Khanate was extinguished. On 
the Turkish reactions see below, p. 49 and n. 24. 
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was a medieval European feudal magnate; far less with their 
welfare. 

Rather different was the position in Anatolia, where the 
independent derebeys—valley-lords, as they were called—won 
virtual autonomy about the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
These too began as officers or agents and became vassals of the 
Sultan. Unlike the pashas in the Arab lands, however, they struck 
root among the peoples whom they ruled and from whom they 
had sprung, and formed genuine local dynasties, with strong local 
traditions and loyalties. Their financial and military obligations to 
the Porte came to be well defined and regulated, and evolved into 
a regular system of suzerainty and vassalage. Their close and 
intimate relationship with their territories and peoples seem to 
have had a beneficial effect on both. 

In Rumelia, still the main centre and stronghold of the Empire 
and the home of its governing élites, the central government was 
able to maintain some measure of direct control. But there too 
the ayan, the new aristocracy of ‘notables’, were steadily taking 
over the functions of government, and by the end of the eighteenth 
century the notables of Rumelia, with their private armies, 


treasuries, and courts of law, had rivalled the independence of the 
Anatolian valley-lords, 
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great military defeats of the eighteenth 
esmen and historians discussed with brutal 
t state of the Empire and the abject per- 
es. The treaty of Küçük Kaynarca and the 
subsequent annexation of the Crimea in particular gave rise to 
much heart-searching and discussion. Then, in 1787, a new war 
broke out between Turkey and Russia, joined in the following 
year by Austria. This time, distracted by events in Poland, 
Prussia, and France, the Russians and Austrians did not press the 
campaign as vigorously as previously, and in 1791-2 Turkey was 
able to make peace with Austria, at Sistova, and with Russia, at 
Jassy, on comparatively lenient terms. 
During the war a new Sultan, Selim III, had been invested 
with the sword of Osman, Thirty-eight years of age at his 
accession, he was a man of greater ability and wider knowledge 
and experience than any who had emerged from the cage of 
princes in the Saray for a long time. Already as a young man he 
had entered, through his personal emissary Ishak Bey, into direct 
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correspondence with the king of France, and showed a growing 
interest in European affairs. He was well aware that the respite 
of 1792 was due to difficulties elsewhere in Europe, and that there 
would be little time before Austria and Russia returned to the 
assault. 

Selim’s first problem was the modernization of the armed forces, 
and he began, reasonably enough, by setting up new military and 
naval schools. For these, however, he had to rely on foreign 
instructors. Such attempts at Westernizing the armed forces as 
had been made during the eighteenth century had all relied on 
French instruction, and it was natural for Selim, when he had 
prepared the list of foreign instructors and technicians whom he 
needed to recruit, to send that list to Paris. The time was the 
autumn of 1793. 


CHAPTER III 


The Impact of the West 


It is certainly a good Maxim for an Embassadour in this Country, not to be 
over-studious in procuring a familiar friendship with Turks; a Jair comportment 
towards all in a moderate way, is cheap and secure; for a Turk is not capable of 
real friendship towards a Christian. 


PAUL RYCAUT, “The History of the Present 
State of the Ottoman Empire’, 1668. 


Familiar association with heathens and infidels is forbidden to the people of 
Islam, and friendly and intimate intercourse between two parties that are to one 
another as darkness and light is far from desirable. 

ASIM EFENDI, “History”, c, 1809. 
++» Sans perdre de temps je m'appliquai à P 


la plus universelle, et capable de me faire p 
qui ont écrit sur les belles sciences. 


étude de la langue Srangaise, comme 
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SEID MUSTAFA, 'Diatribe de l'Ingenieur', 1803. 


Tur French Revolution was the first great movement of ideas in 
Western Christendom that had any real effect on the world of 


m peoples. It may at first sight seem 
strange that Islamic civilization, 


or. Furthermore, by the very fact 
that it was Christian, it was discredited in advance. The Muslim 
doctrine of successive revelations, culminating in the final mission 
of Muhammad, enabled the Muslim to reject Christianity as an 
earlier and imperfect form of something which he alone possessed 
in its entirety, and to discount Christian thought and Christian 
civilization. After the initial impact of eastern Christianity on 
Islam in its earliest years, Christian influence, even from the high 
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civilization of Byzantium, was reduced to a minimum. Later, 
when the advance of Christendom and the decline of Islam 
created a new relationship, Islam was crystallized—not to say 
ossified—and had become impervious to external stimuli, especi- 
.ally from the millennial enemy in the West. 


Earlier Western Influences 


All this does not mean that there was no Western influence in 
"Turkey before the eighteenth century. On the contrary, the Turks, 
while rejecting Christianity, Christian ideas, and Christian 
civilization, still found many things in Christian Europe that were 
useful enough and attractive enough to borrow, imitate, and adapt. 


No nation in the world [wrote the Imperial ambassador Busbecq 
in 1560] has shown greater readiness than the Turks to avail themselves 
of the useful inventions of foreigners, as is proved by their employment 
of cannons and mortars, and many other things invented by Christians. 
"They cannot, however, be induced as yet to use printing, or to establish 
public clocks, because they think that the Scriptures, that is, their 
sacred books—would no longer be scriptures if they were printed, and 
that, if public clocks were introduced, the authority of their muezzins 
and their ancient rites would be thereby impaired.! 


Firearms could be accepted, since they would be of service in 
the Holy War for Islam against the infidels; printing and clocks 
could not be accepted, since they served no such purpose, and 
might flaw the social fabric of Islam. The attitude of mind 
described by Busbecq is attested by many examples. When a 
Sultan wished to imitate the construction and armament of a 
captured Venetian galley, and some voices were raised in objec- 
tion to this aping of infidel ways, the ulema ruled that for the sake 
of the Holy War it was permissible to learn from the infidels new 
ways of waging war against them. But when Jewish refugees from 
Spain asked Bayezid II for permission to set up printing presses 
in Turkey, he consented on condition that they did not print an 
books in Turkish or Arabic, and confined themselves to Hebrew 
and European languages.? 

1 Busbecq, i. 255 (pp. 213-14 of the Latin text in the Elzevir edition, Leiden, 

? cf. the interesting observations of Nicolas de Nicolay, 
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The Ottoman state was born on the frontier between Islam and 
Christendom. For centuries the Ottomans and other Turkish 
principalities of march-warriors in Anatolia cohabited with 
Byzantium in the tense intimacy of frontier warfare—imitating 
and influencing one another in tactics and weapons, in clothing 
and diet, drawing closer to one another through the subtler 
workings of conversion, of assimilation, and of marriage by 
capture. Not a few of the Turkish frontiersmen were suckled and 
weaned by Greek mothers—not a few of the noble families of the 
early Empire were descended from converted Greeks. In the 
popular religion of both Greek Christians and Turkish Muslims, 
there are countless common saints, common festivals, and common 
holy places, which each group reinterpreted in its own way. 
Jalal ad-Din Rumi (1207-73), the great mystical poet of Konya— 
no Anatolian but an immigrant from Central Asia—tried his hand 
at Greek verse;3 even Sultan Mehmed the Conqueror had Greek 
books and a Greek biographer, and the Sultans more than once 


called on the services of Greek architects for their mosques and 
Greek shipwrights for their fleet.4 


Byzantine influence on the Ottomans was limited in the main to 


opular level of religious belief and 
urse of the fifteenth century, under 


emanating from the conquered House of War. 
It is often overlooked that 
a sense almost as old as tha: 


it Hebraigúe,, : turelle. Mais en Turc, ny en Arabe, n€ 
leur est permis d'imprimer (Les Navigations, peregrinations et voyages, faicts en la Turquie, 
Antwerp, 1576, D. 246). On the early history of printing in the Middle East, se€ 
L. Cheikho, “Ta'rikh Fann al-Tiba‘a,’ in Mashriq, iii (1900), 78 f., 174, &c. 

3 Abdülbâki Gölpınarlı, Mevlénd Celâleddin (1952), pp. 254 ff; cf. P. Burguiére and 
R. Mantran, ‘Quelques vers grecs du XTITe siècle en caractéres arabes’, Byzantion, 
xxii (1952), P- 75- 

4 Sce above, p. 6 and n. 7; also Babinger, Mehmed der Eroberer (1953), p. 502. 
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and a half centuries before its conquest by the Turks, had suffered 
a more shattering conquest by Western invaders, and both the 
city and many of the provinces had been subjected to Western 
European government and institutions. Late Byzantine feudalism, 
which helped to shape the Ottoman system of military fiefs, had 
itself been reshaped under the impact of the Frankish feudalism of 
the Latin Empire of Constantinople and its dependent and 
successor principalities. When the Ottomans conquered the 
Morea, most of it had been ruled for the previous two centuries 
by French barons, Catalan adventurers, or Florentine financiers; 
its law was the feudal Assises de Romanie, based on the Assises de la 
Haute Cour de Jerusalem, a purely Western system of feudal law 
elaborated by the Crusaders in Palestine and later imposed by 
them on other countries which they conquered. 

Once established in their new Imperial role, the Ottoman 
Turks found many points of contact with the West. What the 
Byzantine Empire had once been to the medieval Caliphate, 
Western Europe now was to the Ottomans—a rival empire and a 
rival civilization, the seat of a rival religion which it was the 
sacred duty of the Islamic Empire to subjugate and convert. Just 
as the Ottomans had succeeded the Caliphs as the sovereigns of 
Islam, so the Kings of Frangistan had succeeded the Emperors of 
Constantinople as Lords of the House of War. And as Baghdad 
had borrowed Greek fire from Constantinople, Istanbul might 
borrow artillery from Europe. 

But in the intervals of war there was peace, and commerce; 
European diplomats sat in Istanbul; European merchants and 
scholars travelled in the Ottoman realms. Many came to stay; 
renegades and adventurers seeking a career in the Ottoman 
service, refugees from political or religious persecution, seeking 
shelter under the Ottoman power. Such was the mass migration 
of Jews from Spain and Portugal in the late fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries, bringing with them printing, and some 
medical and technological knowledge. 

It was chiefly in the arts of war that the Turks were ready to 
turn to Europe for instruction. There are some rather dubious 
references to the use of firearms by the Ottomans as early as the 
fourteenth century. Their use of siege artillery is well attested i 
the early fifteenth century, and by the middle of the cent 7 


i u 
were already using field-guns at the second battle of on 
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(1448). Hand-guns were introduced at about the same time, and 
before very long gunners, musketeers, bombardiers, and sappers 
begin to play a central role in the Ottoman armed forces,5 

The Ottomans showed equal readiness in adopting European 
techniques of naval construction and warfare. In the fifteenth 
century Venice was their model in shipbuilding, and improve- 
ments made by Venetian shipyards in the design and construction 
of galleys were closely watched and imitated. In the same way, 
in the course of the seventeenth century the Barbary Corsairs were 
followed by their Turkish overlords in building and operating 
mounting twenty guns and 
capable of making long voyages on the open seas.® 
n, they also acquired a work- 
and navigation. During the 
charts and portulans fell into 
cartography they knew little 
to copy and to use European 
l charts of their own. Piri Reis 


5 On the Ottoman adoption of firearms and artille srad’. i 2. 
ty see V. J. Parry, ‘Barid’, in EI?. 
8 On the Ottoman fleet see I. H. Uzun x dn ki 


an teet see T.: ınçarşılı, “Bahriyya iii’ in ET? and the excellent 
survey by J. W. Zinkeisen in his Geschichte des onmanischen Reiches in rpa iii (1855) 
279 ff. 2 
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evvel garplılaşma hareketleri, In Turkey, Min. of Ed., Tanzimat (1940), pp. 13-39- 
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The First Attempts at Westernization® 


The first deliberate attempt at a Westernizing policy—the first 
conscious step, that is, towards the imitation and adoption of 
certain selected elements from the civilization of Western Europe 
—came in the early eighteenth century. The treaties of Carlowitz 
(1699) and Passarowitz (1718) had given formal expression and 
recognition to two humiliating defeats of the Ottoman Empire 
by the Austrians and their allies. On the other hand the example 
of Russia under Peter the Great suggested that a vigorous pro- 
gramme of Westernization and modernization might enable the 
Empire to throw off its weakness and once again become the terror 
of its enemies. 

A Turkish document, written about the time of the treaty 
of Passarowitz, contains an imaginary conversation between a 
Christian and an Ottoman officer, in which they discuss the 
military and political situation. The purpose of the document 
appears to have been to prepare Ottoman ruling circles to accept 
defeat, by depicting as darkly as possible the unfavourable situa- 
tion of the Empire. The conversation also, however, makes a 
comparison between the two armies, to the great disadvantage of 
the Ottomans, and would appear to embody a plea for military 
reform.? 

The statesman chiefly responsible for the first attempt at 
reform was Damad Ibrahim Pasa, who became deputy Grand 
Vezir in 1716 and was Grand Vezir from 1718 to 1730: As soon 
as peace was restored he sent an Embassy to Vienna, in 1719, and 
in 1721 sent Yirmisekiz Mehmed Said Efendi as ambassador to 
Paris, with instructions to ‘make a thorough study of the means 
of civilization and education, and report on those capable of 


8 Information on these projects, from Turkish sources, will be found in the standard 
history of the Ottoman Empire by J. von Hammer-Purgstall, Geschichte des Osmanischen 
Reiches (1st ed. 1827-35, 2nd ed. 1835-40; French trans., Histoire de l'Empire ottoman 
1835-43). This may be supplemented by the later histories, written from 3 
sources only, of Zinkeisen, and N. Jorga, Geschichte des osmanischen Reiches 
A useful outline will be found in C. von Sax, Geschichte des Machtverfalls der Tü 
On the penetration of Western scientific knowledge to Turkey, 
of Adnan, La Science chez les Turcs ottomans, and the fuller treatme 
in Turkish, Adnan-Adıvar, Osmanlı Türklerinde Ilim. 


9 Faik Reşit Unat, ed., ‘Ahmet ITI devrine ait bir isláhat takriri’, 
107-21. 
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application’ in Turkey.!? One of these, as we shall see, was print- 
ing. As early as 1716 a French officer, de Rochefort, submitted a 
project for the formation of a corps of foreign engineer officers in 
the Ottoman army, which, however, came to nothing.11 In 1720 
another Frenchman, the convert David known as Gerçek, 
organized a fire brigade in Istanbul— the first of the long series of 
reforms in municipal services that were to follow in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries.2 In the admiralty and navy too the new 
mood was felt. The admiralty offices were reorganized, and an 
important change made in ship construction. The three-decker 
galleon was first built in Turkish dockyards in 1682, but few were 
made. Under Ahmed III the construction of these ships was 


resumed and improved, and the galle began to di from 
the Ottoman fleets,13 © Li eee ener 


10 Cited by Karal, in Tanzimat, P. 19; Meh 
(Sefaretndme) was several times printed in Ist, 
tion by J. C. Galland (Relation de l’ Ambassade de Meh, i i inople 
ee eş eh€met Effendi . . .) in Constantinop 

11 Hammer, 2nd ed., iv. 397. 

12 Osman Nuri [Ergin], Mecelle-i Umur-i Belediye, i (1922 87 ff. 
13 J, H. Uzunçarşılı, Osmanlı Devletinin Merke a ii below, pp:g87 


Dae z ve Bahriye Teşkilât: (1948), pp. 465 ff- 
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against the extravagance of the court and the ‘Frankish manners’ 
of the palace circles. The Sultan was forced to abdicate, and the 
Grand Vezir and other dignitaries were put to death.19 

The setback was only temporary. The most important Western 
innovations of the preceding reign—printing and naval reforms— 
were maintained, and soon a new start was made on the larger 
and more pressing problem of military reform. Already before the 
revolt Ibrahim Müteferrika, the director of the printing press, had 
presented a memorandum to Ibrahim Paşa; at the beginning of 
1732 he printed it, and presented it to the new Sultan Mahmud I 
(1730-54). The memorandum, forty-nine pages long, is divided 
into three parts. In the first the author points out the importance, 
to all states and peoples, of a well-ordered system of government, 
and describes and comments on the various kinds of régime existing 
in other countries. In the second, he urges on his reader the impor- 
tance of scientific geography, as a means of knowing one’s own lands 
and those of one’s neighbours, as a useful adjunct to the military 
art, and as an aid to provincial and military administration; in the 
third, he examines the different kinds of armed forces maintained 
by the kings of Christendom, their training, organization, and 
discipline, in camp and in the field, their methods of waging 
war, and their military laws. Ibrahim, himself a convert, was careful 
to speak with proper disgust and contempt of the Frankish infidels, 
but at the same time makes clear the superiority of the Frankish 
armies, and the importance for the Ottomans of imitating them.17 

Another convert was conveniently at hand to help in taking the 
first steps. The Count de Bonneval, a French nobleman, had, 
after a somewhat chequered career, arrived in Turkey in 1729. 
Apparently to avoid being extradited, he adopted Islam, took the 
name Ahmed, and entered the Ottoman service. In September 
1731 he was summoned by the Grand Vezir Topal Osman Paga, 
who gave him the task of reforming the Bombardier Corps on 
European lines. In 1734 a new training centre, the Hendesehane, or 
school of geometry, was opened in Uskiidar, and in the following 

16 On these events see Münir Aktepe, Patrona Isyanı (Ist., 1958); M. L. Shay, The 
Ottoman Empire from 1720 to 1734 (Urbana, 1944). 

Y? Usül al-Hikam fi Nizam al-Umam (1144 A.H.); French translation, 77; 
Vienna 1769. For discussions of this book see G. Toderini, Letteratu; 
97-108; Babinger, Stambuler Buchwesen im 18 Jahrhundert (1919), 
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year de Bonneval was made a pasha of two tails and given the 
rank and title of Chief Bombardier,18 

This school, and the ‘corps of mathematicians’ established 
under the command of de Bonneval’s adopted son Siileyman, 
ties were of course bitterly 
ns, and despite an apparent 
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trigonometry and other subjects at the school of mathematics In 
these tasks he was assisted by some other foreigners, notably a 
Scottish renegade called Campbell, who after his conversion to 
Islam was known by the doubly incongruous name of Ingiliz 
Mustafa. It was he who replaced de Tott as chief instructor after 
the latter’s return to France in 1775. 

The nucleus of the student body was provided by the surviving 
Pupils of the earlier schools, who were transferred to the new 
centre, as well as of serving naval officers. De Tott in his memoirs 
Speaks of his *white-bearded captains’ and of 'sixty-year-old 
Pupils’. In the following years the naval school of mathematics 
was expanded and developed, and provided the model for the 
military engineering, medical, and other schools set up by 
Selim III and his successors. We have a description of it by 
the Venetian priest Toderini, who was in Istanbul between 
1781 and 1786. He found it well equipped with European maps 
and appliances, and with a library of European books, some with 
Turkish translations. There were over fifty pupils, sons of captains 
and Turkish gentlemen.23 

The Russian annexation of the Crimea in 1783 gave the impetus 
to a new programme of reform, in which the Ottoman govern- 
ment was encouraged by the French, who were apprehensive of a 
possible Russian threat to their interests in the Levant. In October 
1784, at the initiative of the Grand Vezir Halil Hamid Paşa and 
With the assistance of the French Embassy, a new training course 
was instituted, with two French engineer officers as instructors, 
Working with Armenian interpreters.?4 After the outbreak of war 
with Austria and Russia in 1787 the French instructors were 
recalled, as their continued presence was regarded as a breach of 

23 On the history of the navy school sce Ergin, Maarif, ii. 264 ff.; Mehmed Esad, 


Mirâi-i Mühendishane (1312 A.H.), and the contemporary accounts of Toderini 
(i. 177 ff.) and de Tott, Mémoires (1785), passim. 

24 On the Turkish reactions to the Russian annexation of the Crimea, see Mustafa 
Nuri Paşa, Netaic ül-Vukuat, iv (1327 A.H.), 97: “There (in Hungary) the Muslims 
had lived only in'the towns and had had the character of visitors, while the mass of 
the population was Christian ; Crimea, on the other hand, had a Muslim Population 
of close on two million. Its loss therefore naturally affected the People of Islam far 
more, and its liberation became a prime objective.’ 

On the military reforms of the 1780’s see Ahmed Cevdet Paşa, Tari 
lii-iv, passim; Nuri, Netaic, iv. 4 #.; Uzuncarşılı, “Sadrazam Halil Hale Te 
V (1936), 213-67; Boppe, ‘La France et le “militaire turc” au XVIIIe siècle d illes 
d' Hist. (1912), pp. 386-402 and 490-501. See further Adnan, Science, P. 155 iud ik 
PP. 183-5. ^ im, 
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neutrality. This, and the strains of the war itself, hampered the 
development of the new schools, which remained inactive until 


the restoration of peace in 1792 gave the new Sultan, Selim III, 
the opportunity to make a new start. 


Non-Military Innovations 

The most important technical innovation from Europe outside 
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founder and director of the first Turkish printing press. Ibra- 
him was a Hungarian, probably a Unitarian, and had been a 
student in the seminary in Kolosvar. In about 1691 he either 
fled to or was captured by the Turks, and found his way to 
Istanbul. He became a convert to Islam, and made a career in 
the Ottoman service. In collaboration with Said Gelebi, he 
drafted a memorandum on the usefulness of printing, which was 
Submitted to the Grand Vezir. Support came from an unexpected 
quarter when the Seyh-iil-Islém Abdullah Efendi was persuaded to 
issue a fetva authorizing the printing of books in Turkish on sub- 
jects other than religion. The printing of the Koran, of books on 
Koranic exegesis, traditions, theology, and holy law was excluded 
as unthinkable. Finally, on 5 July. 1727, an Imperial ferman was 
issued giving permission for the establishment of a Turkish press 
and the printing of Turkish books ‘in the high, God-guarded city 
of Constantinople’. 

Presses and types were at first obtained from the local Jewish 
and Christian printers already working in the city, and recourse 
was also made to Jewish type-founders and compositors. Later, 
Presses and types were imported from Europe, especially from 
Leiden and Paris. Some specialists in different aspects of typo- 
graphy were also brought from Germany and other European 
countries, 

The first book appeared in February 1729. By the time the 
Press was closed in 1742, seventeen books had been printed. 
Most of them were in Turkish, and dealt with history, geography, 
and language. They included, however, a Turkish grammar in 
French, an account by Mehmed Said Celebi of his Embassy in 
France in 1721, and a short treatise by Ibrahim Müteferrika 
himself on the science of tactics as practised by the European 
States. The press was reopened in 1784, since when the develop- 
ment of printing in Turkey proceeded rapidly.2° 

28 On the early development of printing in Turkey see Babinger, Stambuler Buchwesen, 
and Selim Nüzhet Gerçek, Türk Matbaacılıği, ix Müteferrika Matbaası (1939); Osman 
Ersoy, Türkiye'ye Matbaanın Girişi (1959). On Ibrahim, see Niyazi Berkes in Bell. no 
104, (1962), 715 ff. and idem, The Development of Secularism (1964), pp. 36 ft 5 

The first book published from the Müteferrika Press, the diction 
appeared in Rejeb 1141, corresponding to February 1729. The fi: 
with an introduction by the editor, followed by the full texts of the fe 
the establishment of the press, the. fetva of the Seyh-ül-Islám declaring pri 
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Turning from gunnery and typography to knowledge and ideas, 
we find far fewer traces of Western influence, for it is here that 
the Muslim rejection of Christianity and all that came from it was 
most effective. Though clever with their hands in making useful 


devices like guns, clocks, and printing presses, the Europeans were 
still benighted and barbarous infidels, wh 
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already been mentioned. In addition there was some slight 
interest in European medicine. In the sixteenth century Jewish 
refugees from Europe wrote in Turkish on medicine and dentis- 
try; in the seventeenth a Turkish translation appeared of a 
European treatise on syphilis, and one or two passages in 
other medical works suggest an acquaintance with European 
writings.29 In general, however, Ottoman medicine remained 
faithful to Galen and Avicenna, as Ottoman science to Aristotle, 
Ptolemy, and their commentators. The discoveries of Paracelsus 
and Copernicus, Kepler and Galileo were as alien and irrelevant 
to the Ottomans as were the arguments of Luther and Calvin. 

Of the aesthetic life of the West little or nothing was known in 
Turkey. Of Western art there was some slight influence; several 
of the Sultans called on the services of Western portrait painters, 
and Western influences undoubtedly affected Turkish architecture 
and decoration in the early eighteenth century. Of Western 
literature and music practically nothing was known. The great 
Western movements of ideas passed without even an echo in the 
lands of Islam.39 


The Ideas of the French Revolution 91 


With the French Revolution, for the first time, we find a great 
movement of ideas penetrating the barrier that separated the 
House of War from the House of Islam, finding a ready welcome 
among Muslim leaders and thinkers, and affecting to a greater or 
lesser degree every layer of Muslim society. 

The success of Western ideas in the Islamic world in the nine- 
teenth century is often attributed to the advance of the material 


29 Adnan, Science, p. 98; U. Heyd, ‘Moses Hamon, chief Jewish physician to Sultan 
Süleymân the Magnificent, Oriens, xvi (1963), 152-70; idem, “An unknown Turkish 
treatise by a Jewish physician under Süleymàn the Magnificent, Eretz-Israel, vii 
(1963), 48-53. 

30 One solitary exception to the general lack of interest in Western literature may 
be mentioned. Ali Aziz Efendi, an eighteenth-century diplomat and man of letters 
was appointed ambassador to Berlin, where he died in 1798. He knew French and 
some German, and adapted some tales from French into Turkish. They were not 
entirely alien, being taken from Pétis de la Croix’s Oriental collection, Les Mille et un 
Jours (Paris, 1710-12). See A. Tietze, “Aziz Efendis Muhayyelat’, Oriens, i (1948 
248-329 and ‘Ali Aziz’, in ER. , » 

31 A more extensive treatment of this subject will be found in B. Lewis * 
of the French Revolution on Turkey’, in G. S. Métraux and F. Donee eit nae 
Asia: readings in the history of mankind (1965), pp. 31-59. 9 epee Nec 
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might of the West—to the establishment of European economic, 
political, and eventually, military supremacy in much of the 
Islamic world. The Muslim, no less than other men, is inclined to 
listen with greater sympathy and respect to the beliefs of those 
whom God has favoured with power and wealth in this world, and 
the visible success of the West was certainly a contributory factor, 
if nct indeed a prerequisite, in making Western ideas acceptable 
to him. But this is not a sufficient explanation. The age of the 
great Christian advances in 
Asia, which, if to some extent 


ciety, often for the worse, ideas from 
at basis of group cohesion, creating 
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against both domestic despotism and foreign imperialism. Organ- 
ized liberty required constitutions, representative government, the 
rule of law—and these in turn involved secular authority and 
legislation, with a new class of lawyers and politicians, different 
from the Doctors of the Holy Law and the agents of autocratic 
rule of former times. 

Equality tended to take on a different meaning. Social and 
€conomic inequality were not major grievances. Islamic society 
did not know the rigid social barriers and caste privileges of pre- 
revolutionary Europe; its undeveloped economy limited the 
Opportunities both of acquiring and of spending wealth, and thus 
prevented the growth of glaring disparities between rich and poor. 
To some extent the gulf between the two was still bridged by the 
Corporative structure of society and the moral and charitable 
traditions of Islam. But if appeals to the individual had little 
effect, appeals to the group struck a more responsive chord. Soon 
the demand was raised for equality between nations, in time 
linked with the new Western principle of national self- 
determination? 

The Western concept of the nation as a linguistic, racial, and 
territorial entity was not unknown to the Islamic Orient, but was 
never the primary basis of group identity. This was the brother- 
hood of faith within the religious community, reinforced by 
common dynastic allegiance. To this day the Western notions of 
Patriotism and nationality have never entirely superseded the 
older pattern—indeed, though dynastic loyalties have faded, 
religious loyalty is in our own day showing renascent vigour. The 
history of the reform movements in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries is largely concerned with the attempt by 
Western-educated intellectuals to impose a Western pattern of 
Secular political classification and organization on the religious 
community of Islam. 

The immediate and contemporary impact of these ideas on 
Muslim Turks was, inevitably, limited and muffled. It was 
however the start of a process which, in time, was to transform 
the outlook, self-awareness, and expectations not only of Turkey 
but of all Islam. The first vital penetration of ideas took place 
during the years 1792-1807, beginning with the military reforms 
of Selim III and ending with his deposition. It iş therefore neces. 
Sary to give close attention first to the channels through which 
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these ideas were transmitted from France to Turkey, second 
to the response to these ideas of the Turks of that time. 


The Channels of Transmission 


By far the most important of these was military instruction. 
From Renaissance times onwards Islam had been the pupil of 
Christendom in the arts of war, especially in the more technical 
branches such as engineering, navigation, and artillery. For some 
time the imposing military facade of the Ottoman Empire masked 
the growing internal decline in skill and inventiveness, which 
found expression in the prominence of Western renegades OF 
employees among the gun-founders and gunners of the Ottoman 
armies and the shipwrights and navigators of the Ottoman fleets- 


By the eighteenth century the rulers of the Empire, stimulated by 
a series of defeats at the hands of their despised Christian adver- 
saries, began to give intermitte 


nt attention to the need for 
modernizing the eguipment and training of their armies. 

The restoration of peace in 1792, and the preoccupation of 
Europe with the problems of the French Revolution, gave the new 
Sultan Selim III the opportunity to plan and in part execute 2 
large-scale reform of the Ottoman armed forces, intended t? 
bring them up to the " 


à | level of contemporary Western armies in 
technical equipment, training, and skill. 


Such attempts at reform as had been made during the eighteenth 
century had all been under the guidance of French instructors, 


usually working in the French language. The latest was that © 
1784, while Selim was still i vel 


4, Wau heir-apparent.32 In this project bot 

the initial impulse and the main guidance came from the govern- 
ment of France, and Selim Kimself had entered into correspo”” 
dence with Louis XVI, who had given him good if somewhat 
patronizing advice.33 Such nuclei of trained officers as were aval” 
able in Istanbul had been taught by French teachers and with 
French textbooks. The only treatises available in Turkish were 
translations from French, printed at the press of the Frenc 


32 See above, p. 49. 

33 Uzunçarşılı, ‘Selim IIP ün Veliaht iken Fra; 
Bell., no. 5-6 (1938), 191-246; Tahsin Öz, ‘Fran 
Namesi’, Tar. Ves., i/3 (1941), 
XVI to Selim III); cf. Karal, 
pp. 11 ff. 


nsa Kralı Lüi XVI ile muhabereler ^ 
sa Kıralı Louis XVI ci’nin Selim il is 
198-202 (with the French text of a letter from Loi 

Selim IID? tin Hat-ti Hümayunları; Nizam-i Cedit (1949” 
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Embassy—the best equipped press in the city.3* What little know- 
ledge of European languages the Turks possessed was of French. 

It was therefore natural that the Sultan should turn once again 
to France for help in preparing his New Order—Nizam-i Cedid— 
in the armed forces. There was an additional reason for him to do 
so. In an exchange of notes written on the eve of the launching of 
the military reforms, the Grand Vezir reported to the Sultan the 
arrival of letters from the King of France on the New Order— 
Nizam-i Cedid—that had arisen in France as a result of the recent 
upheaval, and the Sultan expressed interest in this New Order.55 
It is not without significance that in these notes the same term is 
applied to the ‘New Order’ in France as was shortly afterwards 
applied to the whole programme of reform in Turkey. 

At the same time Selim sent a special envoy, Ebu Bekir Ratib 
Efendi, to make direct inquiries in Europe. Ratib Efendi went to 
Vienna in 1791, with instructions to study Austrian conditions and 
also to gather information on other European countries. On his 
return in May 1792, he presented a detailed report on the military 
systems of the European states, and especially of Austria, as well as 
on government, society, and political thought. One of his infor- 
mants in Vienna seems to have been the Austrian apprentice drago- 
man Joseph Hammer, later famous as the author of the Geschichte 
des osmanischen Reiches and other standard works on Turkey.? 

In the autumn of 1791, while the returning Ottoman army was 
still at Silistria, the Sultan issued a command to twenty-two civil, 
military, and religious dignitaries requesting them to set forth 
their views.on the causes of the weakness of the Empire, and their 
proposals for its reform. The twenty-two included two Christians, 
a French officer called Bertrand or Brentano, serving with the 
Ottoman army, and the famous Mouradgea d’Ohsson, the 
Armenian dragoman of the Swedish Embassy in Istanbul. They 

34 On the French Embassy press in Constantinople see Babinger, Stambuler Buch- 


wesen, pp. 27-28, and Gerçek, Türk Matbaacılığı, pp. 99 ff. In the latter work reproduc- 
tions will be found of the title-pages of these translations. 

85 Karal, Selim III, p. 30- 

38 Ratib Efendi's report, of some 500 pages, deals with military and administrative 
institutions in Austria and elsewhere, and quotes the views of European political 
philosophers on the need for a disciplined army, orderly finances, loyal and competent 
Statesmen, and a prosperous population (ibid. pp. 31 ff.; cf. Cevdet, Tarih, v. 232 f: 
Von Hammer-Purgstall, Erinnerungen aus meinem Leben (Vienna, 1940), 25-27; ide; 53 
Geschichte der osmanischen Dichtkunst iv (Pest, 1838), 418 ff., and Babinger Codi D 
schreiber, p. 330). Ratib was Reis-iil-Kiittab from 1794 to 1796, and was executed in ced 
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presented their replies in the form of Láyiha—memorials, a term 
reminiscent of the French cahiers of 1789. Though no doubt 
accidental, the resemblance was a portentous one.?? 

All agreed in laying the main stress on the need for military 
reform, but differed as to how best to accomplish it. On the one 
hand were the conservatives, who sought to recover the military 
glories of the Ottoman golden age by reverting to its military 
methods. Then there were the romantics and compromisers, who 
Frankish training and weapons 
claiming that this was in fact a 
Finally there were the radicals, 
was incapable of reform, and 
W one, trained, equipped, and 
opcan lines. It was to this vieW 


of the new system, ca; 
regular troops established under it, 
Arabic abstract noun sultàn, 
man, so now did Wizam- 
body of men.*8 


: a 
had come to designate ri 
er, become the name O 


37 Cevdet, Tarih, vi. 3 fb; Ahmed Asım, Asim Tarihi (n.d.), i. 34; Karal, Selim E 
pp. 34 ff. and ‘Nizam-i Cedide dair Layihalar’, Tar, Ves., i (1942), 414-25; ii (194273 
104-11, 342-51, 424-32; Berkes, in Frye, pp. 56-58. 


38 On the financial arrangements see Cevdet, Tarih, v. 289 ff. (on the reorganizati9” 
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A central place in Selim's projects was assigned to his new 
military and naval schools, which provided training in gunnery, 
fortification, navigation, and ancillary sciences. In these schools 
Selim relied, very heavily, on French help. French officers were 
recruited as teachers and instructors, French was made a com- 
pulsory language for all students, and a library of some 400 
European books acguired, most of them French, and including, 
significantly, a set of the Grande Encyclopédie. 

The change of régime in France in no way discouraged the 
Sultan from seeking French aid. In the autumn of 1793 the 
Ottoman government sent to Paris a list of officers and technicians 
whom it wished to recruit from France; as late as 1795 the Reis- 
ül-Küttab, Ratib Efendi, addressed a similar but longer list to the 
Committee of Public Safety.19 In 1796 the French ambassador 
General Aubert Dubayet brought a whole body of French 
military experts to Constantinople with him.‘ French co-opera- 
tion in the Ottoman military reform was interrupted by the 
Franco-Turkish war of 1798-1802, but was later resumed, and 
reached its peak with the mission to Turkey of General Sébastiani 
in 1806-7. Though the pure wine of revolution was by now diluted 
with Caesarism, this'more familiar flavour, with the added spice 
of victory, can only have made it more palatable. 

The result of all this was to create a new social element— 
a corps of young army and naval officers, familiar with some 
aspects of Western civilization through study, reading, and 
Personal contact, acquainted with at least one Western language 
—usually French*2—and accustomed to look up to Western 


of the military fiefs), and vi. 61 ff.; Karal, Selim III, pp. 134 ff. On the military reforms 
see Cevdet, vi; Hammer, and Zinkeisen, v-viii passim, where further references are 
given; S. J. Shaw, ‘The origins of Ottoman military reform: the Nizam-i Cedid 
ny of Sultan Selim III’, 7. Modern Hist., xxxvii (1965), 291-306; idem, "The estab- 
lished Ottoman Army Corps under Sultan Selim III’, Der Islam, xl (1965), 142-84. 
Turkish documents are published and analysed in: Ergin, Maarif, ii, passim; 
Karal, Selim IIT, PP. 43-94; Uzunçarşılı, Merkez ve Bahriye, pp. 507 ff. (on the navy), as 
well as numerous other Turkish works. 

" Gael de Juchercau de Saint-Denys, Révolutions de Constantinople en 1807 et 1808, 
1 (1819), 76. 

g- See H. von Sybel, ‘La Propagande révolutionnaire en 1793 et 17949, R. hist., xi 
(1879), 107-8; A. Debidour, Recueil des Actes du Directoire, ii (1911), 630 ff.; Karal, 
Osmanh Tarihine dair Vesikalar’, Bell., no. 14-15 (1940), 175 ff. 

41 Juchereau, i. 68 ff.; ii. 12 ff. 

42 Italian too was fairly well known, however, especially in commerce and in the 
navy. Many of the earlier European loanwords in Turkish are Italian in form, 
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experts as their mentors and guides to new and e ri 
These men could not, like most of their contemporaries, pir 
the infidel and barbarous West from an altitude of € at 
and unassailable ignorance—on the contrary, for reasons bot » 
inclination and of interest they were aligned with the vane 

against the reactionaries. But these neophytes of Western culture, 
filled with an often naïve enthusiasm for things Western, d 
soon found that the West had more to offer than mathematics an 

ballistics, and that their knowledge of French enabled them to 


read other things besides their textbooks. Some of these other 


things were available to them in their own college library. We 


he 
nissa 1807. A more dubious figure i; i 
Diatribe de l'ingénieur sur l'état actuel de Part 1 


printed in Scutari in 1803, : 

és Sei : A sa 
Langlès Seid Mustafa was ter a teacher of engineering, and p says 
Purgstall, however (Staatsverfassung, i. 81 n) S9. 


; t 
> tion, and that the tract was written at the request of 
Reis Efendi by the Greek dragoman Yakovaki Argyropoulo. 


44 cf. the chronicle of Asım Efendi, quoted below, p, 71, 


i rn 
46 In 1770, when a Russian fleet under Admiral Spiridov sailed round ko d 
Europe into the Mediterranean and attacked the Turks in the Aegean, the Po 


ill usi edieval ma, i ] i itting 
apparently still using m . maps, protested to Venice against their permitti 
Deli to sail from the Baltic into the Adriatic, See Kramers, “Djughrâfiya”, in EP, 
suppl. 
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education, who often rose to the highest positions in the Ottoman 
service, and brought with them invaluable skills and knowledge. 
These were, however, rarely transmitted, and in any case by the 
eighteenth century ex-Christians had ceased to play any signi- 


“ficant role in the councils of state, which were now more and more 


monopolized by the Muslim Turks. Civilian, lay-educated 
bureaucrats, of free Turkish parentage, began to play a growing 
role in the political and cultural life of the capital. They were 
becoming aware of the importance of Europe; some of them even 
saw the need for change. 

It was no doubt with the intention of securing more direct and 
reliable information on European countries and affairs, as well as 
bringing Turkey into line with the normal practice of Western 
states, that in 1792 Selim III resolved to establish regular and 
permanent Ottoman Embassies in the major European capitals. 
The first was in London in 1793, followed after an interval 
by Vienna, Berlin, and Paris, where in 1796 Seyyid Ali Efendi 
arrived as the first Ottoman ambassador to the French Republic. 1e 
Among other duties, these ambassadors were instructed to study 
the institutions of the countries to which they were accredited, and 
to acquire ‘languages, knowledge, and sciences useful to servants 
of the Empire.17 Most of these first diplomats were Ottoman 
palace or chancery officials of the old school, ignorant of Western 
languages and conservative in outlook. Most of them, to judge by 
their dispatches, learned little about the countries to which they 
were sent, and were not greatly impressed by what they did 
learn. 48 But they did not travel alone. Besides the inevitable Greek 
dragomans, they took with them young Turkish secretaries, whose 
duty it was to study the languages of Europe—and especially 
French—and to learn something of the ways of Western society, 

46 His general report on his mission was published by Ahmed Refik in TOEM, iv 
(1329/191 1), 1246 ff., 1332 ff., 1378 ff, 1458 fF., 1548 ff. A selection of his dispatches 
Was edited by Karal in Fransa-Misir ve Osmanlı İmparatorluğu, 1797-1802 (1940). 
The choice of London for the first resident Embassy is explained in Cevdet, Tarik, 
vi. 257-60. (cf. Uzunçarşılı, “Ondokuzuncu Asır başlarına kadar Türk-Ingiliz 
Münasebatına dair Vesikalar’, Bell., no. 51 (1949), 581 fF, and Karal, Fransa-Misr, 
PP. 169 ff. 

47 Karal, Selim III, p. 79. 

18 On these embassies see T. Naff in AOS (1963), 295-315; B. Lewis, ‘Elči’ in 
Er; Zinkeisen, vii. 55; Cevdet, Tarih, vi. 88 ff.; 231 ff.; and 257 ff.; Karal, Selim III, 
PP. 163 ff.; Babinger, Geschichtsschreiber, pp- 331-2, where a bibliography of published 


documents is given. Many of the dispatches and reports of these ambassadors have 
since been published and examined by Karal, Uzunçarşılı, and other Turkish scholars, 
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These missions thus gave an opportunity to a number of young 
men to reside for a while in a European city, master a yay ei 
language, and make the acguaintance of some of the — 
tionary ideas current among their European contemporari "^ 
Some of them, on their return, became officials at the ih 
where they formed a Westward-looking minority among the 


bureaucratic hierarchy similar to that created among the officers 
by the military and naval reforms. 


Jews seem to have been sur 
influences in this period, an 


extent the Armenia 
culture—many of the wealthi 
habit of sending their so 


especially in Padua, They were thus prepared, both linguistically 
cei 


saw she tHe 
ty against it; ¢ 
y too, recognizing 
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the main limited to their functions as interpreters, language 
teachers, and translators. As Christians and as subject peoples 
they were doubly discredited, and unlikely to gain much of a 
hearing for any new ideas they might attempt to convey— 
the more so since their own secular and religious leaders were 
opposed to them. If anything, the minorities acted as a cushion— 
absorbing the impact of regular Western commercial and 
diplomatic activities in Turkey, and thus protecting the Turks 
from direct contact and contamination. What they did do, how- 
ever, was to provide a nucleus of people familiar, on the one hand, 
with Turkish, on the other, with French or Italian, and thus able, 
when required, to translate Western books, to act as interpreters 
for Western instructors, and to teach Western languages to 
aspiring Turks. 

If the channels through which the ideas of the Revolution 
might flow into Turkey existed, their use was not left to chance, 
but was the subject of sustained efforts by the French. Partly out 
of general missionary enthusiasm, partly in order to secure the 
support of the still not negligible Ottoman power at a critical 
time, the French devoted much attention to winning sympathy in 
the Ottoman capital and provinces. From the first an important 
section of the French community in Istanbul adhered to the 
Revolution, and aroused the ire of the Austrian and Prussian 
embassies by the wearing of revolutionary emblems and the 
holding of revolutionary meetings.*® In June 1793 citizen Des- 
corches. (ci-devant Marquis de Sainte-Croix) arrived in Istanbul 
as emissary of the French Republic, with the double mission of 
winning Ottoman support for French policy and Ottoman sym- 
pathy for the Revolution. The inauguration of the republican flag 
was made the occasion of a public celebration, culminating in a 
salute from two French ships moored off Seraglio Point. They flew 
the colours of the Ottoman Empire, of the French and American 
republics, ‘and those of a few other powers that had not sullied 
their arms in the impious league of tyrants’. In a solemn 
ceremony a tree of liberty was planted in the soil of Turkey. 

40 E, de Marcère, Une Ambassade à Constantinople, i (1927), 453 Zinkeisen, vi. 861 ff; 
Cevdet, Tarik, vi. 183 ff. E 4 
, 50 Marcère, ii, 12-15. See further Sybel, in R. hist., xi, 107 ff. on French propaganda 
in Turkey in this period. The published proceedings of the Committee of Public 
Safety contain several references to the expenditure of large sums of money in Turkey, 


for the purposes of the Republic. For further details, see B. Lewis, in The New Asia 
Pp. 40 ff. f 
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The French government also took further steps to encourage vi 
growth. In April 1795 the Foreign Ministry in Paris informe 
Descorches that the Committee of Public Safety had decided to 
re-establish the French printing press in Istanbul, and announced 
the dispatch of Louis Allier, director of the French Imprimerie 
Nationale, to take charge of it. Three other assistants were sent, 
together with two presses and a quantity of French type. The 


ambassador was instructed to use this press to the best advantage 
of the Republic.5? 


Far more important, however, than any pamphlets, bulletins, 
or newspapers was the effect of the unrecorded efforts of individual 
Frenchmen in Istanbul and elsewhere, who abandoned the 
mutually agreed exclusiveness that had kept Franks and Muslims 
from all but formal contacts in the past, and for the first time 
sought the intimacy and cultivated the friendship of Muslim 
Turks, Turkish-speaking Frenchmen, native Christians, and some 
Turks began to form a new society in the capital, in which the 
needs and ideas of the time were discussed, and the enthusiastic 


optimism of revolutionary France found a response among the few 
but highly placed Turks that looked to the West for guidance and 
inspiration. 


The Turkish Reaction 9 


The Revolution seems to haye made little immediate impression 
n the Turks, who, like other contemporary observers, at first 
51 Ibid. pp. 116 ff; L. Lagarde, ‘Note sur les 
l'époque révolutionnaire’, J. As., coxxxvi ( 

In the latter work a reproduction is given of an entire i a 
Constantinople, dated 1 Floréal, year 5 (20 A hes reporte 
that he had distributed a bulleti ui in ard ea SC ee 
(J. Sorel, L’ Europe et la Révolution française, iv (1909), 248). 

52 The contemporary Turkish historians are diş, 
and in O, M. von Schlech 


3 mpire for the years 1791-1808 d 

E inger, Geschichtsschreiber, PP. 339-40, Schlechta-Wssehr! at 
PP. 10-11, and the article on Asim j , by Köprülü.) A far profounder tea 
x 822-95), whose 12-volume history of the Otto™ 
Empire from 1774 to 1826 must rank 


d Heu A Since the foundation of the Ottoman (! 
Turkish) Historical Society in 1910, Turki > 8 
number of studies and of editions of do, 
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regarded it as a purely internal affair of no great consequence. 
Even when the Revolution spread by war to the neighbouring 
countries and convulsed Western Europe, the Turks still regarded 
it as an internal affair of Christendom, having no relevance to the 
Ottoman Empire, which as a Muslim state was immune to this 
contagion. Diplomatically, the preoccupation of the Christian 
powers with the revolutionary wars was even of benefit to the 
Porte. Ahmed Efendi, the Privy Secretary of Selim III, noted this 
in his journal in January 1792, and concluded: ‘May God 
cause the upheaval in France to spread like syphilis to the enemies 
of the Empire, hurl them into prolonged conflict with one another, 
and thus accomplish results beneficial to the Empire, amen.'53 

A new phase began with the partition of the territories of the 
Republic of Venice by the treaty of Campo Formio of 17 October 
1797. By the fifth article of this treaty, the Ionian islands, together 
with the former Venetian possessions on the adjoining coasts of 
Albania and Greece, were annexed to the French Republic. 
France, the traditional ally of the Ottoman Empire, had become 
her neighbour—and ancient friendship could not stand the shock. 
Soon alarming reports began to come in from Morea—of liberty 
and equality on the borders of the Empire, of speeches and 
ceremonies recalling the ancient glories and liberties of Hellas 
and promising their restoration—of French intelligence with 
rebels and dissidents in Ottoman Greece and French plans to 
annex Morea and Crete.®4 French reassurances failed to comfort 
the Divan, and when General Tamara, the new Russian am- 
bassador, repeated the warnings of his predecessor against the 
dangers of revolutionary France, he was listened to with greater 
attention.55 Before long still more alarming reports began to arrive 
of French naval preparations in Toulon, and of a projected 
French attack on the Ottoman dominions. In the spring of 1798 


meanwhile been rehoused and reorganized. (For brief accounts, see B. Lewis, “Başvek- 
âlet Arşivi”, in EZ2; S. J. Shaw, “Archival sources for Ottoman history: the Archives 
of Turkey’, 7405 (1960), 1-12). 
NH. Tahsin Öz, ed., “Selim III ün Sırkatibi tarafindan tutulan Ruzname’, Tar. Ves., 
lii (May 1949), 184. cf. Cevdet, Tarih, vi. 130. In Turkish syphilis is called Frengi, 
54 On the reports of Hasan Paşa, the Vali of Morea, see Karal, “Yunan Adalarının 
Fransızlar tarafından işgalı ve Osmanlı-Rus münasebâtı 1797-8’, Tar. Semineri Derg., i 
(1937), 103 ff.; cf. Cevdet, vi. 280-1. 
55 Karal, Tar. Sem. Derg., pp- 116 ff, where the official Ottoman record of the 
Conversation with Tamara is given. 
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the Reis-iil-Kiittab, Ahmed Atıf Efendi, was instructed to prepare 2 
memorandum for the Divan on the political situation, and on the 
invitation extended by the Allies to the Porte to join an anti- 
French coalition. His report is worth quoting at some length. 
He begins with a general account of the French Revolution, 
presented, in accordance with Ottoman politeness, as something 
well known to his readers, but clearly intended to remove their 
illusions as to the real purport of the events in France: 


It is one of the things known to all well-informed persons that the 
conflagration of sedition and wickedness that broke out a few years ago 
in France, scattering sparks and shooting flames of mischief and tumu t 
in all directions, had been conceived many years previously in us 
minds of certain accursed heretics, and had been a quiescent €V! 
which they sought an opportunity to waken, In this way: the known 
and famous atheists Voltaire and Rousseau, and other materialists like 
them, had printed and published various works, consisting; God 
preserve us, of insults and vilification against the pure prophets an 


great kings, of the removal and abolition of all religion, and of allusions 
to the sweetness of equality and republicanism, all expressed in easily 
intelligible words and phrases, 


in the form of mockery, in the languas® 
of the common people. Finding the pleasure of novelty in these writings 
most of the people, even youths and women, inclined towards them 
and paid close attention to them, so that heresy and wickedness sprea 
like syphilis to the arteries of their brains and corrupted their belicis- 
When the revolution became more intense, none took offence at t $ 
closing of churches, the killing and. expulsion of monks, and t 
abolition of religion and doctrine: they set their hearts on equality A7 
freedom, through which they hoped to attain perfect bliss in this worl“ 
in accordance with the lying teachings increasingly disseminated among 
the common people by this pernicious crew, who stirred up sedition 2° 
evil because of selfishness or self-interest, It is well known that the 
ultimate basis of the order and cohesion of every state is a firm grasP 
of the roots and branches of holy law, religion, and doctrine; that yi 
tranquillity of the land and the control of the subjects cannot be = 
compassed by political means alone; that the necessity for the feat i 
God and the regard for retribution in tl 


MODE 
he hearts of God's slaves i$ © 
of the unshakeably established divine decrees; that in both ancient and 


modern times every state and people has had its own religion, whether 
true or false. Nevertheless, the leaders of the sedition and evil appearing 
in France, in a manner without Precedent, in order to facilitate th 
accomplishment of their evil purposes, and in utter disregard of t? 
fearsome consequences, have removed the fear of God and the 182 


^ 
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for retribution from the common people, made lawful all kinds of 
abominable deeds, utterly obliterated all shame and decency, and thus 
prepared the way for the reduction of the people of France to the state 
of cattle. Nor were they satisfied with this alone, but, finding supporters 
like themselves in every place, in order to keep other states busy with 
the protection of their own régimes and thus forestall an attack on 
themselves, they had their rebellious declaration which they call “The 
Rights of Man’ translated into all languages and published in all parts, 
and.strove to incite the common people of the nations and religions to 


rebel against the kings to whom they were subject.5? 


In this document the French Revolution is clearly regarded 
as a danger which threatened the Ottoman Empire as well as 
the Christian states. The need to overcome it overrode both the 
traditional enmity between the Porte and her neighbours and the 
traditional friendship between the Porte and France. 

The French landing at Alexandria on 1 July 1798, and the 
subsequent activities of the French in Egypt and Palestine con- 
firmed Atif’s reasoning. The long-term effects of the impact of 
revolutionary France on the Arab peoples are well known. But 
even the immediate effects were disturbing enough to induce the 
Ottoman government to embark on what in our time is called 
ideological warfare. In a proclamation distributed in Arabic in 
Syria, Egypt, and Arabia, a detailed refutation of revolutionary 
doctrines was offered: 


In the Name of God, the Merciful and the Compassionate. 

O you who believe in the unity of God, community of Muslims, 
know that the French nation (may God devastate their dwellings and 
abase their banners, for they are tyrannical infidels and dissident 
evildoers) do not believe in the unity of the Lord of Heaven and 
Earth, nor in the mission of the intercessor on the Day of Judgment, 
but have abandoned all religions, and denied the after-world and its 
penalties . . . so that they have pillaged their churches and the adorn- 
ments of their crucifixes and attacked their priests and monks. They 
assert that the books which the prophets brought are clear error, and 
that the Koran, the Torah and the Gospels are nothing but fakes and 
idle talk . . . that all men are egual in humanity, and alike in being 
men, none has any superiority of merit over any other, and every one 
himself disposes of his soul and arranges his own livelihood in this 
life. . . , With counterfeit books and meretricious falsehoods they 


56 Cevdet, Tarih, vi. 394 ff. 
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address themselves to every party and say: ‘We belong to you, to your 
religion and to your community’, and they make them vain amp 
and utter fearful warnings. They are wholly given up to villainy an 

debauchery, and ride the steed of perfidy and presumption, and dive 


in the sea of delusion and oppression and are united under the banner 
of Satan. ,.. .5” 


It is interesting to note which characteristics of the French 
Revolution were most shocking to Atıf Efendi and to the author of 
the proclamation, or were regarded by them as most likely to 
shock their readers. Neither makes any reference to the execution 
of Louis XVI, which had such an effect on Christian Europe. 
Von Knobelsdorf, the Prussian chargé d'affaires in Istanbul, 
reported in a dispatch of 11 March 1793 that ‘le Grand Seigneur; 
instruit jusqu’aux moindres détails de ce crime affreux, en fut 5i 
affecté, qu'il en a été malade; tout le Divan, tout le peuple €? 
est saisi d'horreur'.5* That the Sultan was sick with horror at 
the execution of his royal brother is likely enough, but the violent 
death of a sovereign was too familiar a feature of political life 
in Istanbul to arouse much comment. Nor did even the abolition 
of the monarchy attract much attention. The Ottomans had been 
familiar for centuries with republican institutions in Venice an 


separation of State and Church, the abandonment of all religious 
of reason. At 


57 The Turkish text, from a document in the Is i is gi Karal 
tanbul hi ven by ; 
Fransa- Misir, PP. 108 ff. The Arabic text, as brought to dem Sir ‘Sidney Smithy 
is given in an Arabic biography of Jazzar Pasa, attributed to Haydar Ahmad Shiha?, 
Ta'rikh Ahmad Basha al-Jazzar (Beirut, 1955), pp. 195 f i 
58 Zinkeisen, vi. 858-9 n. 2. 
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may be gathered from the frequent hostile allusions to it in 
Ottoman sources. At the same time they began to appreciate the 
explosive content of the ideas of equality and liberty, though it 
seems that the latter was at first regarded as a danger to the 
Christian subjects of the Porte rather than to the Turks themselves. 

While France and Turkey were at war, the communication of 
French ideas to the Turks was at a disadvantage. Nevertheless, 
the swift and easy success of an army of less than 30,000 Frenchmen 
in conquering and ruling Egypt for over three years did not fail to 
impress, nor did the tolerance and sympathy shown by the French 
rulers of Egypt. By the terms of the peace, France withdrew from 
the Ionian islands as well as from Egypt, and thus terminated her 
brief tenure as a neighbour of the Porte. The voice of France, no 
longer shouting in Greek and in Arabic, became more audible in 
Istanbul. E 

While Brune, Ruffin, and Sébastiani worked to restore French 
influence at the Porte, a new Turkish ambassador, Mehmed Said 
Halet Efendi, served in Paris from 1802 to 1806. Halet was a 
convinced reactionary, and a hater of all things Western. But even 
his strictures on Frangistan, as he calls it, reveal how strong 
French influence was. Some extracts from his letters may illustrate 
the point: 


I ask you to pray for my safe return from this land of infidels, for I 
have come as far as Paris, but I have not yet seen the Frangistan that 
people speak of and praise; in what Europe these wonderful things and 
these wise Franks are, I do not know . . . 


Glory be to God, the minds and beliefs of these people! It is a strange 
thing that this Frangistan, with the praises of which our ears have for 
so long been filled, we found to be not only unlike what was said, but, " 
the reverse. . .. 


If anyone, with the intention either of intimidating you or of leading 
you astray, praises Frangistan, then ask him this question: “Have you 
been to Europe, or have you not” If he says: "Indeed I have been 
there, and I enjoyed myself awhile’, then assuredly he is a partisan and 
a spy of the Franks. If he says, 'No, I have not been, I know it from 
history books', then he is one of two things—either he is an ass, who 
takes heed of what the Franks write, or else he praises the Franks out of 
religious fanaticism. . . .9? 

59 Karal, Halet Efendinin Paris Büyük Elçiliği, 1802-6 (1940), 32 ff. 
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a great deal of attention to French influence. The French had 
presented themselves as friends a 


Certain sensualists, naked of the garment of loyalty, from time to 


time learned politics from them; some, desirous of learning their 
language, took French i 


teachers, acquired their idiom and prided 
themselves , , 


explicitly, and gave forewarning of the evil conse uences to which 
their activiti ive ri ic q ; 


i € soil of Islar N car both 
sweet and bitter fruit. m. It was to b 


The contemporary evidence of the influence of new ideas i? 
Turkey is largely negative: i 
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expression of new political theories or programmes. As so often 
happens, the first appearance of heterodox ideas in an authori- 
tarian society is known only from refutations and condemnations; 
when positive responses appear, they are sporadic and furtive, 
and, in Islamic societies especially, assume the traditional dis- 
guise of a return to the sanctified past. Evidence of the working of 
new ideas is elusive, but it exists—as for example in the un- 
precedented attempts, in 1807 and 1808, to define and demarcate 
political authority,9? and in the gradual transformation of the 
old Ottoman practice of Meşveret, consultation, under the in- 
fluence of European parliamentary ideas. In a very significant 
Passage the historian Şanizade (d. 1826)98 discusses the nature 
of consultative meetings. He is careful to base the holding of such 
meetings on Islamic precedent and ancient Ottoman practice, 
and to give warning against their misuse; at the same time he 
Points out that such consultations are normally held, with 
beneficial effects, in “certain well-organized states'—a striking 
euphemism for Europe—and attributes to those attending them 
a representative quality entirely new to Islamic political thought. 
The members of the councils consist of two groups, servants of 
the state and representatives of the subjects; they discuss and 
argue freely, and thus arrive at a decision.°° It is in this seemingly 
casual, barely perceptible form that such radical and alien ideas 
às popular representation, free debate, and corporate decision 
make their first appearance in Ottoman writings. It would be 
arbitrary to assign a source for these ideas—the Revolution, the 
Enlightenment, or the ultimate example of the ordered liberties 
of England. This much, however, can be said—that the events 
of the French Revolution were the first to bring these ideas 
dramatically before the rest of the world, and the government 
of the French Republic the first to try and teach them. 


“7 See below, pp. 75 and 447- 

%8 On Şanizade see below, pp. 86-87. Fr " i 

s5 Şanizade, Tarih, iv, 2-3; cf. B. Lewis in BSOAS, xxix (1966), 385-6, and 
“Hurriyya ii’ in EI?. 


CHAPTER IV 


The Ottoman Reform 


Moi-méme, ivre de joie de voir ma patrie dans l'état que je desirois st ardemment, 
éclairée tous les jours davantage du flambeau des sciences et des arts. . . - 


iki. 1809» 
SEID MUSTAFA, ‘Diatribe’, 1803 


In scanning over the riches of civilization, spread out before him for acceptances 


: e 
he contemptuously rejects those calculated to benefit his people, and chooses € 
modern scientific governing machine, result of ages of experiments, with its pater 
screws for extracting blood and treasure, conscription and taxation. 


I. 
ADOLPHUS SLADE, R.N., ‘Record of Travels in Turkey, Greece, &¢.’s 183 
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ental colleagues. In September 1807 


i e only important partisan of reform SÜ 
alive, at large, and in a positi. P 


Bayrakdar Mustafa Pasa 
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Afterwards, however, he was won over, became an enthusiastic 
partisan of reform, and Was given high military rank and his 
appointment in Rumelia. 

His headquarters in Ruschuk now became the rallying-point 
of the surviving reformers, as well as of other opponents of the 
new régime in the capital. In the summer of 1808 he was ready 
to take the offensive. The Grand Vezir, Çelebi Mustafa Paşa, 
was still at Edirne with the army of Rumelia, and was virtually 
excluded from power by the ruling group in Istanbul. Bayrakdar 
Mustafa and his associates now moved from Ruschuk to Edirne, 
joined forces with the Grand Vezir, and together marched on 
Istanbul, where they obtained control of the city. The Sultan 
Mustafa IV, learning of their intention to restore Selim III, took 
the precaution of having him murdered. He himself was imme- 
diately after deposed, and his brother Mahmud became Sultan. 

The Grand Vezirate of Bayrakdar Mustafa Paşa lasted only a 
few months, until November 1808, when he was overthrown and 
killed by a revolt of Janissaries. During that time, however, he 
began a most ambitious programme. He reconstituted the Nizam 
troops under a new name, revived and extended the reforming 
edicts, and convened a great Imperial assembly, to which he 
invited high officials, governors, pashas, and ayan from all over the 
Empire. Among those who came were the Beylerbeys of Rumelia 
and Anatolia, the governors of the provinces adjoining the 
capital, the heads of several of the powerful derebey families of 
Anatolia, and of course the high dignitaries of the capital. By the 
beginning of October some two-thirds of the invited guests had 
reached Istanbul, and the Bayrakdar, accompanied by the highest 
officers of state as well as by a number of the ulema, formally 
inaugurated the assembly in the Imperial palace. In a rousing 
address, he set before the assembled pashas a programme of 
reform, including a thoroughgoing reorganization of the Janissary 
corps, which would have removed a whole series of long-cherished 
abuses, and, at the same time, confirmed the rights and privileges 
of the derebeys and ayan, the new provincial élite to which the 
Bayrakdar himself belonged.” 


: 3 Sanizade, i. 66-73. Cevdet, Tarih, ix. 3-7 and 278-83. On the significance of the 

deed of agreement? (sened-i ittifak) see Inalcık, “Tanzimat Nedir’ in Tarik Araştırmaları 
(1941), P- 249 (a brief restatement in English by the same author in “Land Problems 
in Turkish History’, Muslim Wid., xlv (1955), 2253 Dustar (1966), pp. 6 fT. ; also below 
P- 447. i 
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An agreement was soon reached between the derebeys and iut 
central government, and reluctantly ratified by the Sultan. 


1 ted 
attempts to put it into force soon alienated all but a few devo 
friends, and in the following month 
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French.* He himself certainly had no knowledge of French, nor 
of any other Western language.? His father was Abdülhamid I, 
during whose reign the first modern training schools were estab- 
lished in Turkey. His cousin, Selim III, seems to have exercised a 
Profound influence on him, especially in the last year of joint 
seclusion, between Selim’s deposition and his death. His educa- 
tion was that normal to an Ottoman prince—Turkish and the 
classical Islamic languages, religion and law, poetry and history. 
He had no direct knowledge of the West, nor any means 
of access to it save through intermediaries, since he knew no 
Western language, and little was available in Turkish translation. 


After the violent end of Bayrakdar Mustafa Pasa, it was eighteen 
years before the Sultan could return to his projects of military 
reform. These years were not, however, spent in idleness. His first 
task was the war against Russia. After its conclusion in 1812, he 
Set to work to restore or establish the authority of the central 


Briefe über Rustéinde und Begebenheiten in der Türkei aus den Jahren 1835 bis 1839 (1891), 
and the English sailor Adolphus Slade, Record of Travels in Turkey, Greece, &c., . . . in 
the years 1829, 1830, and 1831 (1832). For Turkey in the 1840’s and 1850's, there are 
excellent accounts in Charles White, Three Years in Constantinople (1846), and A. 
Ubicini, Lettres sur la Turquie (1853-4). The final phase of the Tanzimat, and the brief 
Interlude of the first constitution, are described with knowledge and insight by the 
erman consul and scholar A. D. Mordtmann, in his book published anonymously 
Under the title Stambul und das moderne Türkenthum (1877). The major published Turkish 
roniclers of the period are Şanizade, Cevdet, and Lütfi. Sanizade (on whom see 
elow, p. 84) was an Imperial Historiographer whose chronicle (n.d.) covers the years 
1808-20. Cevdet Pasa’s history (see above, p. 64 n. 52) goes only as far as 1826, but 
his Observations and memoranda (Tezakir, i-xxxix, ed. Baysun (1953-1963); Maruzat, 
Published in TOEM, nos. 78-93) tell us much about the events of his own time, 
Ahmed Lütfi, who succeeded Cevdet as Imperial Historiographer in 1865, wrote a 
chronicle covering the period. 1825-68, of which only the first eight volumes, as far 
as 1847, have been printed (Tarih-i Lütfi, 1290-1328 A.H.). Among other Turkish 
historians of the time, mention may be made of Tayyarzade Ata, whose chronicle 
arih-i Ata) is especially informative on court affairs and personalities; Mustafa 
uri Paşa, whose Netaic ül-Vukuat includes valuable surveys and analyses of develop- 
ment and reform in the government, armed forces, and finances; Mehmed Siireyya, 
to whom we owe an invaluable biographical dictionary of Ottoman worthies (Sicill-i 
Osmani (1308-15); and the Grand Vezir Kamil Pasa, whose political history (Tarih-i 
Siyasi-i Devlet-i Aliye-i Osmaniye, 1327 A.H.) goes as far as about the mid-century, 
€sides these and other works of historiography, there are Turkish newspapers, 
Periodicals, and pamphlets of the period, as well as a vast documentation in the state 
archives that has only to a very limited extent been examined or exploited by scholars, 


* For a brief bibliographic note on the ‘abundant literature’ on this story, see 
* Deny, ‘Walide Sultan’, in ÆI}, iv. 1118. 
5 Moltke, P. 408: ‘so viel ist gewiss, dass der Grossherr nicht eine Silbe Englisch, 
Französisch oder Deutsch verstand" 
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to the practices of her golden prime. The Sultan even specificd that 
the new force would not be instructed by Christians or foreigners, 
but only by Muslim officers familiar with modern military methods, 
The whole was approved by the Chief Muftiand theulema, as being 
justified by the overriding needs of the Holy War against the 
infidels, and the document was signed and sealed by senior 
Janissary officers and civilian officials, including the Reis 
Efendi. 

But the Janissaries, as Mahmud had no doubt anticipated, 
would not be persuaded. On 15 June, ten days after the formal 
inauguration of the new corps, they mutinied for the last time. 
Overturning their soup-kettles in the traditional gesture of 
revolt, the five Janissary battalions assembled in the Etmeydam 
and soon gathered a furious mob, bent on repeating the massacre 
of 1807. But this time most of the populace was against them— 
and Mahmud was ready for them. A loyal senior officer, Aga 
Hiiseyin Pasa, had arrived with troops and guns, and. against 
the heavy cannon the Janissaries were helpless. Not a whiff, 
but thirty minutes of grape-shot fired into the packed square 
and barracks sufficed to exterminate the Janissaries and to destroy 
a centuries’ old institution, once the terror of Europe, lately the 
terror of the Sultans and their law-abiding subjects. A proclama- 
tion, issued on 17 June, abolished the corps of Janissaries, and 
set up in their place a new army, to be known as the Asakir-i 
Mansure-i Muhammediye, the victorious Muhammedan soldiers. 
Ağa Hüseyin Paşa—himself a former Aga of the Janissaries— 
commanded the new force. A month later, on the pretext that 
they had stirred up revolts of protest against the destruction of the 
Janissaries, the Sultan dissolved the dervish brotherhood of the 
Bektaşis, for centuries intimately associated with the corps of 
Janissaries. With the support of the Chief Mufti and the chief 
ulema, he outlawed the brotherhood, destroyed its convents, 
Publicly executed three of its leaders, and exiled the rest.8 

The massacre of the Janissaries, known to the reformers as the 
Vak'a-i Hayriye—the Auspicious Incident—completed the prepar- 
atory work which the Sultan had already begun with his cam- 
Paigns to end provincial autonomy. The valley-lords and notables 
In the provinces, the Janissaries and dervishes in the capital, all 
those who restricted the arbitrary power of the Sultan, had been 

8 Rasim, iv. 1830 ff. 
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destroyed. Now no group remaine Bb m 
epee Sultans will from entrenched positions of m 
and accepted privilege; no armed force survived, other A 
the Sultan's own new-style soldiery—equipped with Ps city 
gunners who no longer needed to fear the anger o with 
populace. Even the ulema, the guardians of the Holy Da 
neither the Janissaries nor the crowd to appeal to, were y ihe 
weakened in their task of moderating ‘the despotism o for 
Sultan. The way was now clear to that radical reorganization 
which Mahmud had been waiting for so many years. << death 
Between the destruction of the Janissaries in 1826 and his eee 
in 1839, Mahmud II embarked on a great programme of pe 
in them he laid down the main lines along which later Tur 
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were to follow. In each field of reform, kr 
creation of a new order was preceded by the destruction of e b e 
one—and all these preliminary demolitions were made yen o 
by the destruction of the Janissary corps, the central repositorY 
military power of the traditional order. 
Military Reforms 
With the Janissaries 
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fire-fighting, and the like, in the capital. In a period of grow! ^ 
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9 B. Lewis, “Bâb-i Ser'askeri? and ‘Dabtiyya’ in EF. 
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In the summer of 1826 a code of regulations for the new-style 
army was prepared. It provided for a force of 12,000 men, to be 
stationed in Istanbul, and divided into eight sections. Orders 
were also to be issued for the recruitment of new-style troops in 
the provinces. The soldiers were to serve for twelve years.19 

The restoration of peace, with the signing of the treaty of 
Adrianople in 1829, gave the Sultan leisure to take up more 
actively the training and equipment of his new troops, for whom 
there were still many tasks within the Empire. The most important 
of these was the impending reckoning with Muhammad Ali, the 
refractory Pasha of Egypt, whose strikingly successful efforts at 
Westernizing his army and navy had provided the spur that drove 
Mahmud and his ministers forward in the same direction. In the 
competition for the support and goodwill of the West, it was necess- 
aryto show that the Sultan could be as progressive and as liberal as 
his vassal. In the battle for Syria, it was necessary to put in the field 
forces capable of meeting the modern army ofthe Pasha of Egypt. 

The Egyptian forces had acquitted themselves well in the 
campaign against the Greek insurgents, and provided a model of 
Successful reform. It was to Cairo, therefore, that, in 1826, the 
Sultan sent his first appeal for help—a request to the Pasha of 
Egypt for twelve expert instructors.11 It was, needless to say, 
refused with somewhat specious excuses, and the Sultan, like the 
Pasha before him, had to look to Europe for help. France, hitherto 
the source of military guidance and instructors, was compromised, 
first by her sympathy for the Greek insurgents, and later by her 
Support for Muhammad Ali. The Sultan therefore looked else- 
Where. Britain was tarred with the brush of philhellenism, and an 
Offer from Palmerston in 1834 to send officers to train the Turkish 
army was turned down. In the following year some furtber 
attempts were made to arrange for British assistance to the 
Turkish forces. Some Turkish cadets were accepted at Woolwich, 
and three officers went to Istanbul to assist and advise in the 
reorganization of the army. They accomplished little, and a'naval 
mission sent in 1838 fared no better. One of the reasons for their 
failure was no doubt the growth of Russian influence in Istanbul, 
Which worked against any British connexion with the Turkish 
armed forces. Another was the resentment of the officers at the 


10 Ubicini, letter 19. 11 Lütfi, i. 196. 
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, 5 5 : ial 
slighting way in which they were received, and the quasi-men 
status offered to them.12 


The same attitude was noted by another European ig 
who spent four years in Turkey. The Prussian Lieutenant, ae 
Field-Marshal Helmuth von Moltke, reached Istanbul towar 
the end of 1835, on a private visit. While there he made a deep 
impression on the Sultan, who engaged his services as adviser 17 
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were still tolerably polite, but the ordinary man would not 
present arms to us, and the women and children from time to 
time followed us with curses. The soldier obeyed but did not 
salute.” Even the Turkish command did not dare to demand of the 
Turkish soldier that he show respect to a Gavur.14 


Education 15 


One of the most serious defects of the new army was its lack of 
Officers. Soldiers could be found and drafted easily enough, and 
the teaching of new drill and new weapons did not offer insuper- 
able difficulties. The production of a competent officer corps was, 
however, another matter. There were a few Western renegades 
and adventurers in the artillery and engineers, who provided a 
nucleus of technically trained officers. Otherwise all branches of 
the new army were desperately short of competent officers. 

It was partly to fill this need, partly to meet the parallel need 
for competent civil servants, that Mahmud devoted increasing 
attention to education. Without adequate cadres of men able and 
willing first to receive and then to impart instruction, the whole 
edifice of reform was doomed to collapse. 

Two schools were already in existence—the naval and military 
engineering schools established in 1773 and 1793 respectively. 
These had gone through some difficult days, but were now revived 
and functioning again. In 1827, in the teeth of strong opposition, 
the Sultan took the revolutionary step of sending four students to 
Paris; others followed later.19 This step, like so many of Mah- 
mud’s other reforms, followed a precedent set by Muhammad 
Ali, who had sent a large batch of students to Paris in 1826, and 
individuals in previous years. Mahmud began with a batch of 
military and naval cadets, for whom places were found in various 
European capitals. They were the first outriders of a great pro- 
Cession of Turkish students to Europe, who on their return played 
a role of immense importance in the transformation of their 
country, 


14 Moltke, PP. 412-13. i j 

15 See Berkes, The Development of Secularism (1964), pp. 99 f Turkish histories of 
education in this period will be found in Mahmud Cevad, Maarif-i Umumiye Nezareti 
Tarihçe-i Teşkilât ve Icraaı (1339 a.s.) (an official history of the Ministry of Education 
with many documents); Ergin, Maarif, ii. For a contemporary Western impression 
See Ubicini, letter 9. 
_ is Karal, Tar. Os, v. 166. A picture of the first group of students, taken in Paris 
in 1830, is reproduced in Tanzimat, facing P- 737- 
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French and modern subjects. Their purpose was to train govern- 
ment officials and translators, and, as with the military schools, 
their pupils were supported out of public or endowment funds. 
Their graduates include several leading figures of the next 
generation. 

In an address to the students of the medical school at the in- 
auguration of the new building in 1838, the Sultan remarked: 


You will study scientific medicine in French . . . my purpose in 
having you taught French is not to educate you in the French language; 
it is to teach you scientific medicine and little by little to take it into 
our language . . . work to acquire a knowledge of medicine from your 
teachers, and strive gradually to take it into Turkish and give it 
currency in our language. . . .18 


With these words the Sultan had touched on a central problem 
of the educational and indeed of the entire reform project—the 
language barrier. The number of Muslim Turks with an adequate 
knowledge of a European language was still fantastically small. 
Some had been trained during the reign of Selim III, but most of 
them had perished during the Hippodrome massacre of 1807. 
Instructors, advisers, even technical officers in the army were 
Europeans, and their instruction, advice, and commands had to 
Pass through the prism of translation and interpretation. For a 
While recourse was had to native Christian interpreters, but these 
had many drawbacks. The instruction of a Frankish teacher, 
repellent enough in itself, did not gain by the mediation of an 

menian or Greek interpreter, whose appearance and accent 
would, for Turkish hearers, add to its alien grotesqueness a 
ridiculous familiarity. : , 

There was thus an urgent need for Muslims with a knowledge of 
languages—to learn and to teach the sciences of the West, to 
translate textbooks into Turkish, and, as part of this task, to 
Create in the Turkish language the technical and scientific 
Vocabulary needed to describe the many new objects and con- 
<epts imported from the West. 

. In these tasks two men made a contribution of outstanding 
Importance, The first was Ataullah Mehmed, known as Sanizade 


connotation of legal. Ihsan Sungu, “Mekteb-i Maarif-i Adliyenin Tesisi’, Tar, Ves, 
i (1941), 212-25; Cevad, pp. 25-26; Ergin, Maarif, pp. 324 ff.; Mardin, Genesis, 
PP. 207-8, 337-8. On the military school see D. A. Rustow, “Harbiye, in E/2. a 


18 Quoted by Suheyl Ünver in Tanzimat, pp. 940-1. 
n ` 
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Reforms in Government and Administration: the Language Question 

A knowledge of Western languages was also needed in the 
conduct of public affairs, and especially in foreign relations. In 
the past, Ottoman sovereigns and ministers had felt no need to 
demean themselves by learning the barbarous idioms of Europe. 
Such contact as was indispensable was maintained through the 
European embassies in Istanbui, and conversations were held 
through the medium of dragomans, who were usually local 
Christians. Every Embassy employed one, and the Ottoman 
government itself maintained a functionary known as the Drago- 
man of the Sublime Porte or of the Imperial Council, who con- 
ducted both its conversations and its correspondence. This post, 
which lasted for over three centuries, was usually held by Christ- 
ians, and in the course of the eighteenth century had become the 
Preserve of a small group of patrician Greek families of the 

hanar district of Istanbul. 

It will be obvious that the holder of the post was in a position 
to exercise considerable influence on the foreign policy of the 
Empire. Nevertheless, the Greek monopoly was not challenged 
until 1821, when the Greek revolt raised obvious and serious 
difficulties. In that year the last Greek dragoman, Stavraki 
Aristarchi, was dismissed and executed, and the decision taken to 
entrust the post to a Muslim.** 

It was not casy to find one. Selim's young men, few enough to 
start with, had for the most part perished or lost their proficiency 
and there were few others. As late as 1844, when Charles White 
Was in Istanbul, he was able to name only a bare dozen of edu- 
cated Turks with a competent knowledge of a Western language 
and some reading in Western books.?? 

After two or three weeks, says Sanizade, when papers in Greek 
Or ‘Frankish’ were accumulating at the Sublime Porte, the Sultan 
transferred Yahya Efendi, a teacher at the school of mathematics, 
to the office of dragoman, first with a temporary and then with a 
Permanent appointment. Sanizade rightly insists on the im- 
Portance of this nomination, which placed this crucial post in safe, 
Muslim hands, and freed the professional use of foreign languages 
from the stigma of a gâvur trade. 28 


21 Sanizade, iv. 20; Cevdet, Tarih, xi. 166. 22 White, ii. 176. 
23 Sanizade, iv. 33-35; Cevdet, xii. 43. ef. Sketches, pp. 281 £f. 
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1834.27 Even the sons of these first diplomats, profiting from the 
Opportunities of a stay in Europe in childhood or youth, filled a 
disproportionate number of high offices of state in the next genera- 
tion. An outstanding example was Ahmed Vefik Paşa, the grand- 
son and the son of interpreters, who went with his father'to Paris 
in 1834 and spent the three years from 11 to 14 as a pupil at the 
Lycée St. Louis. Later he was ambassador in Paris, twice Grand 
Vezir, and President of the Chamber of Deputies in the Ottoman 
parliament of 1877. His literary and scholarly achievements were 
of at least equal significance. His Turkish dictionary, the first 
Serious attempt at one by a Turk, had an importance analogous 
to that of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary in England; his translations 
of Télémaque, Gil Blas, and above all his brilliant adaptation of a 
group of plays by Moliére, opened new paths and revealed new 
vistas in Turkish literature. 
Centralization 

Mahmud II lavished special care on his foreign service and on 

€ training of young diplomats and civil servants in the use of 
foreign languages. This did not, however, help him very much in 
the larger, more difficult, and more complicated task of reorgan- 
izing and modernizing the internal administration of the Empire. 
The first essential of this task, as Mahmud saw it, was the centrali- 
Zation of all power in his own hands, and the elimination of all 
intermediate authorities, both in the capital and in the provinces. 
All power deriving from inheritance, from tradition, from usage, 
Or from popular or local assent was to be suppressed, and the 
Sovereign power alone was to remain as the sole source of authority 
In the Empire. Mahmud therefore continued his campaign in 
Rumelia and Anatolia, and succeeded in establishing direct 
Central control over most areas. Only against the Pasha of Egypt 


Was he ultimately unsuccessful. 
At the same time as he extended the powers of the central 


Bovernment, he tried to improve the apparatus through which 

€y were exercised. An ancient complaint of Ottoman officialdom 
had been its insecurity of tenure and exposure to confiscation 
Which, according to Kogu Bey and his fellow memorialists, had 
led to a decline in competence and a weakening of moral fibre, 


2 On the beginnings of Ottoman diplomacy see J. C. Hurewitz in MEF (1961), 
141-52; on Sadık Rifat Paşa see below, p. 132. 
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of the sixteenth century the system had begun to decay. In the 
army the paid regular troops grew in importance at the expense 
of the feudal cavalry; in the countryside more and more /imars 
were converted into crown lands and appanages and then leased 
out (iltizam or mukataa) to tax-farmers with purely financial and 
no military obligations. The decline of the sipahis as a class, and 
the gradual replacement of timar by iltizam in the country, are 
among the most frequently cited causes of Ottoman decline. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, however, neither 
the sipahi nor the timar had yet disappeared. Extensive lands, 
especially in Anatolia, were still classed and held as mar, and in 
the armed forces there were still many who were paid by fief 
instead of, or as well as, from the treasury. The cavalry was still 
predominantly feudal, as were also many of the local levies raised 
in the provinces. The distinction between the different kinds of 
troops was not rigid, and it was not infrequent for Janissaries and 
other regulars to receive timars. 

The policy of converting timar into domain and then leasing it as 
iltizam was adopted in a more rigorous form by Selim IIT, who 
needed ready money for his New Army and was not averse to 
weakening the basis of the old one. As Asim said: 


Since the ancient revenues of the exalted’ Dynasty were not adequate 
to its present expenditure, and since it was a present necessity to organize 
àn adequate income to cover the cost of the New Army, iimars in the 
eyalet of Anatolia were to be taken over by the treasury. Though a 
Sroup of ignorant people considered this to be manifest tyranny, it is 
Obvious to people of sound judgement . . . that the martyred Sultan had 
acted in a way very far from tyranny.39 


Indeed, Asim implies, considering the cowardly and miserable 
Performance of the sipahis in the war against Russia, it was 
generous of the Sultan merely to divert the revenues of their 
timars to the use of the New Army, and to leave them to enjoy 
life and repose in their countries. 

Mahmud's revocation of all remaining #imars in 1831 was thus a 
logical continuation of the policies of his predecessors. The military 
aspect of the change was of secondary importance. The old-style 
cavalry had been dissolved at the same time as the Janissaries, 
the new army was growing, and the dissolution of the last 


30 Asim, i. 40-41; cf. Cevdet, Tarih, v. 289-90 and vi, 57 ff. 
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the founder’s family and descendants, as a safeguard against the 
general insecurity of property rights. Except by a Sultan, vakf 
could only be made out of mülk, or freehold property, and not out 
of land held as fief, tax-farm, appanage, and the like. It was 
therefore comparatively rare in agricultural areas, and most 
frequent in and around the cities. In Istanbul and other cities 
most mülk had in the course of time become vakf, and almost all 
the building sites, fruit and vegetable gardens, orchards and vine- 
yards in the city and its immediate environs had become, in fact 
or in name, inalienable and irrevocable pious endowments. The 
effective control and disposition of these evkâf and their revenues 
was usually in the hands of administrators and collectors (mütevelli 
and cabi), who belonged to, or were appointed by, members of 
the class of ulema. The Chief Mufti and other dignitaries, both 
religious and lay, had their own groups of evkéf under their 
control, each with his own arrangements for supervision. The 
most important were directly or indirectly under the control of the 
Muftis and Kadis, and thus constituted a major source of eco- 
nomic power for the religious institution. 

In 1826, with the Janissaries out of the way, Mahmud was able 
to strike at this power. Ostensibly with the intention of ending the 
existing anarchy in evkáf administration and bringing them all 
under a single jurisdiction, he created a new Directorate (later 
Ministry) of Evkâf, into which the existing agencies of supervision 
Were incorporated. But, in the words of the historian Mustafa 
Nuri Paşa, himself for a while a Minister of Evkáf, ‘since some of 
the ministers were of tyrannical disposition and some of them 
Were ignorant of important matters of law, the vakf administra- 
tion brimmed over with abuses'.?4 Mahmud's aim was nothing 
less than to centralize the collection and expenditure of Evkdf 
revenues in his own hands, receiving them from the collectors and 
administrators and paying out what was necessary for the upkeep 
of religious buildings, the salaries of religious personnel, and 
Other pious purposes. Mustafa Nuri’s description of Mahmud 
IDs vakf policy amounts to a charge of malversation, and con- 
cludes that the Ministry of Evkáf, ‘which should have been the 
Protector of the evkdf, became their destroyer’.*° Mahmud, it 
Would seem, was not only the Peter the Great but also the 
Henry VIII of Turkey. From a different point of view, Charles 


34 Nuri, Netaic, iv. 100. 36 Ibid. p. 101. 
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Le Spectateur oriental. The real spur, however, was the publication 
in Egypt in 1828, by Muhammad Ali, of the Wakai Migriyya, 
the Egyptian gazette—the first indigenous newspaper published 
in the Middle East. 

What the Pasha could do, the Sultan could do better, if later. 
In 1831 the first issue appeared of the Moniteur ottoman, in the 
French language, under the editorship of a Frenchman called 
Alexandre Blacque, the former editor of Le Spectateur oriental. A 
Turkish version, called Takvim-i Vekayi, followed a few months 
later. It was the first newspaper in the Turkish language, and is 
well described by Charles White: ‘The contents of this journal 
were at first strictly limited to a reproduction of official appoint- 
ments, extracts of judicial trials, and pompous descriptions of the 
Sultan’s progress on state occasions.’*§ It remained the only 
newspaper in Turkish until 1840, when an Englishman called 
William Churchill published the first non-official Turkish news- 
paper, the Ceride-i Havadis. The second did not appear until 1860. 

The Takvim-i Vekayi was required reading for public officials. 
Its efficacy as a means of making the Sultan’s policies and pur- 
Poses better known to his servants was greatly increased by the 
inauguration of a postal system in 1834. The first post road, from 

sküdar to Izmit, was formally opened by the Sultan, riding in a 
Phaeton, followed by his suite in post-carts. They travelled as far 
as Kartal, where the Sultan received a petition in a local dispute 
arising out of the conversion of a Christian girl to Islam. A 
second postal route was opened from Istanbul to Edirne, and later 
others linked the main centres of the Empire. The purpose of the 
new postal system is indicated in the Hatt-i Humayun establishing 
it: " 


Since it is obligatory to secure the safety and procure the revenues 
9f my Imperial realm, and since disorder has arisen and appeared in 
the matter of correspondence, on account of its not being known from, 
Whom and to whom the letters that are sent from my Gate of Felicity 
to the country and that come from the country to my Gate of Felicity 
Come and go; therefore, in order to set this matter aright, it has 
Occurred to my Imperial mind to deal with it in this way: as is the 
Practice in other countries, so also in my lofty Empire, a responsible 
Official being appointed to supervise the matter, and a suitable place 
assigned to it, men shall be established by him at appropriate places in 


38 White, ii. 218 ff. 
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had neither inherited dignity nor acguired esteem, depended 
entirely on the sovereign power. 

The first changes came immediately after the destruction of the 
Janissaries, which here too cleared the way for the extension of 
the Sultans control. Of the two chief limiting authorities in the 
capital, the old army was crushed and the ulema cowed.. The 
Sultan hastened to make use of his opportunity. The Serasker and 
his staff at the Seraskerate became the nucleus of the civilian 
Ministry of War which, until the Young Turk Revolution, was 
able to maintain the control of the central government over the 
armed forces and prevent the recurrence of anything like the 
constant Janissary uprisings that had terrorized the Sultans of 
the preceding period.*9 

The former residence of the Aga of the Janissaries, near the 
Süleymaniye mosque, was turned over to the Chief Mufti, who 
thus for the first time acquired an office and department. Until 
1826 the Chief Muftis had held courts and issued rulings from 
their own residences. Their revenues, their employees, their estab- 
lishments had been entirely independent of the palace, subject 
only to the final power of dismissal. The creation of an office and 
department of the Chief Mufti (known as Bab-i Meşihat or 
Fetvahane) was the first step towards the bureaucratization of the 
ulema, which undermined their popular and effective power and 
gravely weakened their ability—and at times even their desire— 
to resist change. Another, of no less importance, was the subjection 
to government control of the evkâf. 

Deprived of both their financial and their administrative auto- 
nomy, the ulema were weakened as against the central power, 
and were unable to resist successive diminutions of their com- 
petence, authority, and status. The appointment of teachers and 
control of schools and colleges was later transferred to a Ministry 
of Education; the appointment of judges and the administration of 
the law to.a Ministry of Justice; and in time even the drafting of 
fétvas was entrusted to a committee of legal specialists in the Chief 
Mufti's office under the Fetva Emini, the commissioner of fetvas. 
The Chief Mufti himself became a government office-holder, 
with some consultative and advisory functions, and with only such 
effective influence as his own personal character could win for him. 


40 B, Lewis, ‘Bab-i Ser'askeri', in EJ*. See also above, p. 8o. 
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Affairs (Meclis-i Dar-i Şura-yi Askeri) and the High Council for 
Judicial Ordinances (Meclis-i Vala-i Ahkâm-i Adliye). These were 
small, executive groups, each consisting of a chairman, five mem- 
bers, and one or two secretaries. They were to play an important 
role in planning and exccuting the reforms of the immediately 
following period. In 1838 Mahmud also established committees 
for agriculture, trade, industry, and public works. 4% 

While these changes in nomenclature brought little or no 
immediate change in the conduct of affairs, they did mark the 
first step towards the break-up of old, well-entrenched institutions 
and the renewal of the old conflict between the palace and the 
Porte. The changes became more of a reality when the old 
Officials were replaced by a new generation of civil servants 
different in education, outlook, and social background from their 
Predecessors. Their professional skill and solidarity on the one 
hand, and the growing complexity of government on the other, 
helped to curb the growth of palace rule, and to bring the centre 
of power back to the Pashas and functionaries at the Sublime 


Porte. 


Social and Cultural Change 

The medieval Egyptian chronicles tell us that after the great 
Mongol conquests of the thirteenth century, even the Muslim 
Sultans and Emirs of Egypt began to wear their hair long in the 
Mongol style. But in 1315 the Sultan decided to return to the 
Muslim practice of shaving his head. In the words of Magrizi 
(d. 1442): ‘He went to the bath and shaved his whole head, and 
there did not remain one of the Emirs and Mamluks that failed te 
do likewise ; and from that time the soldiers ceased to wear their 
hair long, and so it has continued until today.’*4 

From the rise of Islam until the coming of the European, the 
Mongol was the only infidel invader to establish an empire in the 
heartlands of Islam—and Mongol methods of warfare, Mongol 
laws and customs as well as Mongol styles of dress were for a 
while imitated and adopted even in such lands as Egypt, which 


remained beyond the reach of the Mongol sword. 
43 Ata, iii, 121 fE, 137 ff, 294 ff.; Lütfi, v. 70, 106, 128, &c.; Karal, Tarih, vi. 116 ff, 
44 Sulük, II]1 (Cairo, 1941), p. 148; L. A. Mayer, Mamluk Costume (1952), pp. 17-18; 
cf. Magrizi, [m ii (Bulaq, 1270 A.H.), pp. 216-17 on the introduction of Mongol- 
Style dress by Qalawun in the thirteenth century (D. S. Rice, Le Baptistére de St. Louis 
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These and many other similar sayings attributed to the Prophet 
helped to reinforce the general feeling that to abandon one's own 
form of dress and adopt another was an act of treason and of 
apostasy. Non-Muslims were forbidden to adopt Muslim dress; 
Muslims would not dream of adopting Christian or Jewish dress. 
Even within the Muslim camp, each order of society had its own 
distinctive head-gear; the different shaped head-gear of the ulema, 
the Janissaries, and the men of the pen distinguished them during 
their lifetimes, and were carved in stone on their tombs after their 
death. 

It was thus no easy matter to persuade ordinary Muslim 
Turkish soldiers to accept what for them were the distinguishing 
marks of the infidel, the stigmata of inferiority. Most difficult of all 
to accept was the hat, and even at the present time, in many 
Muslim countries, the head-covering is the last refuge of con- 
servatism. The fez and the sidara remain as the final symbol of 
religious identification and allegiance, while the rest of the body 
has accepted the fitted garments of the West. 

The şubara was a wadded cap, made of cloth, with a roughly 
cylindrical crown ending in a flap. It was worn in former times 
by the Bostancis and then by the Nizam-i Cedid troops of Selim 
III. Its use by Mahmud's new-style army was of short duration. 
In 1828 a new head-gear, of North African origin, was shown to 
the Sultan, and won his approval. It was called the Fez. A 
meeting was convened at the office of the Chief Mufti, and 
presided over by the Grand Vezir, to discuss the problem of 
military head-gear. It was agreed that the şubara was in every way 
unsatisfactory, and a fez was examined and approved, despite 
hesitation on the part of some of those present as to whether it 
could properly be considered an Islamic head-covering. Strong 
measures were taken to forestall and, if necessary, to suppress 
Popular opposition to this new head-gear, and orders were given 
for its issue to the army. A century. later it had become so well 
acclimatized that it was attacked—and defended—as the emblem 
of Ottoman and Islamic traditionalism and orthodoxy.4” 


blind adoption of forms only useless, or productive only of physical inconvenience, 
Patience; but it proved a moral evil, creating unbounded disgust’ (ii. 210-11), For 
a contrasting comment see Sketches, p. 237- k 

47 On the introduction of the fez see the study by Uzunçarşılı in Bell., no. 7o (1954), 
223-30. On the vestimentary reforms see further Lütfi, i. 255-6; Rasim, Osmanlı Tar., 
1v. 1826 n. 280; White, ii. 50 ff.; Slade, ii. 210 ff.; Temperley, p. 21; Bailey, P. 37; 
Karal, Tarih, v. 154, 161-2. 
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government offices, and, still more startling, the Sultan’s portrait 
was hung on their walls.5? 

These changes were as yet still only on the surface. The Holy 
Law of Islam was still unchallenged, above all in social and 
family matters. Marriage and divorce, property and inheritance, . 
the status of women and of slaves—all these were substantially 
unchanged, and at this stage the reformers do not seem to have 
thought of any kind of reform in religious institutions. ‘In poli- 
tical matters’, said Sadik Rifat Pasa to Stratford Canning in 
1844, ‘we shall defer entirely to the advice of Europe. In religious 
matters we need all our liberty. Religion is the basis of our laws. 
It is the principle of our government; His Majesty the Sultan 
can no more touch it than we can.'?! 


The Men of the Reform 9? 

In the thirteen years between the destruction of the Janissaries 
in 1826 and his death in 1839, the Sultan attempted to carry out a 
programme of reform as extensive as that of Peter the Great in 
Russia and far more difficult. Peter was already an autocrat; 
Mahmud had to make himself one, overcoming the resistance of 
the old, deeply-rocted Ottoman Islamic tradition of society and 
government, the opposition of well-entrenched and popularly 
supported classes both in the capital and the provinces, and, most 
of all, the ancient and profound contempt of Islam for the infidel 
and its rejection of anything bearing the taint of infidel origin. 

The example of Peter the Great was not unknown in Turkey; 
it was cited by the chronicler Asim as an illustration of how a weak 
and backward country could win power and greatness by borrow- 
ing Frankish devices.53 It was not to Peter, however, that Mahmud 
looked for a model; it was to his admired predecessor Selim, 
whose work he was determined to complete, and to his hated rival 
the Pasha of Egypt, whose example he was resolved to better. 

); iv. 100 and v. 55 (Thursday day of rest). 
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soras Serasker, Hafiz Paşa, was also favourable to modern military 
methods, and took Moltke with himona campaignin Mesopotamia. 

On the civilian side, the most powerful man in the carly years 
of Mahmud’s reign was Halet Efendi, a convinced reactionary 
who had been ambassador in Paris from 1802 to 1806 and had 
returned to Turkey with a reinforced hatred of Europe and every- 
thing European. He defended the Janissaries and opposed military 
reform until his fall and execution in 1822. Another ex-ambassador 
to Paris, Galib Paşa (1763-1828), who had served in France in 
1801, was far more positive in his attitude to the West. He held 
various offices under Mahmud II and became Grand Vezir in 
1823, holding the office for only nine months. He is credited with 
having had a fine understanding of Turkish and European 
Political problems, and with having exercised a formative 
influence on the rising generation of reformist statesmen. 

In the 1820's and 1830's the rival poets Akif Pasa (1787-1845) 
and Pertev Paşa (d. 1837) alternated in the high offices of state. 
Though both were thoroughly conservative and traditional in 
their upbringing and political outlook, Akif nevertheless made “a 
contribution of some importance to the progress of the reforms by 
casting off the cumbersome and convoluted chancery style until 
then current in Ottoman official usage, and initiating the develop- 
Ment of a simpler and more direct prose style better suited to the 
needs of a modern state.5* 


Mustafa Reşid Paşa 95 

Far more important than any of these, however, was Mustafa 
Reşid Paşa (1800-58), in many ways the real architect of the 
nineteenth-century Ottoman reforms. He was born in Istanbul, 
the son of a vakf official who died when he was only ten years old. 
He was taught to read by his father, and then attended the mosque 
school, but did not complete a formal higher education in the 
medrese, of the type customary at that time. He was protected by a 


55 On ar. Mus., pp: 27-38) Karal, Tarih, vi. 279, and EI2, 
sv. (by ud isi ei Paşa n and JA, s.v.; on Galib Pasa, Babinger, 
Geschichtsschreiber, p. 331, and Uzunçarşılı in Bell., no. 2 (1937), 357 ff.; on Akif and 
Pertev, Gibb, Ottoman Poetry, iv. 323 ff. and Tanpınar, Dp- 60 ff. 

55 On Mustafa Reşid Paşa: Reşat Kaynar, Mustafa Reşit Pasa ve Tanzimat (1954); 
Cavid Baysun, “Mustafa Reşit Paşa in Tanzimat, pp. 723-46; Şeref, Tar. Mus., 
oe 75-87; and the general works on the period, by Karal, Şeref, Temperley, Rasim, 
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the new Ottoman ministers produced the famous Nobl i 
of the Rose Cham -i Seri ü ter 
KC sen ad om ig (Hatt-i Serif of Gülhane), promulgated on 

Husrev Paga had become Grand Vezir after the succession of 
the new Sultan, but Resid Paga, who had returned post-haste 
from London to direct foreign affairs in the new ministry, took the 
main initiative in drafting and promulgating the first of the great 
reforming edicts which are collectively known in Turkish history 
as the Tanzimat—the Reorganization. 

The Noble Rescript proclaimed such principles as the security 
^ life, honour, and property of the subject, the abolition of tax- 
arming and all the abuses associated with it, regular and orderly 
recruitment into the armed forces, fair and public trial of persons 
accused of crimes, and equality of persons of all religions in the 
application of these laws. It was this last that represented the most 
radical breach with ancient Islamic tradition, and was therefore 
most shocking to Muslim principles and good taste. 
NEL. laws and traditions of Islam, the policy and practice of 

€ Ottoman Empire, agreed in prescribing tolerance and protec- 


tion for the non-Muslim subjects of the state, and in granting them 


a large measure of autonomy in their internal communal affairs. 
dicated on the assumption that 


This toleration, however, was pre 
the tolerated communities were separate and inferior, and were 
moreover clearly marked as such. To give up this principle of 
Inequality and segregation required of the Muslim no less great 
an effort of renunciation than is required of those Westerners who 
are now called upon to forego the satisfactions of racial superiority. 
Of the two prejudices, that of the Muslim against the infidel had 
stronger roots both in tradition and in morality. The Muslim 
could claim that he assigned to his inferiors a position of reason- 
able comfort and security; he could moreover claim that his 
discrimination related not toan accident of birth but to a conscious 
choice on the most fundamental questions of human existence. 
dd and true believer were different and separate; to egualize 
em and to mix them was an offence against both religion and 
common sense. 
e nineteenth and early twentieth 
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Another striking feature of the Noble Rescript is its frank 
reference to ‘new rules’. In traditional Muslim usage the word 
Bid‘a, innovation, was the converse of Sunna, the accepted practice 
of the orthodox, and it came to be in effect a synonym for heresy. 
This attitude is well summed up in a saying attributed to the 
Prophet that ‘the worst things are those that are novelties, every 
novelty is an innovation, every innovation is an error, and every 
error leads to Hell-fire.58 Tt was in this spirit that earlier reforms 
were often presented not as something new, but as a reversion to 
ancient practice. The Noble Rescript also begins with a pious 
allusion to the mighty and honoured past, but goes on to speak 
frankly of the creation of ‘new institutions’ to secure for the 
Empire the benefits of good administration. A 

The most important of these was the Council of Judicial 
Ordinances (Meclis-i Ahkém-i Adliye), more commonly known as 
the Council of Justice. This body had been set up two years 
previously by Sultan Mahmud 11.59 It was presided over by the 

© Serasker Husrev Paşa, and consisted of the president, five members, 
and two secretaries. The Noble Rescript laid down that this body 
was to be enlarged by the addition of new members, and to 
exercise a supervisory and quasi-legislative function. 

A few months later, in March 1840, a new Imperial Rescript 
(Hatt-i Humayun) gave details of the reorganization of the Council 
of Justice, which, in various forms, played a central role through- 
out the period of the Tanzimat. At about the same time Resid 


Pasa introduced a completely new system of centralized provincial 
administration, modelled on the F. 


: ¢ rench system of prefectures and 
départements, with salaried officials 


$ L in charge of them, to replace 
the loose-knit, quasi-feudal association of pashas and tax-farmers 
of earlier times. It was, however, 


É some time before this ambitious 
project could be put into effect.61 


Other reforms, foreshadowed in the Noble Rescript, followed 


rapidly, relating principally to two matters—justice and finance. 
Both involved radical breaches with the past. 


58 cf. B. Lewis, ‘Some Observations on the Significance of Heresy in the History of 
Islam’, Studia Islamica, i (1953), PP. 52 ff. 


59 Lütfi, v. 106 ff. *? Lütfi, vi. 92 ff. cf. Bailey, p. 199. °l See below, PP. 384 ff. 
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Legal Reform 

In the strict theory of the Muslim jurists, there could be no 
legislative power in the state, since law came from God alone 
and was promulgated by revelation. Theoretically, therefore, 
there was no law other than the Şeriat, the unchangeable, God- 
given law of Islam, and no judiciary other than that which 
administered it. In earlier Islamic Empires legal practice had 
made some compromise with reality, recognizing custom and the 
will of the ruler as legally effective, and applying them in admin- 
istrative or customary tribunals outside the system of the Seriat 
courts. The Ottoman Sultans, down to Mahmud II, had issued 
Kanuns, which are sometimes described as laws. The description 
is not, however, accurate. The Ottoman kanun is in no sense a 
legislative enactment, but rather a codification of existing law— 
a tabulation of legal rules. In fact the Ottomans went further 
than any previous Muslim régime in establishing the sole authority 
of the Seriat and its exponents, and in eliminating or reducing the 
Operation of such other systems of law and judicature as were in 
existence. The administrative, commercial, military, and equity 
courts which had existed under the Caliphate disappeared, and 
the Muftis and Kadis, organized in a hierarchy under the supreme 
control of the $eyh-ül-Islám in Istanbul, achieved an exclusive 
competence in all matters of law and justice concerning Muslims, 

The promulgation in May 1840 of a new penal code did not at 
first appear to be a revolutionary step. The name given to it— 
Ceza Kanunnamesi—indicated a desire to remain within the existing 
tradition of Kanun-making, and the provisions of the code, 
though influenced by French law, are mainly within the frame- 
work of the penal law of the Seriat itself. There are, however, one 
or two significant changes, which prepared the way for the more 
radical legal reforms that were to follow. One of these is the 
affirmation of the equality of a// Ottoman subjects before the law. 
Another is the preparation and promulgation.of a legal code, con- 
Sisting of a preamble and fourteen articles, by a corporate body 
entrusted with that task. Though the code was confused in thought 
and expression and ineffective in application, it marks the first 


bs On the penal and commercial codes see Engelhardt, i. 40; Ubicini, letter 7; 
Lütfi, vi. 102-4; Tanzimat, pp. 176, 214, 226; Temperley, p. 163; Bailey, p. 200; 
Karal, Tarih, v. 177. 
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tentative appearance, in the Ottoman state, of the legislative 
principle and of a legislative body. 

The significance of this innovation seems to have escaped the 
ulema, who offered no resistance. They were, however, more 
perturbed by the creation, in the same year, of a new ad hoc 
court of justice, in the newly created Ministry of Commerce, to 
hear commercial disputes, and still more by the preparation, 
under the inspiration of Resid Pasa, of a new commercial code 
based on French models. This raised an ancient dispute of the 
Muslim jurists, who recognized the new code as a derogation from 
the Seriat, and forced its suspension. Dealing with partnerships 
bankruptcies, bills of exchange, and similar matters, it was 
derived almost entirely from French commercial law. When 
Resid had introduced it to the High Council in 1841, he was asked 
whether it was in conformity with the Holy Law. ‘ “The Holy 
Law has nothing to do with the matter”, said Reşid. “Blas- 
phemy”, protested the Ulemas present. The young Sultan promptly 
dismissed his minister of enlightenment.'6? 


Finance 9^ 


One of the provisions of the Imperial Rescript had stated that: 
‘steps shall be taken for the formation of banks and other similar 
institutions, so as to effect a reform in the monetary and financial 
system, as well as to create funds to be employed in augmenting 
the sources of the material wealth of my Empire’. 

The point was a crucial one. From first to last finance was the 
Slough of Despond of the Turkish reformers, in which their 
brightest hopes were bemired, their cleverest plans befouled and 
engulfed. Two basic objectives were never met—a solvent treasury 
and a stable currency; and in their absence the apparatus of 
government was clogged and neglected, its servants became 
cynical and corrupt. 

The reforming Sultans inherited from their predecessors the 
unfortunate practice of meeting a deficit by debasing the currency. 
During the reign of Mahmud II the form and name of the 
Ottoman coinage was changed 35 times for gold and 37 for silver 
issues, and the rate of the Turkish piastre or its equivalent to the 

63 Temperley, p. 163. 


64 On the Ministry of Commerce, see Lütfi, vi. 28 and 145; 
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pound sterling, fell from 23 in 1814 to 104 in 1839. The effects of 
these changes on the economy of the Empire and on the standard 
of living and integrity of salaried officials were disastrous. 

In April 1840 an Imperial ferman authorized the establish- 
ment of an Ottoman bank, to be formed along European lines, 
with a guaranteed subvention from the government of 30 million 
piastres a year for fifteen years. In the following year the Turkish 
government made its first issue of paper money. These papers, 
though sometimes described as banknotes, should more properly 
be termed treasury bonds. They were to carry interest at the lavish 
rate of 12 per cent., payable twice yearly, and the total issue was 
not to exceed 60 million piastres. There were no guarantees, and 
no date of redemption was specified. In the following year the 
interest rate was halved, and a part of the issue redeemed, but new 
issues soon followed, and within ten years the original amount was 
trebled. For a while these bonds remained fairly steady, and in 
1844 the government, together with the new bank, was able to 
introduce a set of new measures for the safeguarding of the 
currency. These involved the withdrawal of the old coinage and 
the issue of a new currency on European lines, consisting of a 
gold pound of roo piastres. For the moment all was well, but in 
banking and finance the reformers had an explosive device 
Which was beyond their capacity to handle. By the time of the 
Crimean War the circulating treasury bonds, unnumbered and 
easily counterfeited, heavily discounted in terms of gold, had 
become a menace. A foreign loan was therefore negotiated. in 
1858, for the purpose, only partially accomplished, of withdrawing 
them; it initiated a series which led directly to the bankruptcy 
and collapse of 1875. " 


The Fall of Regid: Interruption of Reform à 
At the beginning of 1841 the reforms suffered a setback. Resid 
Pasa was dismissed, and in the following year the new system of 
provincial administration and taxation was dropped and the old 
partnership of military governors and tax-farmers restored.°° 
Even under the reactionaries, however, the process of reform did 
not entirely cease. In 1842 the Council was reconstituted and a 
more moderate régime emerged; in the following year an 
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important change was made in the organization of the army, 
which was now reorganized in five army corps, with a period of 
five years’ service for regular soldiers, followed by seven in the 
reserves (Redif). Recruitment was by a form of conscription, with 
the drawing of lots, and all matters of training, equipment, 
weapons, and organization were on Western lines.59 


Resid Pasa: the Second Phase 


In 1845 a new phase of reform began, and Reşid Paşa returned _ 
to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. In the following year he was 
appointed to the Grand Vezirate, an office which he held six 
times. 

The Sultan had meanwhile made his own preparation. In 
January 1845 he issued a Hatt-i Humayun, in which he said that 
apart from the military reform, with which he was fully satisfied, 
all his other proposals for the benefit of his subjects had been 
misunderstood and misapplied by his ministers; the main reason 
for this lamentable fact was the general ignorance of the popula- 
tion. This should be remedied by the establishment of good schools 
throughout the Empire, so as to disseminate useful knowledge 
and thus make possible the introduction into other branches of 


the government of the improvements already tried in the Ministry 
of War.9? 


The Assembly of Provincial Notables 98 


It was no doubt with the same idea of associating the popula- 
tion with the reforms that a little later in the same year the 
Sultan took the unprecedented and potentially dangerous step of 
consulting his people. From each province of the Empire two 
men were to be sent to Istanbul ‘from among those who are 
respected and trusted, are people of intelligence and knowledge, 
who know the requisites of prosperity and the characteristics of 
the population’, in order to consult with the High Council. They 
were to be sent at the expense of the local treasuries, and lodged in 
Istanbul as ‘honoured guests in the konaks of the great’, When 
these instructions arrived in the provincial capitals, 


elected from among the prominent and respected 
travelled to Istanbul, 


‘persons were 

people’ and 
where they were given a document 
99 Lütfi, vii. 74; Engelhardt, i. 71; Ubicini, letter 19. 
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explaining the purpose for which they had been convened, and 
were asked their views on the present state and further needs of 
the reform. 

The delegates seem to have been confused by this new and 
unfamiliar procedure, and, not knowing what they were expected 
to say, preferred to say nothing. The Sultan then resorted to the 
method of sending roving commissions to the provinces in both 
Europe and Asia, to investigate and report on the state of the 
reforms. They travelled for about seven or eight months, and in 
accordance with their instructions reported their findings to the 
Sublime Porte by every post. These were considered by the High 
Council, which occasionally took action on them. Some officials 
were dismissed or transferred, some army officers and naval 
engineers set to work to prepare maps and inspect some roads and 
ports, but for the most part, in Latfi’s words, ‘the orders of most 
of them were pawned to neglect and incoming papers were locked 
in the box of abrogation’. 


Education 99 


Of rather more effect were the educational measures that 
followed the Hatt-i Humayun of 1845. In March of the same year a 
circular of the Porte appointed a committee of seven, ‘of men well- 
versed in the judicial, military, and civil sciences’,”° to investigate 
the existing schools and prepare places for new ones. Among its 
members were Ali Efendi, Under-Secretary of Foreign Affairs 
and director of the chancery of the Divan, and Fuad Efendi, 
Chief Dragoman of the Divan. 

The committee reported in August 1846. Its report, as was 
normal, was elaborate and unrealistic, providing for an Ottoman 
State university, a system of primary and secondary schools, and 
a permanent Council of Public Instruction. The creation of a 
university and of a network of schools was a difficult task, the 
accomplishment of which stretched over many years and en- 
countered many obstacles. The foundations of the University were 
laid, and a medal struck depicting the completed building, but 
work on the building was abandoned when the walls were only a 
few feet high. The secondary schools, called züşdiye, came slowly, 

$9 Ubicini ] vs © s 
Pau a tien xu met tél emet 

70 Translation of the circular in Ubicini, doc. XIII. 
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and by the mid-century there were six of them, with 870 pupils; 
a poor result if compared with the programme, but creditable in 
relation to reality. The Council of Public Instruction was created 
immediately, and in 1847 became a Ministry. 

The change, though perhaps unimpressive in terms of the 
number of schools and pupils provided, was nevertheless signi- 
ficant. Both the Sultan and his committee had been careful to pay 
lip-service to the primacy of religion in education— the first of the 
necessities of this life’, said the circular of March 1845, “is to know 
the duties and obligations which religion imposes on man’. The 
effect of the change, however, was to set up new schools, with 
teachers and curricula outside the scope of the ulema and the 
religious sciences which they cultivated, and thus prepare the way 
for a system of secular education. The creation of a separate 
Ministry of Education confirmed the removal of this important 
matter from the sole jurisdiction of the ulema. 


Law and Justice 


Even more delicate than the question of education was that of 
law and justice, which to an even greater extent had been a 
preserve of the ulema. So far the reformers had not dared to set up 
any formal legislative organs, any system of courts and judges 
outside those of the Seriat. There had, however, been a few 


tentative moves in that direction. The cautiously named Council of 
Judicial Ordinances had been given, by the edict of 1839, what 
were in effect legislative and quasi-judicial functions. In 1847 
mixed civil and criminal courts were constituted, with European 
and Ottoman judges in equal numbers, and with rules of evidence 
and procedure drawn from European rather than Islamic 
practice.’ 


In 1850 a more radical step was taken—the promulgation of 


Reşid Pasa's Commercial Code, prepared some years previously, 

and delayed by his fall from power in 1841. It was to be admin- 

istered in the tribunals of commerce.” The promulgation of this 

Code was the first formal recognition in Turkey of a system of 

law and of judicature independent of the ulema, dealing with 

matters outside the scope of the Şeriat. Such a recognition was by 
71 Lath, vi. 102; Engelhardt, i. 83 


72 Düstur, i. 375 ff.; Young, vii. 55 ff.; Aristarchi, i, n i fe 
Temperley, pp. 163, 232. Bree » L 275 ff; Tanzimat, p. 196; 
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no means new in Islam. It was, however, a radical departure from 
previous Ottoman practice, and the harbinger of a complete 
legal and social revolution. A revised penal code followed in 1851. 


The Fall of Reşid Paşa: 1852 

More than once Reşid Paşa was unseated by the reactionaries. 
The most serious setback was in 1852, when, after his dismissal 
from the Grand V ezirate, his new system of provincial administra- 
tion was abrogated and the whole movement of reform came to a 
standstill. Already in the previous year the British ambassador 
Stratford de Redcliffe had written in a private letter: “The great 
game of improvement is altogether up for the present.’ 

There is no doubt that one of the compelling motives that had 
led Resid Pasa to promulgate this high-sounding programme 
of reform had been the need to win the goodwill and support of 
the European powers against that other and, in his time, more 
successful Westernizer, Muhammad Ali of Egypt. In view of this, 
some Western observers, seeing the appalling discrepancy between 
the Noble Rescript of the Rose Chamber and the ignoble realities 
of less fragrant purlieus, concluded that the whole reform was no 
more than window-dressing, intended only to deceive the Western 
powers, without making any real change in the state of affairs in 
Turkey. To adopt such a view, however, is to disregard the long 
course of events which, since the eighteenth century, had prepared 
the way for the reform; the long working out, in the century 
that followed, of the principles and beliefs contained in it, and, at 
the moment of its promulgation, the deeper convictions and 
aspirations of Mustafa Resid Pasa and other men of his generation. 


Ali and Fuad Paşas: the Imperial Rescript of 1856 

A new phase began in 1854. The poor performance of the new- 
Style army against the Russians had revealed the hollowness of 
the reforms, and it was once again urgently necessary to convince 
Europe of the Sincerity and good intentions of the Ottoman 
government, The Sultan's government therefore again offered 
Europe the only evidence she would accept of progress and 
improvement—that is, a movement towards a greater resemblance 
to herself. 

The reformers returned to power, and the Grand Council of 


73 March 1851, cited in Temperley, p. 242- 
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Justice was reorganized, being divided into two bodies, one more 
strictly concerned with legal matters, the other, known ns ji 
High Council of Reform (Meclis-i Ali-i Tanzimat), with genera 
‘responsibility for the whole programme of reform.?4 ^ 

For most Europeans the touchstone of Turkish sincerity was the 
treatment of non-Muslims.In May 1855 the government declared 
its intention—embodied in the reform charter a few months 
later—to abolish the two principal measures of discrimination 
against them. The poll-tax, which had been demanded from the 
protected non-Muslim subjects of the Muslim state since the 
beginnings of Islamic government, was solemnly abolished, and 
the privilege of bearing arms—i.e. of mi 
had been restricted to Muslims for 


open to all. However, since after centuries of exemption the non- 
Muslim subjects had developed a disinclination or were found 
unsuitable to serve in the army, which in any case offered 
them few attractions as a career, they were required, instead 
of serving, to pay an exemption tax called the bedel. This was 
levied in the same way as the abolished poll-tax.75 : 

On 18 February 1856 a new reform charter, the Imperial 
Rescript (Hatt-i Humayun), was promulgated by the Sultan, as 
part of the preliminaries of the treaty of Paris and the acceptance 
of Turkey as a participant in that concatenation of discords known 
as the Concert of Europe. The Rescript—prepared under strong 
pressure from the British ambassador and his French and Austrian 
colleagues—reaffirmed the principles of the edict of 1839, again 
abolished tax-farming and other abuses, and laid down, in terms 
more specific and categorical than previously, the full equality of 
all Ottoman subjects irrespective of religion. Turkey had once 
again declared her good intentions, The West had concerned itself 
more directly with their fulfilment. ; 

In the preparation and promulgation of this new charter 


Reşid Paşa, for long the leader of the reformers, had no part." 
74 Young, i. 2. Er 
75 Engelhardt, i. 126-7; Eichmann, pp. 436-40; Davison, Reform, p. 533 il 
(‘Badal’ by H. Bowen); ZA (‘Bedel-i Askeri’ by S. S. Onar). On this question generally 
sce Roderic H. Davison, ‘Turkish Attitudes concerning Christian-Muslim Equality 
in the Nineteenth Century’, Am. Hist. R., lix (1953-4), 844-64. 
76 Cevdet” i 


litary service—which 
almost as long, was thrown 


id Pasa are also given. See also Engelhardt, i. 


856-1876 (1963). 
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Though he was twice again Grand Vezir, for short periods, before 
his death in 1858, the leadership of the reform had passed into the 
hands of his former disciples and present rivals, Âli Paşa and Fuad 
Paşa. These two men led the reform for the next fifteen years."? 

Âli Paşa (1815-71) was born in Istanbul, the son of a shop- 
keeper. Like Reşid Paşa, he entered the civil service as a boy, and 
rose through the ladder of official promotions. In 1833, having 
acquired some knowledge of French, he was attached to the 
Dragoman of the Porte, whose staff was increased in that year 
from two to four assistants to cope with the increasing volume of 
translation work. While in this employment he made good 
Progress in French, under a French teacher, and in 1836 went to 
Vienna on the staff of the special envoy Ahmed Fethi Pasa. 
This was the first of a series of diplomatic appointments, which 
culminated in his nomination as ambassador in London in 1840. 
On his return to Turkey in 1844, he became a member of the 
Council of Justice, and thereafter held a number of high positions, 
mostly in association with Resid Pasa. In 1852, when Resid Pasa 
was dismissed, Ali Pasa succeeded him as Grand Vezir. Though on 
this occasion he held the post only for two months, he remained 
at the centre of events. In 1854 he became president of the newly 
formed High Council of Reform, and a little later returned to the 
Grand Vezirate, before the promulgation of the Hatt-i Humayun. 
Thereafter he held the Grand Vezirate and other offices at various 
Periods, and played a dominating role in the reform movement 
until his death in 1871. 

His closest associate and collaborator during this period was 
Fuad Pasa (1815-69). He too was born in Istanbul, but with a 
Very different background and education. He was the son of 
Keçecizade Mehmed Izzet Efendi (d. 1830), a well-known 
Ottoman poet, scholar, and statesman, who had for a while 
enjoyed high rank and favour under Mahmud II, and who 
played a role of some importance in the movement for linguistic 
and literary reform. Fuad himself entered the medical school 
which Mahmud had established at Galatasaray in 1827, and after 
graduating entered the new army medical corps. His knowledge 
of F rench, however, was of more immediate use than his medical 
training. In 1837 he joined the Translation Office and in 1840 
went to London as Embassy dragoman and then First Secretary. 


77 On Âli and Fuad Paşas see EI, EI?, JA, and Inal, s.v. 
E 
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Thereafter he held many diplomatic appointments, and in 1852 
became Minister of Foreign Affairs under Ali Pasa. He too was a 
member of the High Council of Reform, of which he later became 
president, and was actively concerned in the preparation of new 
projects and the drafting of new laws. Besides his work as statesman 
and diplomat, he was a scholar of some quality, and collaborated 
with the historian Ahmed Cevdet in composing the Kavaid-t 
Osmaniye (1851), the first Turkish work on Turkish grammar to be 
printed, and a landmark in the linguistic reform. P 
Together with Reşid Paşa, Âli and Fuad were the chief archi- 
tects and executants of the Tanzimat. Like him, they owed their 
first steps towards advancement to their knowledge of a foreign 
language. For the shopkeeper’s son, as for the others, French was 
the talisman that made the clerk a translator, the translator an 
interpreter, the interpreter a diplomat, and the diplomat a states- 
man. At a time when the Ottoman Empire was obsessed with the 
sheer problem of survival in a world dominated by an aggressive 
and expanding Europe, the positions of trust and decision in- 
evitably went to those who knew something of Europe, its 
languages, and its affairs. The new élite of power came not from 
the army, not from the ulema, but from the Translation on 
and the Embassy secretariats. What had once been a despised an 
quasi-menial task, contemptuously left to Greek dragomans whose 
services helped to preserve their Ottoman masters from the 


defilement of contact, now became the school of statecraft and the 
battlefield of power. 


Legal Reforms 


The reforms of Âli and Fuad continued along the lines laid 
down by their predecessors. The legal reform was carried a few 
steps further, with the introduction of a land code? and a new 
penal code” in 18 58, a reorganization of the commercial tribunals, 
which were amalgamated with the mixed courts in 1860,9" 


78 Text in Diistur, i. 165; trans. in Young, vi. 45 ff. and Aristarchi, i. 57 ff.; studied 
by [F.A.] Belin (‘Etude sur la propriété foncière. . . en Turquie’, 7. As., 1862) and 
Barkan (“Türk Toprak Hukuku Tarihinde Tanzimat ve 1274 (1858) Tarihli Arazi 
Kanunnamesi’, in Tanzimat, pp. 321-421). See also Inalcık, “Tanzimat Nedir”. 

79 Düstur, i. 527 ff.; Young, vii. 1 ff.; Aristarchi, 


ii. 219 ff. 
89 Düstur, i. 445; Young, i. 226. 
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and further commercials! and maritime’? codes, all of French 
origin, in 1861 and 1863. 

The commercial codes were a logical development from Resid 
Pasa’s first initiative. The penal code marked a more consider- 
able advance. It was more elaborate and more carefully devised 
than its predecessors of 1840 and 1851. The main part of it derived 
from French law, but with several significant omissions, additions, 
and emendations. 

In many ways more important than either the commercial 
or the criminal codes was the new land law of 1858. This, like 
the Egyptian land reform of the same year, was basically an 
attempt to apply to the problems of the countryside the panacea 
of formal Westernization. Western villages were populous, 
Western agriculture was prosperous—therefore the system of land 
tenure and occupancy must be amended so as to make it more 
European. The last timars had been abolished by Mahmud; the 
abolition of the system of tax-farming had for some time been one 
of the objectives of the reformers, and some progress had been 
made in accomplishing it. The general trend of the reforms was to 
abrogate the earlier agrarian relationships and progressively 
to extend and confirm the rights of use, of possession, and of 
ownership. Leaseholders and tax-farmers acquired freehold 
Ownership, with full rights of disposal and succession, confirmed 
by the possession of documents issued by the Survey Department. 
The actual cultivators, their rights and status much diminished, 
became share-croppers or hired labourers, at the mercy of a 
reinforced landlord class which was the principal beneficiary of 
the reform. The harmful effects of the new law were modified 
only by the inefficiency of its application. 

Ali and Fuad Pasas were men of the second generation of 
reform. Much that for their predecessors was strange and new 
was already part of their normal lives. More secure than Resid 
Pasa both in their convictions and in their personal positions, 
they could afford to be more cautious and practical. To European 
observers, their rate of progress seemed lamentably slow, and in 
October 1:859 the representatives of the European powers 
presented a joint memorandum complaining to the Grand Vezir 
of the lack of progress in applying the charter of 1856.9? 

51 Düstur, i. 780; Young, vii. 155. 
*? Düstur, i. 466; Young, vii. 103; Aristarchi, i. 344. 
83 Engelhardt, i. 161 ff; Rasim, iv. 2092 ff. 
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Financial Troubles 84 


The disagreements of the powers, however, prevented ees 
from taking any effective action to follow up the protest, an 
before very long the Ottoman Empire was concerned with e 
pressing matters—with the growing financial crisis. Finance ha 
always been the weak point of the reformers. Now the treasury hx 
empty, the army unpaid, and the populace, feeling the pinch, 
increasingly hostile to both Europeans and reformers. The 
government had for some time been raising short-term loans, at 
high rates, from local bankers in Galata. During the Crimean 
War, Turkey had obtained loans, for war expenditure, from her 
British and French allies. Further loans in 1858 and 1860 brought 
only temporary relief, and in 1861 the crisis came to a head. 
British and French help enabled the Ottoman government to 
convert its local loans and create a new financial instrument—the 
Imperial Ottoman Bank. A new loan, negotiated by the bank, 
was used to retire the treasury bonds. These measures, together 
with minor fiscal and administrative reforms, brought some 


improvement, but did not long postpone Turkey's career towards 
bankruptcy and foreign financial control. 


Abdülaziz: Reactions 


On 25 June 1861 the Sultan 
ceeded by his brother Abdülazi 
well-intentioned ruler, 
reform movement. He 


Abdülmecid died, and was suc 
z. Abdülmecid had been a mild 
and personally well disposed to the 
knew some French—the first of his line to 
use a Western language; he read the Paris newspapers, an 
introduced or accepted many European practices at his court.*? 
His successor was a man of a different temper. Capricious and 
violent, obstinate and irascible, he soon fell foul of the reformers, 
whose work was impeded and often nullified by his interference. 
5* On Ottoman finances see A, 
(1903); Belin, *Essai sur l'histoire 


Reform, pp. 
2028 ff.). 
85 On Abdülaziz see Haluk Y, Şehsuvaroğlu, 
articles in EJ? and JA, and Sources quoted ther 
sources are cited by Temperley in Camb. Hist. 
86 On some of these, see Rasim, 
and Lewis in MES (1965), 287. 
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There had been tyrants before in the house of Osman—though 
far fewer than is sometimes thought; but the abrogation of the 
traditional restraints on the one hand, and the introduction of a 
new, Westernized apparatus of surveillance and repression on the 
other, had given to the absolutism of the imperial government a 
scope and an impact unknown in earlier times. 

Ali and Fuad Pasas were, however, able to use this power for 
reform, and in 1864 a new Law of Vilayets regulated the pro- 
vincial administration along lines that were to remain effective to 
the end of the Empire and beyond.*? 


The French Note of 1067: New Reforms*® 

In February 1867 the French government, supported by 
England and Austria, presented a note to the Porte urging a more 
active policy of reform, and setting forth detailed suggestions. 
The Sultan was violently opposed to the idea, but gave way to the 
pressure of events. For the next three years Âli and Fuad Paşas 
ran the state and a stream of new laws and institutions followed. 

Later in 1867 an invitation from Napoleon III to visit the Paris 
International Exhibition gave the Sultan the occasion to make a 
journey to Europe—the first made by an Ottoman Sultan for any 
purpose but war. He was received at the courts of Paris, London, 
and Vienna, and also met the King of Prussia.89 


Justice and Education 


The reforms of the next two years were once again concerned 
with the two major topics of law and education. In April 1868 the 
High Council was reorganized, and two new bodies created from 
1t; a Divan of Judicial Ordinances (Divan-i Ahkâm-i Adliye) and a 
Council of State (Sura-yi Devlet). The former was a revised version 
of the earlier Council of Justice, with judicial functions. The latter, 
modelled on the French Conseil d’ Etat, was in effect a high court of 


87 Düstur, i. 608-24; Young, i. 36-45. See further Engelhardt, i. 193-8; Karal, Tarih, 
58233 Temperley, p. 237; Sax, pp. 372 M.; Davison, pp. 114 ff.; cf. below, p. 381. 

s, Engelhardt, i. 237 fI. ; ii. 1 ff; Sax, pp. 380 ff.; Davison, pp. 234 ff. 

" On this visit, see the account written by Halimi Efendi, chief court secretary, who 
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ilazi i tively advanced 
Abdiilaziz the doctrine was more ac 
hak Ottoman Sultan was not only the m > the ri 
i Caliph of all Muslims and the eir, i 
Empire but also the rtr E 
iously accepted, of the Ca iphs o 7 t 
ves ‘ae Muslim lands in Africa and Asia were p 
e European colonial rule, this new claim quicky “i “4 
Ui ile support, and the Ottoman Caliphate provide e 
ele point for the forces opposed to Westernization and to 
94 : 
Wie death of Âli Paşa and the triumph of the reaction provide à 


convenient halt at which to consider the efforts of the reformers, 
and the effects and limitations of their achievement. 


Conclusions 


In European writings on the nineteenth-century Turkish dl. 
forms it has become a commonplace that the reforms were 
born. “The Tanzimat stopped at the doorstep of the Sub 2e 
Porte.'?? Yet a comparison of Turkey in 1800 with Turkey in 1 n 
will reveal many profound changes—soon enough to show that, 
for better or worse, the Tanzimat were more than a sop to Europe 


s $ : a -be 
or a pious expression of good intentions by naive would-b 
reformers. 


The general feeling of Euro 
and structure of the Em 
and that only the adop 
form of government and 


wealth, and progress of Europe as compared with their own 


backwardness, poverty, and weakness. Their attitude is well 
expressed in a famous poem by Ziya Paşa (1825-80) one of the 
outstanding intellectual figures of nineteenth-century Turkey: 


I passed through the lands of the infidels, 
I wandered in the realm of Isla: 
94 See below, PP. 323 ff. and 340-3. 


95 Cited in Geoffrey Lewis, Turkey (1955), 
96 This poem, written in Ge; 


I saw cities and mansions; 
m, I saw nothing but ruins,98 


P- 35. 
neva in 1870, will be found in many Turkish anthologies. 
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But in questioning the common assumption that the reforms were 
ineffectual, we may also question the related assumption that 
what effect they did have was beneficial, and represented an 
improvement on what had gone before. 

Already in the first half of the nineteenth century some voices 
were raised in doubt. Perhaps the most penetrating comments 
are those of Adolphus Slade, a British naval officer who visited 
Turkey many times from 1829 onwards, and acquired an intimate 
knowledge of the language, the country, and the people. His 
basic criticism is that the reformers destroyed an old order which 
was not in itself evil, but on the contrary contained much that was 
enviable: 


Hitherto the Osmanley has enjoyed by custom some of the dearest 
privileges of freemen, for which Christian nations haveso long struggled. 
He paid nothing to the government beyond a moderate land-tax, 
although liable, it is true, to extortions, which might be classed with 
assessed taxes. He paid no tithes, the vacouf sufficing for the mainten- 
ance of the ministers of Islamism. He travelled where he pleased without 
Passports; no custom-house officer intruded his eyes and dirty fingers 
among his baggage; no police watched his motions, or listened for 
his words. His house was sacred. His sons were never taken from his 
side to be soldiers, unless war called them. His views of ambition were 
not restricted by the barriers of birth and wealth: from the lowest 
origin he might aspire without presumption to the rank of pasha; if he 
could read, to that of grand vezir; and this consciousness, instilled and 
supported by numberless precedents, ennobled his mind, and enabled 
him to enter on the duties of high office without embarrassment. Is not 
this the advantage so prized by free nations? Did not the exclusion of 
the people from posts of honour tend to the French revolution? I might 
infinitely extend the parallel existing between nations removed by 
ages of knowledge. One more example, rather burlesque, however, 
than correct. The Janizzaries of Constantinople somewhat resembled a 
chamber of deputies, for they often compelled their sovereign to change 
his ministers, and any talented, factious member among them, with 
the art of inflaming men’s passions, was sure to obtain a good employ- 
ment in order to appease him.97 


at appears on p. 29 of the very useful collection of “Turkish poetry under Western 
influence’ ed. by Kenan Akyüz, Bat: Tesirinde Türk Şiiri Antolojisi (1953). For dis- 
eer of Ziya Pasa and his work see Gibb, Ottoman Poetry, v. 41-111, and below, 
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This order Mahmud destroyed, and in its place offered nothing 
but his own unbridled will: 


For this freedom, this capability of realizing the wildest wishes, what 
equivalent does the Sultan offer? It may be said none. I do not think 
that the Osmanleys would have objected to a uniform system of 
government, with the burthen of a standing army which would have 
defended their honour, provided their liberties had been respected. 
But instead of engrafting his plans on the old system, which—embracing 
a respected hierarchy, an hereditary noblesse, and a provincial magis- 
tracy—offered such facilities, with a studious care not to shock 
prejudices, idle, but sanctified; to make it appear that he aimed at 
rendering European subservient to Asiatic, rather than Asiatic fe 
European, manners, he rejected all subterfuge, and prematurely dis- 
closed his schemes of self-aggrandizement and appropriation which 


disgusted his subjects, and changed their respect for him into something 
less than honour.*8 


Moltke passes a similar judgement: 


For the accomplishment of his 
to raze to the ground any other 


© After Mahmud, the men of the Tanzimat tried to erect a new 


he had 1 i iolent 
and destructive haste. But they evelen irt pl 


or none at all. 

Nevertheless they accom 
the nineteenth and twentie 
herself or perish, and th 
failings, laid the indispen 
modernization that was t 
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education. In the schools and colleges set up during the nine- 
teenth century, slowly and painfully a new educated élite was 
evolved, with a new spirit, and a new and clearer perception of 
realities. The problems of moral and spiritual adjustment were 
enormous, and there were many, far too many, who fell into 
frustration, cynicism, and corruption. The new class of officials 
emerging from the schools were often ignorant, superficial, 
corrupt, and separated from those over whom they ruled by a 
widening gulf; but even this was better than the ignorant self- 
assurance of those whom they replaced. And among these new 
officials there was a high proportion of men of loyalty, integrity, 
and responsibility, with a real understanding of the problems and 
difficulties of their country, and a determination to face and 
overcome them. The infusion of this new spirit into the dominant 
classes of the Empire was a slow, often a heart-breaking business, 
but by the twentieth century it had produced a ruling élite with the 
knowledge, the capacity, and above all the sense of responsibility 
and decision to carry through the great social and political 
revolution that made modern Turkey. The value of that élite 
to Turkey is strikingly confirmed by the penalties of its absence 
in other countries with a similar legacy and similar problems. 


The difficulties facing the nineteenth-century reformers were 
enormous. The forces opposing them, even though pursuing 
objectives which were ultimately unrealizable, were none the less 
truculent and menacing. There was much about the reforms to 
arouse resentment and dislike. The political, social, and economic 
changes they involved seemed to offer some kind of threat to the 
interests of almost every gròup in Turkish society; to almost all 
they appeared as a triumph over Islam of the millennial Christian 
enemy in the West. For the reforms were basically the forcible 
imposition, on a Muslim country, of practices and procedures 
derived from Europe, with the encouragement, if not the insist- 
ence, of European powers, and with the help of European experts 
and advisers. Military defeat and political humiliation had indeed 
shaken the torpid and complacent trust of the Turks in their own 
invincible and immutable superiority, but the ancient contempt 
for the barbarian infidel, where it yielded, often gave place to 
rancour rather than emulation. The reforms were not endeared to 
the Muslim population by the obvious and active interest of the 
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Christian powers in furthering them; the granting of egual status 
to non-Muslims within the Empire was to many the final insult 
and outrage. 

By 1871 the reform had already gone far enough to make a 
simple policy of reversion to the past impracticable. The destruc- 
tion of the old order had been too thorough for any restoration to 
be possible; for better or for worse, only one path lay before 
Turkey, that of modernization and Westernization. She could 
move fast or slowly, straight or deviously; she could not go back. 


CHAPTER V 


The Seeds of Revolutiöni e 


In front of the central gate one encounters a statue of freedom; she has a staff 
in her hand and is seated on a chair. Her appearance and manner convey this 
meaning to spectators: “O worthy visitors! When you look upon this fascinating 
display of human progress, do not forget that all these perfections are the work 
of freedom. It is under the protection of freedom that peoples and nations atiain 
happiness. Without freedom, there can be no security; without security, no 


endeavour; without endeavour, no prosperity ; without prosperity, no happi- 
ness! onn 


SADULLAH PAŞA, "The Paris Exhibition’, 1878. 


The substance of the ideas of 1789 is not the limitation of the sovereign power, 
but the abrogation of intermediate powers. 
LORD AcTON, ‘Nationality’, 1862. 


Tur Turkish word hürriyet, freedom, derives from the Arabic 
hurriyya, an abstract noun formed from hurr, free. In classical 
Islamic usage it is employed commonly in a legal and social, 
exceptionally in a philosophic sense. In the former it denotes the 
converse of slavery, of the servile status, sometimes also exemption 
or privilege; in the latter freedom of will—the converse of pre- 
destination.1 At no time does it seem to have had the meaning 
which Cicero, in imitation of Aristotle, gave to the Latin libertas 
—that of citizenship, of the right to share in the conduct of govern- 
ment. 


It was at the end of the eighteenth century that the word first 
began to acquire a new significance in Turkish. Reports from 
France, translations of French manifestoes, helped to familiarize 
the new notion.? The first reception was not favourable. In 1798 

1 Sec the dictionaries of classical Arabic by Freytag, Lane, Dozy, &c. The social 
meaning is noted especially in Muslim Spain (cf. the Spanish Vocabulista aravigo en letra 
castellana of Pedro de Alcala, Granada 1505, hurr —'franco previlegiado’: Dozy, i. 262). 
The philosophic meaning is rare, freedom of will being denoted by other words. 

2 The term first used for political freedom was the now obsolete serbestiyet, a pscudo- 
e abstract formation from serbest, an Ottoman term of Persian origin, connoting 
S absence of limitations or restrictions. It was normally used in a fiscal context. 
e e was only gradually replaced by the now common hürriyet. In Ruphy’s 

rabic word list, prepared for the French expedition in Egypt at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, hurriyya is given as equivalent to liberté, but with the restriction 
opposé a l’esclavage’ (J. F. Ruphy, Dictionnaire abrégé François-arabe (Paris, An X [1802], 
P, 120). In the sense of ‘pouvoir d’agir’ Ruphy prefers the Arabic term sardh). As 
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the Reis Efendi Atıf, reporting on the proceedings of the ee 
in the areas they had occupied on the Adriatic coast, remarks t = 
“their action in recalling the form of government of the ancien 


Greeks and installing a régime of liberty in these places reveals 


beyond any need for comment or explanation the evil intentions 
in their minds”,3 


Nationalism and liberalisn —Atif had correctly diagnosed the 
two forces that in the nineteenth century were to do so much to 
destroy the Empire. Later in the same year the Sultan tried to 


refute these dangerous new ideas, describing French liberty as 
mere libertinism and anarchy: 


In this vain belief and preposterous opinion they have erected new 
principles and set new laws, and established what Satan whispered to 
them, and destroyed the bases of religions, and made lawful to them- 
selves forbidden things, and permitted themselves whatever their 
Passions desire, and have enticed into their iniquity the common 
People, who are as raving madmen, and sown sedition among religions, 
and thrown mischief between kings and states, . . ,4 

But despite these and 
the tree of liberty plante 


ntry, as contrasted with a Europe which 
beyond belief, and which, in its limitless 
“o aggressiveness, seemed to be bringing the 
whole world within its grasp: The old question: ‘Why is the 
Empire declining? had now to be nico ‘Why is the Empire 
declining while Europe advances and progresses, and what is the 
secret of European succ, 


ess P’ 

For a while the secret was believed to lie in European manu- 
factures and technical devices, which were the sole merits of an 
late as 1841 Handieri, in his Dictionnaire Srangais-arabe-persan et turc, 3 vols. (tomas 
1040-1) renders ‘liberté Civile’ and ‘liberté politique’ by ruhsat-i şeriye and raat 
mülkiye respectively, and it is only about the mid-century in the new newspapers am 
periodicals that we begin to find hürriyet in the sense of political freedom, See El 
(Hurriyya ii’, by B. Lewis), 


? Cevdet, Tarih, vi. 400-1; of, B, Lewis in Slav, 


R., xxxiv (1955), 232-5. 
4 Ferman of 1798; cf. above, p. 67. 
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otherwise contemptible crew of barbarians. The redoubtable 
Halet Efendi, who was ambassador in Paris from 1802 to 1806, 
expresses this view in its crudest form: 


God knows, their minds and their comprehension are such, that the 
difference between them and the people of Islam is like the difference 
between boatmen and scribes among us. Their strategems and policies 
are crude; before they even formulate an intention one can understand 
what they are going to do; these successes they have won arise only 
from our own lack of zeal, for they have no soldiers as brave as ours, 
no ministers like our ministers, and our artillery officers are more 
competent than theirs. Their capital consists of nothing but talk. God 
knows, I am of the opinion that if, as an emergency measure once every 
three or four years, 25,000 purses of aspers were to be set aside, and 
five factories for snuff, paper, crystal, cloth and porcelain, as well as a 
school for languages and geography set up, then in the course of five 
years there will be as good as nothing left for them to hold on to, since 
the basis of all their current trade is in these five commodities. May God 
bestow some zeal on our masters, Amen.5 


Industry and science—factories and schools; these were the 
talismans by which both Mahmud II in Turkey and Muhammad 
Ali in Egypt tried to conjure up the wealth and power of Europe, 
and thus maintain the European-style armies which were their 
prime concern. The same basic ideas have underlain the work of 
many subsequent reformers and innovators. 

But once a door had been opened in the wall separating Islam 
from Christendom, it was no longer possible to control and select 
the traffic in ideas that passed through it. Young Turks were 
learning European languages, studying with European teachers 
travelling in Europe—it was inevitable that they should extend 
their reading and their interests somewhat beyond the acquisition 
of the technical skills assigned to them. 

The talisman did not seem to be working too well; some further 
Secrets concerning its correct application must be discovered. To 
the eager young Turkish visitor to Europe, in search of the elusive 
source of European strength, it seemed natural to seek it in those 
features of European life and government which were most 
different from his own. Liberalism, in the 1830's and 1840's, was 
the sacred cause of enlightenment and progress, combining the 
hopes both of the noblest of idealists and the most practical of 


5 Karal, Halt, pp. 32-335 cf. above, p. 69. 
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business men and technicians—and what, to the visiting Oriental, 
could be more peculiar, more distinctive of the West, than 
onstitutional and parliamenta: government? 
À One of the first "à argue sling diis lines was Sadik Rifat Paşa 
(1807-56), who went to the Turkish Embassy in Vienna in 1837 
and later held a number of senior appointments in Istanbul. 
One of his writings is a twelve-page essay entitled ‘Concerning the 
Condition of Europe’ of which a first draft was prepared during 
his embassy in Vienna. 
In this essay he sets forth some ideas on the essential differences 
between Europe and Turkey, 
latter should seek to imitate the 
tion, Sadik Rifat was deeply i 


countries are not made and created for States, but on the contrary, by 
the wisdom of the Almighty King, the sovereigns of the world were 


On Sadık Rifat Paşa see Tanpınar, i, gg gr. 3 Şeref, Tar. Mus., pp. 115 ff.; Ali Fuat, 
‘Ricali Tanzimattan Rifat Pasa’ in TTEM, 


n.s. i/2 (1930), 1-11; Mardin, Genesis, 

PP. 169 ff.; Berkes, Development, pp. 130 ff. 
7 A version of Sadık Rifat’s memorandum was 
somewhat variant text will be found in 
Asar (n.d.) which includes a brief bi 


published by Şeref, pp. 125 ff Pi 
Sadik Rifat’s collected writings, Müntehabát- 
ography of the pasha. 
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Rifat’s basic ideas are well within the framework of traditional 
Islamic political thought. His concern is with justice rather than 
liberty—with the obligation of rulers to rule according to law and 
to treat their subjects justly and benevolently. But the idea that the 
subject has a right to such treatment is a new one, in marked 
contrast to the older conception summed up in an Arab dictum: 
‘If the Caliph is just, his the reward and yours to be thankful. 
If he is unjust, his the sin and yours to be patient.” 

When Rifat speaks of ‘the rights of the people’ and ‘the rights 
of liberty’, he is expressing new ideas, derived from France, and 
still imperfectly understood. We find them again in the Essay on 
Europe of Seyyid Mustafa Sami, a former chief secretary of the 
Turkish Embassy in Paris. In this essay, published in 1840, the 
author speaks with admiration of the European form of govern- 
ment, of freedom of religion, of equality and security before the 
law, of liberty and progress.? 

Both writers stress the importance of science in creating 
Prosperity, and are aware of a connexion between science and 
freedom. But freedom for them still means equality and security 
before the law—the security of the subject from arbitrary and 
illegal actions by the government, and not his right to share in it. 
The statesmen of the Tanzimat held the same opinion, and tried, 
by making new laws and establishing new courts, to protect the 
subject from arbitrary action by the government or its agents. 
The triumph of science, the rule of law, and the spread of 
education are jointly celebrated in the somewhat ponderous 
€cstasies of Sadullah Paşa's (1838-91) ode on “The Nineteenth 
Century’ :10 


The rights of person and possession are protected from attack, 
A new order has been given to the world of civilization. 


8 Ibn “Abd Rabbihi, Kitab al-'Igd al-Farid, i (Cairo, 1940), 10; cf. B. Lewis, ‘The 
Concept of an Islamic Republic’, WI, i (1955); 7- 

* Tanpınar, pp. 93 ff. Another work of the time, of great importance in the spread 
of liberal and constitutional ideas, is the account written by the Egyptian Azhari 
Shaykh Rifa‘a Rafi‘ al-Tahtâwi of his stay in Paris during the years 1826-31. Rifa‘a’s 
book, which appeared in Bulaq in Arabic in 1834 and in a Turkish version in 1839, 
includes a translation, with comments, of the French constitution, a discussion of the 
1830 revolution, which the author witnessed, and a description of how constitutional 
and representative government functions as a safeguard against tyranny. 

19 Akyüz, Antoloji, pp. 66 ff. The poem will also be found in other anthologies. For 
other examples of his writings see Ebüzziya Tevfik, Nümüne-i Edebiyati Osmaniye 
(1306 4.11), pp. 280 ff. 
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Amr is not Zeyd’s slave, nor is Zeyd Amr’s master,11 
A clear and indubitable rule establishes the basis of eguality. 


The spread of science has enlightened the minds of men, 
The printing press has completed what was lacking. 


Alas, the Western lands have become the daysprings of knowledge, 
Nothing remains of the fame of Rüm and Arab, of Egypt and Herat. 


The time isa time of Progress, the world is a world of science, 
Is the survival of societies compatible with ignorance? 


ministers gave some recognition 
hip between sovereign and subject. 
Chamber of 1839 lays down that 
up for the better government of the 
St cover three major points, the first of which is ‘the 
Suarantees ensuring to our subjects perfect security for life, 
honour and fortune’. The Imperial Rescript of 1856 goes still 
further, and reaffirms in its very first article that 


the guarantees promised on our part by the Imperial Rescript of the 
Rose Chamber and the laws of t i 

i ass or religion, for the security of their 
the preservation of their honour, are 
lidated, and efficacious measures shall 


consultation. But in fact the autocratic authority of the central 


decreasing but increasing throughout the 
d well-tried checks on the Sultan’s 


of the ayan; the separate power O 
e law, religion, and education, 
1 hierarchy of dignitaries and under- 
pinned by vast independent revenues. These, and all other inter- 
mediate powers, had been abrogated or enfeebled, leaving the 


1 Amr and Zeyd are Arab personal names, traditionally used in Islamic law books — 
the John Doe and Richard Roe of the Holy Law. 
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sovereign power with nothing but the paper shackles of its own 
edicts to restrain it. These edicts, alien in their conception and 
irrelevant in their application to the problems of an Islamic 
Empire, had little chance of success. Their purpose and purport 
were meaningless or suspect to the mass of the Sultan’s subjects; 
the men entrusted with their enforcement were inept and half- 
hearted; nor was there any group, any force among the different 
classes of the population which might, in its own interest, have 
impelled their effective application. 

But the growth of autocracy, if unchecked, did not pass un- 
noticed—and in the Europe of the mid-nineteenth century there 
was no lack of ideologies of revolt. Islam was no longer insulated. 
Young France, Young England, Young Germany, were an 
inspiration to Young Turkey also. Turkish students and diplomats 
witnessed—may even have shared in—the heart-lifting events of 
1848. After the suppression of the Hungarian rising of that year, a 
number of Hungarian and also some Polish revolutionaries sought 
refuge in Turkey.1? As rebels against Russia and Austria they could 
be sure of a sympathetic welcome, and this time they brought new 
ideas against which their hosts were no longer immune. 

The mounting economic difficulties of the country, the replace- 
ment of the easy-going Sultan Abdiilmecid by the more despotic 
Abdiilaziz, and the growing power of the central government and 
bureaucracy, brought matters to a head, and during the 1860's a 
new phase began in which the argument was no longer whether to 
accept or reject the Westernizing reforms, but whether—and how 
—to limit the autocratic power of the state. An important new 
element in the situation was the upsurge of the new, school-trained 
intelligentsia, with some religious support, against the entrenched 
oligarchy of senior bureaucrats and ulema. The former were 
drawn from a wide range of social backgrounds; the latter often— 
though by no means always—belonged to a small group of 
established families. 

The new phase of reform was opened not by government enact- 
ments but by literary manifestoes, and the first leaders of Young 
Turkey were not politicians but poets and writers. 


13 See below, p. 345- 
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The Literary Movement 18 


From about the middle of the century the spread of Western 
ideas and the acclimatization of Western social and politica! 
attitudes among the Turks was greatly accelerated by the rise of 
a new Turkish literature, differing both in form and in content 
from classical Ottoman writings. In it the literature of France had 
begun to replace the classics of Iran as the source of inspiration 
and the model for imitation. 

Three men are usually credited with being the pioneers of this 
new literature; Ibrahim Sinasi (1826-71), Ziya Paşa (1825-80), 
and Namık Kemal (1840-88). Ibrahim Şinasi was a poet, 
dramatist, and journalist.18 The son of an artillery officer, he 
received his first instruction in French from one of his father's 
colleagues, a French renegade in the Ottoman service, and him- 
self obtained a post in the artillery office. Thanks to the protection 
of Resid Pasa he was able to join one of the Turkish student 
missions to Paris, where he stayed for four or five years. According 
to Turkish literary tradition he took part in the revolution of 
1848, and hung a republican flag on the Pantheon. Certainly he 
ring or shortly after those heroic 
marked by them. While he was 
friended by Samuel de Sacy, the 
ilvestre de Sacy, and to have made 


entered the government service, 
ly created Council of Education- 


M On Şinasi see ET? (‘Shinas?, by J. Deny); 
Tanpınar, pp. 155-88; Şinasi (Türk Klas., xxv); 
Akyüz, Antoloji, pp. 1-15; Mardin, PP. 252 ff.; and tl 
literary histories and anthologies. 


Gibb, Ottoman Poetry, v. 22-495 
Ebüzziya, Nümüne, pp. 220-484 
he relevant passages in the genera 
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according to another, to Frankish influence. A beardless official 
was as much an oddity at that date as a bearded one would be 
today, and before long Ali Pasa himself ordered Sinasi’s dismissal 
from the Council of Education, in a document demanding ‘the 
abrogation of his rank, the cancellation of his appointment, the 
cessation of his salary”.15 

Âli Paşa's objection to Şinasi was not confined to his bare 
chin; there was the more serious matter of his being a protégé of 
Reşid Pasa. Other nominees of Resid Paşa, impeccably bearded, 
were also removed by the great reformer’s disciples and rivals. On 
Resid Pasa’s return to the Grand Vezirate, Şinasi was reinstated 
in his former appointment. The death of Reşid in 1858 deprived 
him of his protector, but also took the sting out of Ali and Fuad 
Pasas’ antagonism, and for some time Sinasi was untroubled by 
official hostility. 

From this time onwards he became increasingly occupied with 
literature and with journalism—a new profession and a new form 
of expression in Turkey. From 1862 he edited his own journal, the 
Tasvir-i Efkâr, which came to play a role of great importance in 
the intellectual life of the country. In 1865, for reasons that are 
not quite clear, he seems to have feared official anger, and left 
once again for Paris, from where he did not finally return until 
after the death of Fuad Pasa in 1869. He himself died in Istanbul 
in 1871. 

Sinasi’s political ideas were cautious and tentative, and con- 
tained no radical criticisms of the existing order. The general line 
of his thought is, however, indicated in an ode which he wrote to 
Mustafa Resid Pasa at the time of the promulgation of the Im- 
perial Rescript of 1856—that is, shortly after his own return from 
his studies in France: 


Life, property and honour are the candles of our hearts, — 
Your justice is a lantern to guard us from the blast of oppression. 


You have made us free, who were slaves to tyranny, 
Bound as if in chains by our own ignorance. 


Your law is an act of manumission for men, 
Your law informs the Sultan of his limits.!* 
The radical implications of the last couplet will be obvious. 
16 Şinasi, Türk Klas., p. 6. 
16 Ibid. pp. 42-43; Akyüz, Antoloji, p. 8; Bombaci, p. 426. 
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Also a protégé of Reşid Paşa was Ziya Paşa, the second of m 
three pioneers of the new literature.!? The son of a clerk mek si 
customs house at Galata, he was educated at the grammar sc o 
which Sultan Mahmud II had opened by the nen tuni 7 
mosque, and entered the civil service at the age of is e s 
1854, thanks to the influence of Resid Paga, whose goodwi d 
had won, Ziya was appointed third secretary to the Sultan, an 
emba; 


> 3 t 
rked on a new career in the Imperial household. It was d 
this stage that he began to study French, and soon acquir 
sufficient maste 


ry of the language to translate French books into 
Turkish. 


Like Sinasi and other protégés of Reşid Paşa, he was not vE 
with favour by Âli and Fuad Paşas, the more so since he seems tO 
have used his position in the 


palace to warn the Sultan against / 1 
Paşa. Eventually Âli Paşa secured his removal from the Epes 
household. Ziya then held various minor posts, and at the same 
time joined with Namık Kemal and other young men in forming 


: H l 
the Young Ottoman Movement. In 1867, faced with virtua 
banishment as ti 


of the changes 
i Paşa, he wasa 


s made governor of Syria, with the rank 9 
n Abdülhamid. He died in Adana 1? 


Is there not a difference of climate? 

Is the situation of East and West the same? 

Could Racine or Lamartine adorn a Kasida like Nefi? 
Could Senai or Farazdak 


write plays like Moliére ?18 
'* On Ziya Pa; 


şa sce Gibb, Ottoman Poetry, v. 41-111: T. 

Pasa (Türk Klas.) ; Ebüzzi ümü; oa - 
i ya, Niimiine, pp. - 

PP. 937 5, ka B ne, pp. 249 


38 Ziya Paşa, Türk Klas 


npinar, pp. 279-321; a 
795 Akyüz, Antoloji, pp. 16-41; Mar 


> P. 68 (from Harabát, Introduction, sect, 1 5). 
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He is by no means enthusiastic about the granting of egual status 
to non-Muslims, and in his famous satire against Âli Paşa he 
criticizes the minister’s moves in that direction: 


If but the help of God assist in his purpose clear, 

Full soon will these gypsies sit on the couch of the Grand Vezir; 
It is but the Jews alone that form the exception here, 

For of Greeks and Armenians both doth he make Bey and Mushir; 
The equality of rights to perfection brought hath he. 


In a bitter attack on the fashions of his time, he observes: 


To impute fanaticism to men of zeal 
To ascribe wisdom to men without religion is now the fashion. 


Islam, they say, is a stumbling-block to the progress of the state 
This story was not known before, and now it is the fashion. 


Forgetting our religious loyalty in all our affairs 
Following Frankish ideas is now the fashion.” 


But Ziya, despite his cultural and religious conservatism, did 
not himself disdain to follow Frankish ideas, suitably disguised. 
The most potent of these was constitutional government. His 
views on this matter are contained in two works, both written 
during his exile. The first, entitled “Dream? ,21 describes a vision 
which Ziya saw while sleeping on a bench in Hampstead Heath, 
and is curiously reminiscent of the visionary dialogue of the 
seventeenth-century poet Veysi,? and similar works. In his dream 
Ziya has a conversation with Sultan Abdiilaziz, and warns the 
Sultan of the parlous state of the country. The Sultan accuses 
Ziya of having tried to undermine his authority by recommending 
the formation of a national assembly, and Ziya replies that the 
creation of such an assembly would bring Turkey into line with the 


Practice of civilized states without infringing the lawful rights of 
the sovereign. 


" Now condescend to look at the states of this continent of Europe. 
et from Russia, does arbitrary government remain anywhere? 
nd is not even Russia gradually trying to imitate the systems of 


pe by E. J. W. Gibb, Ottoman Poetry, v. 105-6. 
ia Akyüz, Antoloji, p. 38 (Terkib-i Bend, no. x). 
aa abridged text of Rüya (Dream) will be found in Ziya Paşa, TAR erat BP 


22 On Veysi see Gibb, Ottoman Poetry, iii. 208 ff. 
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government of the other European states? Are the Emperors of France 
and Austria, the Kings of Italy and Prussia, the Queen of England less 
than the Russian in might and majesty? ... Since the lofty Dynasty 1s 
also considered one of the family of Europe, it is not within the bounds 


of possibility for us to remain in this way at variance with all the 
world.23 


The Sultan, in Ziya’s dream 
that while these other states ea 
are of various religions, and 
own interests, a national aş 


23 Ziya Paşa, Türk Klas., p. 115. 24 Ibid 116 
25 Text in Ebüzziya, Nümüne, pp. 257-61; Türk Klas., ed., pp. d 8-4 OP 
+» Pp. : 


(Kemal, b “ 
Namık Kemal (Türk Klas.); Ebüzziya, t ede Menzel); Tan 


Mithat Cemal Kuntay, 
3 Hayatı ve Eserleri (1948). 
€ found in Mustafa Nihat Özön; 
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impoverished descendant of a line of Ottoman officials. His 
mother, of Albanian birth, was the daughter of a governor. He 
was educated at home, and was taught French as well as Persian 
and Arabic. Following the normal course of young men of his 
class and time, he entered the civil service at the age of seventeen 
and found a niche in the Translation Office of the Customs, and 
then of the Sublime Porte. 

He soon came under the influence of Sinasi, and collaborated 
with him on the journal Tasvir-i Efkâr, of which he took over the 
editorship when Sinasi fled to France in 1865. At first his con- 
tributions consisted exclusively of translations, but then the need 
to deal with such events as the second Polish revolution of 1863-4 
and the American Civil War sharpened his perceptions and 
improved hisskill as a political journalist and essayist. His essays on 
Ottoman affairs brought him into trouble with the authorities, 
and in 1867, together with Ziya and the other Young Ottomans, 
he fled to Europe. 

The next three years were spent in exile, in London, Paris, 
and Vienna. There he occupied himself with the publication of 
Opposition journals, with the study of law and economics, and 
With the translation of a number of French works into Turkish. 

On his return to Turkey in 1871 he resumed his journalistic 

activities, and in 1873 produced the patriotic drama Vatan.? 
This aroused such dangerous enthusiasms that the author was 
imprisoned in Cyprus, where he remained for over three years. After 
the deposition of Sultan Abdülaziz in 1876, he was allowed to 
Teturn to Istanbul, and took some part in the preparation of the 
Constitution, though, like Ziya, he was debarred from offering 
himself as a candidate. Later he fell foul of Sultan Abdülhamid, 
and spent most of his remaining years in detention or exile. He 
died in Chios in 1888. 
. Namik Kemal is best known in Turkey as the apostle of two 
ideas: freedom and fatherland. In a long series of articles, essays, 
novels, plays, and poems he brought to the Turkish Muslim reader 
these two characteristic ideas of the French Revolution, but in a 
form adapted to Muslim traditions and attitudes. 

Despite his fervent patriotism and liberalism, Namik Kemal was 
a sincere and devoted Muslim, and the Fatherland of which he 


?? See below, p. 158. 
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speaks, though he uses a term denoting territory and e he 
munity, is Islamic no less than Ottoman. Throughout Fa 
remained firmly attached to traditional Muslim a 
beliefs, and was often sharply critical of the men of the f v» we 
for their failure to safeguard and preserve the best o <> 
Islamic traditions, and to let them inspire and direct the 


Id 
institutions which had to be imported from Europe. He bes 
Islamic values and defended Islamic achievements ag an 
European belittlers, and even advanced the idea of a P 
Islamic unity, under 


5 an 
Ottoman leadership, to accept, adapt, 
diffuse modern civilizati 


traditions. On the c 


: an 
ontrary, he argued, all that is best in Europe? 
civilization derived from or 


civilization, and the Mu 
returning to what 


earlier Musli 
Koranic the 
Kemal, the 


m attempt to 
ology, involved 
wise and just rules 
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natural law of which Montesguicu speaks, and “the nature of 
things’, from which law arises, could therefore be identified with a 
somewhat sufistic conception of God Himself. 


According to the law-makers, there is no greater task than striving, 
from the point of view of abstract good, to bring to light origins and 
consequences. With us the Şeriat determines good and evil. Among the 
people of our country the compatibility of these conseguences With 
abstract good can be known by testing the case against this touchstone 
of justice.?8 


One of the basic rules of natural—i.e. of divine—law is freedom. 
Kemal was not the first to speak of human rights and parlia- 
mentary government in Turkey, but he was the first to correlate 
them, and to achieve a clear vision of freedom and self-govern- 
ment under law. Sadık Rifat Paşa had spoken of the natural 
human right to freedom, but had seen no way of safeguarding it 

` except by exhorting the sovereign to rule justly. Ziya Pasa spoke 
of constitutions and assemblies—but saw in them only a device of 
government, a means of giving the Ottoman Empire the appear- 
ance, and perhaps also some of the perquisites, of a Western 
State. For Kemal too the primary duty of the state is still to act 
Justly; but he also has a clear idea of the political rights of the 
citizen, which justice requires the state to respect, and also of 
the means by which they may be safeguarded. Typically, these 
ideas, of French and British origin, are equated with principles of 
Islamic law: 


_Every book treats the subject of political rights with different sub- 
divisions. However, the points on which the greatest measure of 
agreement exists among authors are such general principles as the 
sovereignty of the nation, the separation of powers, the responsibility 
of officials, personal freedom, equality, freedom of thought, freedom of 
the press, freedom of association, enjoyment of property, sanctity of 
the home. 

The sovereignty of the people, which means that the powers of the 
government derive from the people, and which in the technical language 
of the Şeriat is called Baya, is not an authority which has happened to 
become attached to the abstract meaning expressed by the word 
‘public’ or ‘people’; it is a right necessarily arising from the personal 
independence that each individual by nature possesses. 


28 ‘Hukuk’, from Zbret, no. 5 of 1872, reprinted in Özön, Ibret, p. 51. 
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- ‘Everyone is Emperor in his own world’. . ee. 
To dw the government within the limits of justice, there e 
basic devices. The first of them is that the fundamental rules n e 
it operates should no longer be implicit or tacit, but should be pu 


to the world. . . . The second principle is consultation, nnd the 
legislative power is taken away from the government... . 


For these ideas Namık Kemal tried valiantly to find em 
in the Islamic past. The sovereignty of the people he ieoi S 
with the Baya, the formal oath of obedience which was given e 
new Caliph after his appointment, and which completed 
contract between the new sovereign and his subjects. For a 
principle of government by consultation and representation he es 
able to find justification in the Koran itself, notably in the yr: 
the third Sura when the Prophet is commanded to be lenient pene 
his followers and to take counsel with them. This verse W di 
frequently quoted by Namik Kemal, Ziya Pasa, and their frien 
and became one of the favourite texts of the nineteenth pertum 
Turkish and other Muslim liberals. Kemal went further, an 
tried to show that the Ottoman Empire itself, before the beginning 
of the reforms, had practised a form of representative governmen f 
Even the Janissaries, until their abolition, served as a kind 0 
‘armed consultative assembly of the nation?,31 "T 

"These attempts to identify European parliamentary institution 
with traditional Islam are no doubt open to damaging criticisms 
from the point of view of Muslim law, theology, and history. They 
did, however, succeed acceptance far beyond the 


Ottoman frontiers, ng a generation of Muslim 
intellectuals who we 


Islam, but were su 


in winning 
and in convinci 


29 “Hukuku Umumiye’, from İbret, no. 18, of 872; i i üzziya, Mümüne, 
PP: 357-8 and Özön, Tbret, PP. 96-97. eae T 
30 Koran, iii, verse 153. 
81 Kaplan, p, 107. This idea, Which Kemal e i ight 
2 n c “presses in a number of places, mig! 
El derive from Slade (Travels, i. 276; cf. above P- 123). That Slade. was read in 
urkey is attested by N, W. Senior (p. 36), wh. à 
Slade's “Turkey”, of which hi l 


o found Vefi “reading Captain 
€ praised the fidelity’. fk Paşa ‘reading Cap 
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1909, the Sultan began with a reference to ‘the parliamentary 
form of government prescribed by Seriat’.** 

For the actual form of representative government to be adopted 
even Namik Kemal could find no model in Islamic law and 
history, but was compelled to look abroad. His choice fell on 
London. Although his Western knowledge and reading were 
fundamentally French, the Paris Chamber under Napoleon III 
was too authoritarian for his taste. In his view, the Ottomans 


could very well be governed under a more liberal constitution than 
that of France. . . . Since the French are ofa very fiery disposition, they 
are always inclined to change. The basis of their actions is reason, but, 
under the impulsion of one specious sophism they spoil the result of a 
thousand sound deductions. . . . Since the great republic, they have 
constituted thirty or forty different forms of government. . . . The 
Ottoman people, on the other hand, thanks to their innate gravity and 
calm, are in no danger of running to extremes. . . . In the course of 
six centuries we have made hundreds of revolts; in all of them the men 
who governed were changed, but the form of government re- 
mained, , , 33 

; Namık Kemal is thus very far from agreeing with Ziya Paşa's 
view that the Ottomans would be wise to begin with restricted 
parliamentary powers. 
, In an article entitled ‘Progress’, and published in the Zbret 
an November 1872, Kemal speaks in glowing terms of London. 
What need is there to wander through all the civilized countries? 
If a man will but stroll about London with an attentive eye, he 
Will be bewildered by the wonders that he sees. If London be 
called the model of the world, it would be no exaggeration!’ 
He oes on to speak in rapturous terms of the schools and colleges, 
libraries, theatres, hospitals, and factories of the English capital, 
above all of its parliament, “the cradle of most of the political 
principles that we see in the world . . . and the embodiment in 
iu the indomitable power of public opinion against author- 
ity’. 


SAT. Goldziher, Vorlesungen über den Islam ( 1925), p. 380 n. 20, and Turkish press, 
15 Nov. 1909. s 

3? Kaplan, p. 108, quoting Hürriyet, no. 12. 

34 “Terakki”, from Zbret, no. 45 of 1872, reprinted in Ebüzziya, Nümüne, pp. 308 ff. 
and Özön, Zbret, pp. 176 ff. 
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nd 
This was the form of government, these the resources on 
methods, that were needed to save the Ottoman Empire fr 


; i ers 
destruction. Could they be won ? To this question Kemal answ' 
with true Victorian optimism: 


H . eut : he 
It took Europe two centuries to reach this condition, and while her 
were the inventors in the paths of progress, we find all the means r des 
to hand . . . can there be any doubt that we too, even if it takes us 


: the 
centuries, can reach a stage when we would be counted as one of 
most civilized countries ?35 


New Media: the Press 36 


Namik Kemal and his friends had, however, no intention ya 
Waiting two centuries to catch up with a Europe which, it ! 
implied, would meanwhile remain stationary. Their plans mer 
for a more immediate programme of modernization and of pets 
and political reform, the difficulties of which they gressu 
underestimated. Progress depended on free institutions, and fre 
institutions were maintained by public opinion. The ri 
liberals therefore set to work to create and instruct a Turkis 


public opinion which, they hoped, would play the same role in 


Turkey as its counterparts in Paris and London. > 
One of thcir chief media in this was the press, the importan 
of which, in the 


Western world, they were guick to realize. 
The first non-official periodical in Turkish, the weekly Cer idet 
Havadis (Journal of News) had been started in 1840 by William 
Churchill, and was continued by his son after his death in 1864. 


and style was moulded on the offi- 
cial gazette, devoted rather more space than the latter to interna 


y years it encountered some difficulties, and 


, kept the 
official gazette, it did 


35 Ibid.; Özön, p. 187. 
see Emin, Press: k, Türk Gazetes 
Iskit, Zürkiyede Matbuat Reji y min, Press; Gercek, 


i; “Matbuat II/I ü P inar, 
PP: 224 ff. above, p. 93 n. 37. ( at I/P by Vedad Günyol); Tanpi 
37 Gerçek, PP. 35 ff. 
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The outbreak of the Crimean War brought new opportunities, 
The journalist Churchill covered the fighting for English news- 
papers, and his reports, which were also published in special 
supplements by the Ceride-i Havadis, gave the news-hungry 
Turkish reader a new insight into the function and value of the 
newspaper in the modern state. To keep in touch with this 
growing circle of readers, the editors of the Ceride-i Havadis 
began to simplify the language in which the journal was written, 
gradually abandoning the cumbersome chancery style which they 
had previously shared with the official gazette, and adopting a 
simpler and more direct form of language. Turkish journalese 
was born in their columns. As well as news, they published articles 
and features, often in serial form, and thus gave a first apprentice- 
ship in literary journalism to a number of Ottoman men of letters, 
perhaps including Sinasi. 

Apart from the colourless official gazette, the Ceride-i Havadis 
enjoyed a virtual monopoly of journalism in the Turkish language 
for twenty years. During that time it played an important pioneer 
role, accustoming the Turkish reader to news and features; and 
training a generation of journalists, as well as of printers, dis- 
tributors, and other necessary adjuncts of the newspaper trade. 
In 1860 it had to encounter another aspect of the world of Western 
journalism—competition. In that year Gapanzade Agah Efendi, 
a scion of an aristocratic derebey family and a senior member of the 
Translation Chamber of the Sublime Porte, took the initiative 
in founding a new weekly, the Tercüman-i Ahval (Interpreter of 
Conditions). Associated with him as editor and writer was 
Ibrahim Şinasi, the poet and modernist. The opening paragraphs 
of his first leader are a good example of the mixture of styles, 
ideas, and traditions of the first journalists and liberals: 


Since people who live in a social body are thereby charged with 
legal obligations, the expression of one’s ideas by word and by pen 
Concerning the interests of one’s country must assuredly be reckoned 
as one of the acquired rights. If written proof of this contention be 
Sought, it may suffice to point to the political newspapers of the 
civilized nations whose minds have been opened by the power of 
knowledge. 

This argument is also in a sense confirmed as regards the Exalted 
Dynasty, in that when the High Council of Reform was constituted, 
official permission was given to the public to submit, in writing, 
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Proposals concerning the laws an 
newspapers which, with th 
non-Muslim subj 
languages, have 


e 
d regulations. And moreover, th 


Churchill responded to this challenge by publishing a € 
version of his paper five days a week, and for a while there W 
keen rivalry between the two publications. Before long, however 
the new weekly ran into difficulties. In the increasingly authori: 
tarian mood of the 1860's there were some who thought that ang? 
and his friends were exercising ‘perhaps more freedom than 
their right’. As a result of an article probably written by Ziya Pm 
the Tercüman-i Ahval was Closed by government order for pae 
Weeks—the first precedent in Turkey for government suppress!o 
ofa newspaper. ft 

Şinasi himself, finding his freedom of expression restricted, le 
the Tercüman-i Ahval after only twenty-five issues, and in Jore 
1862 began to publish his own paper, the Tasvir-i Efkâr (Illustr 
tion of Opinion). This paper adopted a slightly more advance 
Position, though its radi 


38 Reprinted in Şinasi (Türk Klas.), pp. 72 £. 
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to Paris in 1865 took over the editing of the paper. By tempera- 
ment far less circumspect than Şinasi, he began to give the paper 
a more outspokenly political character, and his trenchant editorials 
on foreign and internal questions soon began to attract the atten- 
tion of authority. 

Still more radical in tone and content was the Muhbir (In- 
former), the first issue of which appeared on 1 January 1867, 
the last on 8 March. This was edited by Ali Suavi Efendi (1838— 
78).3 Unlike many of the liberals and intellectuals of the time, he 
had not emerged from the landowning and official classes, but 
was the son of a villager who had come to Istanbul and made a 
poor livelihood by polishing paper. Ali Suavi received a traditional 
education in the Medrese. A schoolmaster by profession, he taught 
in the new ruşdiye schools in Bursa and Filibe (Plovdiv), and was 
dismissed from the latter for his alleged demagogy. His vigorous 
and somewhat sensational articles in the Muhbir aroused the ire of 
the Grand Vezir, who exiled him to Anatolia. From there he 
escaped to Europe where for a short time he continued to publish * 
the Muhbir in London. In the meantime several other papers had 
begun to appear in Istanbul, among which mention may be 
made of the Ayine-i Vatan (Mirror of the Fatherland). This 
publication, the first issue of which appeared on 14 January 1867, 
was—apart from the short-lived Mirat—the first illustrated Turk- 
ish paper, and also the first to bear the name of Fatherland. 

This rapid increase in the numbers and vigour of the press 
began’ to cause concern to the government, which, after the 
accession in 1861 of Sultan Abdiilaziz, was becoming more and 
More autocratic. On 1 January 1865 a press law entered into 
force—the first of its kind in Turkey.“ This laid down strict 
Tules for the conduct of the press, and provided for the establish- 
ment of a Press Commission, to sit at the Sublime Porte and 
Supplement the police courts in the enforcement of the law. A 
‘notification’ of 12 March 1867 made the intentions of the 
Bovernment clear: 

_ A part of the local press, not recognising the spirit by which 
Journalism should be inspired in the East, has made itself the passionate 

39 On Ali Suavi see Kuntay, Sarıklı Ihtilâler Ali Suavi (1946) ; Tanpınar, pp. 204-23; 

Mardin, PP. 360 ff.; and a rather impressionistic account by Falıh Rıfkı Atay, Basveren 


Inkildper (n.d., preface dated 1951). 
“° Düstur, ii. 220; Young, ii. 321 ff.; Aristarchi, iii. 320 ff. 
F 
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organ of all the extreme parties and of tendencies essentially omi 
the general interests of the country . . . the Sublime Porte ther nay 
reserves the right, whenever the general interest of the canny r 
require it, to act through administrative channels and indepen ms 
of the law of the press, against those newspapers which do not recog! 


US e E ition 
the above-stated principles, whose observance is an essential cond 
of a national press... „41 


These measures introduced a period of severe pressure, e 
minating in the suppression of several newspapers and the E 
parture for Europe of their more prominent contributors. For e 
next few years the most significant Turkish newspapers We ds 
published in exile in London, Paris, and Geneva. In the bem » 
that introduce the first London issue of one of them: Mun 
has found a country where it is not forbidden to tell the truth, 
and appears again,’42 Ni is 

Turkish officials, faced with a new problem, were learning t h 
techniques of influence and control of the pres. But E 
journalists had also completed, in a remarkably short ume, | 
evolution from report to comment, from comment to criticism» 
from criticism to opposition, and from opposition to defiance. 


Organized Opposition: the Young Ottomans 13 d 
The reforms of Mahmud II and his successors had mpra 
a new administrative and governing élite in the Empire, literate; 


41 Young, ii. 326; Aristarchi, iii. 325-6. 
42 Muhbir, no. 1 


y in the Yeni Tasvir-i Efkâr, 1909. Most m 
is. Useful brief accounts will be found in Akçuraoğ 
1928, pp. 294 ff.; Tarık Tunay?: 
Pp. 91 ff.; Kaplan, pp. 54 ff; A 
dp Hareketleri ve Milli Mücadele (1956) 


S Wd nos. 2 (1 26). A survey of 
political ideas of the movement, wi i ec nis ie their writing’ 
to the Tanzimat anniversary volume (“Tanzimat B 
> PP. 777-857). Finally, among the Turkish source’ 
mention must be made of two excellent interpretative ‘essays; Sie first historical, the 
second literary, by Şeref, Tarih » and Tanpınar, pp. 189 ff. TI ji 
iles Léon Cahun and Arminius 

: Ottomans in Paris and London- 
f them in the Histoire 
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idealistic, and ambitious. The transformation of Ottoman govern- 
ment and society had given them new opportunities and appetites; 
the translation and imitation of European writings had filled 
their minds with new beliefs and ideas. When therefore, in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, the growing autocracy of 
the Sultan and his ministers began to irk them and entrenched 
seniors blocked their advancement, they did not lack instruction 
either in the ideology or in the technique of opposition and 
revolution. 

It is customary to begin the history of the Turkish liberal 
Protest against absolutism with what is known as the Kuleli 
Incident, of 1859. In that year a small group of conspirators 
plotted to depose and if need be assassinate Sultan Abdiilmecid. 
The plot was discovered, and the leaders were deported to Asia as 
prisoners. Several European writers describe this unsuccessful 
plot as the first attempt to introduce constitutional and parlia- 
Mentary government. More recent research, however, would 
seem to indicate that the conspirators had no such aim or pro- 
gramme in mind—on the contrary, they disapproved of the 
Concessions already made to the Christians. They were acting 
against the Sultan and his ministers rather than for any particular 
Principles, and were thus concerned with an attentat and coup 
d'état on orthodox lines.*4 

Liberal and constitutional ideas had of course been known in 
the Ottoman Empire for some years. They appear, if faintly, in 


(xi. 543 ff.), while Vambéry described them in an article in the Deutsche Rundschau 
of October 1893 (cited by Paul Fesch, Constantinople aux derniers jours d’ Abdul-Hamid, 
1907, p. 323. For further Western notices see Gibb, Ottoman Poetry, M 60 ff.; Engelhardt, 
ii. 3 f; Sax, pp. 383 f.; G. L. Lewis, Turkey, p. 36; E. Rossi, ‘Dall’ Impero ottomano 
alla Repubblica di Turchia, Origine ¢ Sviluppi del Nazionalismo Turco sotto 
VAspetto politico-culturale’, OM, xxiii (1943), 361 ff.; Davison, in Am. Hist. R., 1954, 
PP. 851 ff.; idem, Reform, pp. 172 ff. The only monographic treatments of the Young 

ttomans are those of Yu. A. Petrosian, ‘Novye Osmani" i Borba za Konstitutsiyu 1876 
8. V. Turtsii (1958) (I owe my knowledge of this work to Professor A. Tietze) and 
Ş. Mardin, The Genesis of Young Ottoman Thought (1962). 

44 The Kuleli Incident has been discussed by many authors, and variously inter- 
Preted. For Engelhardt (i. 158-9), followed by Jorga (v. 517), Vambéry, and some 
others, it was a liberal movement, the first attempt to establish constitutional govern- 
ment. V. I. Shpilkova, in a recent article in Problemy Vostokovedeniya, i (1959), 100-4 
(summarized in ME, xiii (1959), 347), goes even further, and describes it as a *pro- 
gressive and anti-monarchist plot’ that failed through lack of mass support. The Turkish 
historian Uluğ Iğdemir, whose book Kuleli Vakası hakkında bir Araştırma (1937) is the 
only monograph on the subject based on Turkish documentary evidence, regards it 
85 a petty attentat on traditional lines, devoid of any liberal ideological content but 
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the writings of Sadık Rifat Paşa, and had some Pem i r4 öz 
reforms of Sultan Abdülmecid and Mustafa Reşid Paş larla 
"back as 1808 the reformist Grand Vezir Bayrakdar ee 
Pasa had convened an Imperial assembly in e tame yi 
his programme of reform,45 and in 1829 Muhamma' m 
in Egypt had gone a step further in nominating a = ee 
council of 156 members, which met for a few days eac ct 
In 1845 Abdülmecid himself had experimented, without s wi 
with an assembly of provincial notables.47 More recently, in a 
the Bey of Tunis had proclaimed the first constitution of Europ p 
type in a Muslim country. While reserving executive aget m d 
Bey, it shared the legislative power between him and a WE 
Council of sixty members, who were, however, nomina pe 
Finally, in 1866 the Khedive Ismail in Egypt made eS dM 
experiment with an elected assembly, by setting up a consu 


$ R b Š unc- 
body with a restricted electorate and still more restricted fi 
tions. 49 


It is in the 1860's i 
unmistakab 


gramme of 


n Turkey that we find for the first time e 
le liberal critique of government action, and a P 
constitutional reform. These ideas first appear ın ines 
circle of Şinasi, Namık Kemal, and their friends, and find a so 
what guard 


ed expression in the journals of that time. 
The first attempt to or 
come in 186 


h ‘two important books, aes 
the Carbonari and a Secret society in Poland'.9? Later a p 
gramme based on that of t 


the 
against the trend of Westernization and the neglect of arc 
Holy Law. I&demir's findi. n the Turkish archives, 


Parliaments in Egypt (New York, 1954), PT 

48 ET2, s.v, “Dustür, 49 Landau, Pp. 7. iu 
k, in Yeni Tasvir-i Efkâr, issue of 20 June 1909; cf. Akçuraoğ! 
» P. 58. 


© See above, p. 112. 
50 Ebüzziya Tevfi 
P- 295; Kaplan, 
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adopted. The society grew rapidly, and at a later date was able to 
claim 245 members. Two princes of the Ottoman house, Murad and 
Abdiilhamid, showed interest in the society, though it later became 
clear that Abdiilhamid’s intentions were from the first hostile. 

Another prince who played a role of far greater significance in 
the movement was Mustafa Fazıl, of the Egyptian ruling house. 51 
A son of the redoubtable Ibrahim Paşa, he was the brother of the 
Khedive Ismail and had been his heir until June 1866, when he 
was ousted by a change in the law of succession, obtained from 
the Sultan by the Khedive. Prince Mustafa Fazil therefore had 
some reason to oppose the Sultan and the Grand Vezir, and is 
believed to have cherished the ambition of becoming the first 
minister of a constitutional empire, instead of or as well as 
Khedive of Egypt. It would, however, probably be unjust to 
ascribe his interest in reform purely to pique or private ambition, 
though these no doubt had their effect. The prince took an active 
interest in the Ottoman liberals, and from Paris sent an open 
letter to the Sultan, in French, telling a few hard truths about-the 
state of the Empire and proposing constitutional and other 
reforms. This document caused great excitement among the 
liberals; it was translated into Turkish by Namk Kemal, Ebiizziya 
Tevfik, and Sadullah, and printed and distributed in great 
numbers by the staff of the Tasvir-i Efkar. h 

The government, though informed by spies of the formation 
of the group, had hitherto taken no measures against it. This 
last act, however, provoked Âli Paşa, who in February 1867 
had become Grand Vezir again, to swift if disguised action. Of 
the leaders of the group, Ali Suavi was exiled to Kastamonu, 
in Anatolia, while Kemal and Ziya were given official postings 
in the provinces which amounted to decrees of banishment. 

It was at this time that the first revolutionary committee 
received its name. At the beginning of February 1867 the Belgian 
newspaper Le Nord had published a report that Prince Mustafa 
Fazil had founded a banking establishment in Turkey. In a 
letter correcting this mis-statement, the prince referred to his 


51 On Mustafa Fazıl see Ebüzziya Tevfik in Yeni Tasvir-i Efkâr, issues of 31 May, 
1 June, &c., 1909; M. Colombe, ‘Une Lettre d'un prince égyptien du XIX* siècle au 
Sultan Ottoman Abd al-Aziz’, Orient, v (1958), 23-38; Kuntay, Namık Kemal, i. 
311 ff.; Mardin, pp. 276 f. 

52 Text in Colombe, pp. 29 ff.; Turkish in Yeni Tas. Ef. 1-5 June 1909. cf. Kuntay, 
PP. 277 ff. 
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vas no 
supporters in Turkey as ‘jeune Turquie’, a phrase that poe 
doubt inspired by the Young ltaly, Young eed copia 
Germany of earlier decades in Europe. This démenti ee editor 
from the Belgian paper by the Courrier d’ Orient of Perey adit 
of which was on friendly terms with the Ottoman liber "867. 
thence translated into Turkish in the Muhbir of 21 € ied 
The name appealed to Ali Suavi and Namık Kemal, w on Yeni 
various Turkish equivalents for it, eventually deciding sth the 
Osmanlilar—New or Young Ottomans. This, together ‘al mee 
French jeunes Tures, appeared as the heading of the publi 
of the group.53 v» 
When AL Pasa’s orders became known, Prince Mos n 
a man of considerable wealth, invited the leaders of the ee 
Turks’ to Paris, and in the middle of May they left Istanbu xis; 
French steamer. Ali Suavi, escaping from his € n a 
joined them in Paris, and then went on to London, M Bust 
31 August 1867 he published the newspaper Muhbir. Ali 
however, soon fell foul of hi 
convictions and a 
"Turkish writer as 
accuratel 


a : not 
Ziya were also sincere and devoted Muslims, but they were 


ence on a religious refor. me 
mic state and law, nor in 
Suavi’s ambition and obstinacy 
8 the Young Ottomans produc x 
€ of which appeared on 29 Je 
m).°4 From the first Namık Kem 


their own paper, the first issu 
Its name was Hürriyet (freedo 
and Ziya Paşa were closely as 
to have been responsible for 
tained two leadi 
down the two 
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Faith’,55 speaks of patriotism, and puts forward the idea of an 
Ottoman patriotism similar to that of the European countries. 
The other, headed, ‘And Consult with Them in the Matter',*e 
uses this Koranic quotation as a peg on which to hang a plea for 
consultative and representative government. These two themes 
were developed in most of the subsequent issues of the journal, 
and are linked with more detailed and specific criticisms of the 
domestic, foreign, and especially the financial policies of Ali Pasa. 
Meanwhile, Ali Suavi’s Muhbir had closed down in London, 
and Ali Suavi himself moved to Paris, where he began to publish 
a new journal called Ulum (Science). The breach between him 
and the Young Ottomans grew wider, and when they returned 
to Turkey after the death of Ali Pasa, he, with perhaps a more 
accurate assessment of conditions in Turkey, elected to stay in 
France. He continued to publish in Paris and then, during the 
Franco-Prussian War, in Lyons. It was at this period that he 
began to express, for the first time, the idea of a Turkish as distinct 
from an Islamic or Ottoman loyalty. His publication, which 
reached Turkey through various channels, aroused some interest. 
Speaking of the Muhbir, the official historiographer Lütfi says: 


The said journal, appearing every week in London, was in numerous 
ways, sometimes through the letters of merchants, sometimes by un- 
known means, distributed in many copies, so that few were 
unacquainted with its purport. The ultimate purpose of this was to 
deride the principles of the state, to enumerate and elaborate the 
errors of the ministers, and perhaps to frighten the minds of Europe. 
So great was the demand for it among the people that copies were 


heard to have been sold for up to one pound. 5? 


Ali Suavi did not return from exile with the rest of the Young 
Ottomans after the amnesty of 1871; he did, however, return to 
Istanbul in time to perish in a dramatic but ineffective interven- 
ton in the events of 1878. 
Another seceder of some interest was Mehmed Bey (1843- 
74).58 Unlike Ali Suavi, he was not a man of the people, but a 


55 ‘Hubb al-Watan min al-Iman’, an Arabic dictum dubiously attributed to the 
Prophet. j 

^ Namık Kemal, Külliyat, iii. 165-75; See also above, P. 144. 

57 Quoted in Kaplan, p. 65- 

58 On Mehmed Bey see Kuntay, Namık Kemal, i. 414 ff.; Şeref, Tar. Mus., pp. 173 ff.; 
Kaplan, p. 67; Mardin, p. 12 and passim; Davison, pp. 189, 210 ff. There is a brief 
biography in Mahmut Kemal (Inal), Son Asır Türk Şairleri, pp. 942-51. 
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member of the palace and governing circle. His father was a 
Minister of Posts, his father-in-law the former Grand Vezir 
Mustafa Naili Paşa, and his uncle the notorious Mahmud gum 
Pasa, several times Grand Vezir under Sultan Abdülaziz. Me á 
med Bey had studied in France, and worked in the T 
Office; he had been one of the founder members of the origina 
secret committee in Istanbul, and, according to some, its moving 
Spirit. More radical than the Young Ottomans, he parted from 
them and published a paper called Ittihad (Union) in Turkish, 
Greek, Arabic, and Armenian. Then, moving to Geneva, = 
joined with Hüseyin Vasfi Paşa in publishing a journal calle 


Inkuldb (Revolution). A new and portentous word had entered the 
Turkish political vocabula 


some connexion with the 


aziz went on a state visit to France 
who still cherished the hope of achieving 
seized this Opportunity of restoring hims€ 
races. When the Sultan landed at Toulon: 
A S there to greet him and ‘at the moment ° 
"Eust and imperial person, to P E 
" He was now able to ingrati 
d accompanied him to Paris, Lon a 
9m there he returned to Paris on ! 

59 Şeref, Tar. Mus., pp. 175-6. For a later letter from Cahun to Namık Kemal wi 
Kuntay, i. 530-2. ^ 

99 Ebüzziya Tevfik in Yeni Tasvir- 
On the Sultan’s European journey s 


i L 
supporter for the Young Ottomans appeared, in the person of the Khedive Des 
See the documents published by Abdü i i 


x , 63: 
i Efkâr, issue of 17 Sept. 1909; cf. Kaplan, P cw 
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August, by permission of the Sultan, to settle his affairs before 
following him to Istanbul. 

These ‘affairs’ included the Young Ottomans. When the Sultan 
reached Paris, the Young Ottomans, as a result of pressure from 
the Ottoman Embassy, were asked to leave, and went to Britain 
—Reşad, Nuri, and Mehmed to Jersey, Ziya, Namık Kemal, Ali 
Suavi, and Agah, to London. The prince now made financial 
arrangements for the Young Ottomans, assigning them living 
allowances and also funds to cover their publications. He then 
left for Istanbul where he later became a minister. 

The defection and departure of their princely patron threw 
the Young Ottomans into disarray. In protest against what they 
regarded as a betrayal, Ali Suavi and Mehmed Bey refused to 
accept the allowances assigned to them by the prince. The others 
accepted his money, and, though Ziya Paşa later included some 
unkind remarks about him in his satirical Zafername, they seem 
to have regarded his appointment as a success for their cause 
rather than as a betrayal of it. Deprived, however, of his guiding 
and authoritative hand, they began to break up as a group, and 
gave way to the internal squabbles that are so often the fate of 
émigré politics. Towards the end of 1870 Namik Kemal, through 
intermediaries, managed to make his peace with the Grand Vezir 
Áli Paga, and returned to Istanbul. ‘ 

In September 1871 Ali Pasa died, and the Young Ottomans, 
who had always tended to take a naively personal view of the 
Causes they were defending and opposing, prepared to return 
home. The arch-enemy, the ruthless autocrat, was at last out of the 
Way, and now all would be well. E 

Namik Kemal, after spending a few months in Vienna, had 
already arrived in Istanbul on 25 November 1870. The rest, 
encouraged by the death of Âli Paşa, followed in the course of 
1871 and 1872. Only Mehmed and Suavi remained abroad, the 
former fighting for France, the latter still mistrustful of the régime 
that followed the death of Âli Pasa. — 

Events proved him wholly right. Ali Pasa may have been 
authoritarian; he may have despised such new-fangled notions as 
constitutional government and freedom of the press. He was 
however, an able and honest ruler, and a sincere partisan of 
reform, which he did something to advance. None of these things 
can be said of his immediate successors, under whose fumbling 
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rule the Empire slid into a downward slope of bankruptcy, 
rebellion, repression, war, and defeat. More and more the 
Sultan, headstrong and wilful, became the effective ruler of the 
Empire; the Grand Vezir, Mahmud Nedim Paşa, did little but 
pander to his costly and destructive whims. 

Immediately after his return to Turkey Namik Kemal resumed 
his journalistic activities, and in June 1872 took over the news- 
paper İbret. By this time there was quite a number of Turkish 
newspapers and magazines in Istanbul, but Kemal’s articles and 
essays in the Jbret gave it an importance unequalled in the annals 
of the Turkish press.9! His editorship, however, lasted less than 2 
year, for in April 1873 a new crisis resulted in a second exile, this 
time to Cyprus. The crisis was touched off by the performance, m 
the Gedik Pasa theatre, of Kemal's play ` Vatan yahut Silistre 
(Fatherland or Silistria). The first original Turkish play, Şinasi > 
Marriage of a Poet, had been a brief comedy of manners, comment- 
ing on the status of women and the practice of marriage among 
the Turks—and published in a magazine. This one dealt in 2 
more violent manner with a more explosive subject—and ie 
performed before an enthusiastic audience. Its theme was patriot- 
ism, the doctrine, new to a Muslim people, of the love and Joyalty 
men owe to their country. The four acts of the drama deal with 2? 
episode in the defence of the Turkish fortress of Silistria against de 
Russians in 1854. The Play burns with fervent patriotic sentiment 

à sing appeals to the Ottomans—not the Turks— 

to love their country and defend it against its enemies. In it ° 

ideas formulated in Kemal’s leading articles in Hürriyet and Joret 

find ep and poetic expression. f 

. » o 

wild enem e hes ned On 1 April 187g, amid edem 
; the next and following days letters of raptu 


praise and support were published i 
All this was not viewed wi in the Zbret. : x 


; © return from exile in Europe: 
still under a cloud. Any manifestation or popular enthusiasm W 


suspect, all the more so when it was associated with the alien 2 


subversive idea that the people owed loyalty not to the Sulta” 


i ini H . or” 
and his ministers, not to the Islamic community and its & uth à 


ized exponents, but to an abstract and unfamiliar entity calle 


Fatherland. A lively and pointed report in the Jbret on the 5C 


61 A selection of his editorials wil] be found in Özön, Namık Kemal. 
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at the performance of the play provided the occasion for govern- 
ment action. On 5 April an order was published closing the news- 
paper, on the grounds of irresponsibility, sedition, and impudence. 
A defiant farewell editorial was promptly followed by the arrest 
and deportation of Kemal and several of his associates. No doubt 
his other activities and associations had helped to bring this 
about.5? When Ziya and Kemal had fled to Europe in 1867, they 
had been threatened with nothing worse than provincial govern- 
orships, in such remote places as Cyprus and Erzurum. But by 
1873 conditions had become harder. Ziya, it is true, having no 
further grievance after the death of Ali Pasa, had provisionally 
made peace with authority, and held various government offices. 
Kemal, however, continued to think, write, and agitate. These 
activities, coupled with his probable contacts with the heir- 
apparent Prince Murad, made him too dangerous to leave at large. 
This time, therefore, he was deported under close arrest, and kept 
in Famagusta, in Cyprus, for thirty-eight months, during the first 
part of which he was in solitary confinement. This imprisonment 
ended only with the deposition of Sultan Abdiilaziz in 1876. 

In the seventies conditions deteriorated rapidly. The army and 
navy—with its new ironclads the third strongest in Europe—had 
cost vast sums. The Sultan’s extravagance and the reckless borrow- 
ing of his ministers threw the state finances into chaos. Crop fail- 
ures brought hardship and discontent; anti-European feeling be- 
came general and intense. In October 1875 the Grand Vezir Mah- 
mud Nedim Pasa announced that interest payments on the Otto- 
man Debt would be halved, with catastrophic effects on the stand- 
ing and credit of the Ottoman government in Europe. The provinces 
were in turmoil. In July 1875 an insurrection had broken out in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. This had spread to Bulgaria, where its 
bloody repression by Ottoman irregular forces led to a cry of out- 
rage all over Europe. The murder, on 6 May 1876, of the French 
and German consuls at Salonika by a mob further embroiled the 
Porte with the European powers, leaving it bankrupt, discredited, 
and alone to face the war that was looming on the northern 
horizon. 


62 Accounts of these events will be found in the biographies of Namık Kemal, 
notably in Kuntay, ii/1, chs. 1-16- A lucid summary, with quotations from the 
contemporary sources, will be found in the appendix to Özön's edition of the play 
Vatan yahut Silistre (1943). 
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Midhat Paşa and the Constitution ®3 


On 10 May 1876 the Softas, or theological students, of the 
Fatih, Bayezid, and Süleymaniye medreses rioted outside the 
Sublime Porte, demanding the dismissal of the Grand Vezir 
Mahmud Nedim Paşa and the Chief Mufti Hasan Fehmi Efendi. 
Some of them, it is said, measured the railings outside the Porte, 
to see if they were high enough to hang the Grand Vezir on 
them.“ The evidence indicates that these riots were not wholly 
spontaneous. Sultan Abdülhamid—admittedly not an impartial 
witness—says that the riots were arranged and paid for by Midhat, 
whose fellow plotters behind the scenes included Rüşdi Paşa 
Damad Mahmud, Halim Paşa, Hayrullah Efendi, and Murad." 
There is also other evidence that the riots were organized, if not 


by Midhat Pasa and Prince Murad, then at least by others 
favourable to their interests. Riots by theological students wer? 
nothing new in Turkey; since the sixteenth century at least they 
had played an important and sometimes dangerous role "m 
Th 


°° The dramatic events of : ive literature» 
of which only a few i 1876-8 have formed the subject of an extensive lt 5 
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Ottoman affairs, andarea phenomenon of some significance in 
the social history of the country.“ The prearranged and prepaid 
student demonstration for the purpose of procuring a change of 
ministry was, however, something new. It introduced into Turkey 
a tradition well established in parts of Europe, and set a precedent 
that was followed many times, especially in the successor states. 

The Sultan gave way to their pressure, and two days later 
dismissed both Mahmud Nedim Pasa and Hasan Fehmi Efendi. 
Mütercim (Translator) Ruşdi Paşa now became Grand Vezir, 
with Hüseyin Avni Paşa as War Minister and Hasan Hayrullah 
Efendi as Chief Mufti; Midhat became President of the Council of 
State—a post he had already briefly held in 1868-9. Between the 
Sultan and his new ministers, however, there was a complete lack 
of confidence, and a showdown could not long be delayed. On 
25 May the British ambassador, Sir Henry Elliot, reported in a 
dispatch that 


sin every mouth; that the Softas, represent- 


the word ‘Constitution’ wa: | f 
ing the intelligent public opinion of the capital, knowing themselves 
Christian as well as Mahometan— 


to be supported by the nation— à ıs Ma 
would not, I believed, relax their efforts till they obtained it, and that, 


should the Sultan refuse to grant it, an attempt to depose him appeared 
almost inevitable; that texts from the Koran were circulated proving 
to the faithful that the form of government sanctioned by it was 
properly democratic, and that the absolute authority now wielded by 
the Sultan was an usurpation of the rights of the people and not 
sanctioned by the Holy, Law; and both texts and precedents were 
appealed to, to show that obedience was not due to a Sovereign who 


neglected the interests of the State. . - Ku 


Sir Henry was perhaps a trifle naive with his talk of ‘public 
Opinion’, ‘the bulk of the Nation’, and the like, but he was 
accurate enough in his assessment of the trend of events. The 
arguments he cites, and the purpose for which they were adduced, 
were the logical culmination of the teachings of the Young 
Ottomans, the influence of whose ideas will readily be recognized. 

On 30 May 1876, armed with a ruling from the Chief Mufti 
authorizing the deposition of the Sultan, and fortified with suitable 


86 See for example Mustafa Akdağ, “Türkiye Tarihinde . . . Medreseli Isyanlar’, 


Ist. Univ. Iktisat Fak. Mec, xi (1949-50) 36187: : 
87 Elliot, pp. 231-2; also cited, with slight variations, by Midhat, Life, p. 81; cf. 


Temperley, in Camb. Hist. J., p- 172- 
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political and military preparations, the ministers formally vi eu 
that Abdülaziz had ceased to reign, and installed Murad as Pasa, 
in his place. Those primarily responsible were D Aen 
Hüseyin Avni Paşa, and the head of the war college, Sü me 
Paşa.97a The old Sultan went quietly, writing a letter E 
dication in favour of his Successor; the new one at once issu 
decree confirming all the ministers in their posts. — 
The accession of Murad V seemed like a victory for the li ay 
He had for some years been both in contact and in ee fees 
with the Young Ottomans, several of whom now received p wu 
appointments. Namik Kemal, recalled from Cyprus, ges hief of 
Private secretary; Sadullah Was given the key position of c 


European tour, and had made a 
the knowledge of his 


led the Sultan to treat him with i 


Second was the murder of 


by Gerkes Hasan, a Circassian infantry captain who ha 
aide-de-camp to Prince Izzeddi 


© ity 
T rganized 
57? On the Preparations for the deposition, and the roles of those who o 
sce Davison, Reform, pp. 327 ff. 
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Turkish and foreign doctors, it seemed clear that the Sultan's con- 
dition was incurable.’ 

In the midst of foreign war and domestic crisis such a situation 
Soon became intolerable, and the ministers, however reluctantly, 
began to consider the possibility of a second deposition. The next 
heir was Murad’s younger brother Abdiilhamid. On 27 August 
1876 Midhat went to see him at his mother’s palace at Nişantaş, 
to obtain his prior promise of sympathy for the liberal cause. 
The prince was shown a draft of the constitution which the 
ministers proposed to introduce; he gave it his approval and the 
Pledge of his support. This preliminary having been completed, 
the Grand Vezir obtained from the Chief Mufti a ruling authoriz- 
ing the deposition of the Sultan on grounds of mental incapacity, 
and on 31 August the unhappy Murad was deposed and Abdül- 
hamid proclaimed Sultan in his place. Namik Kemal is said to 
have begged Midhat, with tears in his eyes, to postpone the 
deposition of Murad, but without avail.*® The deposed Sultan was 
taken to the Çırağan palace, where he died in 1904 after twenty- 
eight years of captivity. 

Twice within four months the Sultan had been deposed and 
replaced by the decision of his ministers. These events were not 
Without precedent in the annals of the house of Osman, and many 
of the ministers, as well as the public, would no doubt have been 
Content with a simple exercise of armed force, initiated by the 
Political and ratified by the religious authority, along traditional 
lines. Midhat, however, had other ideas. 

Midhat Pasa was born in Istanbul in 1822, the son of a Kadi 
from Ruschuk.*? While still in his teens he obtained a post in the 
Office of the Grand Vezir, and thereafter rose rapidly in the 
Service of the Porte. In 1858 he spent six months’ study leave in 
Europe, visiting London, Paris, Vienna, and Brussels. After his 
return he held various governorships and won a reputation as an 
able and conscientious administrator. In 1864 he was summoned 


“8 On the Çerkes Hasan incident, see Uzunçarşılı, “Çerkes Hasan Vakası”, Bell. 
no. 33 (1945); on Murad’s medical condition. idem, “Beşinci Sultan Murad . . > 
ibid. no. 38 (1946), and B. Lewis, in MES, i (1965), 294- 

69 Ismail Kemal, p. 118. On Murad V see TA and EP, s.v., where further references 
are given, 

70 There are biographies of Midhat Paşa by his son Ali Haydar (see above, p. 156 
n. 63) by Inal, Sadria zamlar, pp. 315-414» and by Pakalın, Son Sadrâzamlar, i. 109-445. 
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e e 
constituted vilayet of the Danube, formed by cepe b 
former vilayets of Silistria, Vidin, and Nish. In this office, 1869, 
the governorship of Baghdad to which he was transferred in Naty 
Midhat showed outstanding ability, giving the provinces sec i 
and prosperity such as they had long not known. In August I 


" the 
As early as the winter of 1875, Midhat Pasa explained to 
British amb 


: à » is group 
mbassador Sir Henry Elliot that the object of his 8 
Was to obtain a constitution: 


8 rapidly brought to destruction, s i 


» thirdly, by decentralisation and by 
trol over the governors. . . . 

Plans for the new 
immediatel 


s ^ ^ rea 
1 tons of the nineteenth century, it was 5 an 
influenced by the Belgian constitution of 1831, both directly of 
uthoritarian P 


, 
» it did not derive from a constituent ui a 
but was promulgated by the sovereign power. This happen ved 
23 December 1876, a few days after Midhat had been reappo! 
to the Grand Vezirate by Sultan Abdiilhamid.72 


* Elliot, p. 228; cf. the manifesto of the 
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The promulgation of the Ottoman constitution in 1876 has 
been the subject of much debate in Europe between Turcophiles 
and Turcophobes, whose arguments and judgements in Turkish 
matters are often determined by considerations quite independent 
of the merits or shortcomings of the Turks. The criticism has often 
been made that the constitution of 1876 did not represent any 
real desire to reform or change the government of the Empire, 
but was simply a piece of window-dressing, a manceuvre in- 
tended to throw dust in the eyes of the Western powers and to 
circumvent their plans of intervention in the interest of the 
subject peoples. 

The circumstances in which the constitution was promulgated 
and the manner in which it was applied would seem, at first 
sight, to confirm the validity of this criticism. The ruthless 
suppression of the rebellions in the Balkan provinces, followed by 
the defeat of the Serbs in the war they had begun against the 
Empire in June, had precipitated an international crisis. By 
November Russia was already preparing for war, and Disraeli 
had made it clear that the British government would not acquiesce 
in a partition of the Ottoman Empire. In December, as a last 
attempt to avert war, a conference of the powers was convened in 
Istanbul, to discuss peace terms between Turkey and Serbia, and 
the reorganization of the Balkan provinces with reforms under the 
Supervision and guarantee of the powers. The day before the 
conference was due to open, Midhat became Grand Vezir; 
while the plenipotentiaries were engaged upon the initial formalities, 
the thunder of cannon announced to the capital the proclamation of a 
new Turkish constitution of the most elaborate kind, so framed as to 
Provide an excuse for the argument that the Porte was now actively 
embarking upon far-reaching reforms and could, dispense with the 
proffered assistance of the Powers."? 


The inference is perhaps excusable. This was not the first time 
that a major reform had come at a moment when the goodwill 
of the Western powers was needed. The Noble Rescript of the 


Verfassungsstaates', WI, v (1918), 5 fE; 4 (‘Kanun-i Esasi by Hüseyin Nail Kubali); 
EI? (“Dustür by B. Lewis). The Turkish text will be found in the various editions of 
the Düstur and is reprinted, in the new Turkish script, in A. S. Gözübüyük and S. Kili, 
Türk Anayasa Metinleri (1957), PP- 25 ff.; among the numerous translations the 
Most useful is the scholarly German version of F. von Kraelitz-Greifenhorst, Die 
erfassungsgesetze des osmanischen Reiches (1919). 
78 R, W, Seton-Watson, Disraeli, Gladstone, and the Eastern Question (1935), p. 122. 
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came soon after the disastrous d 
at Nezib, when European support 


Imperial Rescri 
Crimean War, 


mind in 187 
1856. The 
their prese 
secure politi 


o 
g but diplomatic subterfuges, intended 
t to change nothing at home. Certainly tive 
rmers and the liberals, no less than their conserva 
Opponents, were loyal Muslims and Osmanlis, concerne ver 
defend the integrity and sovereignty of the Empire from ap n 
threat. But the best of them were hardly less serious in h be 
devotion to reform and to liberalism, which they believed ei bs 
in the best interests of the Empire. By 1876 the cause of re oe 
Was a century old in Turkey, and already had a tradition, ral 
impetus, and indeed an achievement of its own. The one 
cause was much younger, but already it had produced a not 
considerable ideological literature, and had won firm pan 
ramified support within the Ottoman governing élite. When Mi 


ible 
hat spoke to Elliot in 1875 of the need in Turkey for responsibl 
and popular government, he no d 


oubt hoped to please tee 
ambassador and incline his government in Turkey’s favour; but 


was also quoting arguments and ideas that had become common” 
place in the publications of the Young Ottomans during the 
preceding decade, and were accepted by many hopeful young 
men in the service of the Sublime Porte. In the same way when he 
asserted, in an article in the Nineteenth Century, that ‘in Islam the 
principle of government rests upon bases essentially democratic, 
inasmuch as the sovereignty of the people is therein recognize d' 
he was not, as one historian has suggested, trying to Bill Abe: wool 
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over the eyes of the gullible English reader,74 but was reproducing 
an argument which was familiar from the writings of Namık 
Kemal and Ziya, and which has since become an article of faith 
with Muslim liberals, reformists, and romantics. 

There was one, however, among the prime movers in 1876 who 
had no sympathy whatever for liberalism or democracy, and whose 
use of the constitution and the constitutionalists was purely cynical 
and opportunistic. That one was the Sultan, Abdülhamid IT. 

It was not long before the new Sultan began to show his 
hand. Midhat’s appointment as Grand Vezir had been timed to 
coincide with the meeting of the ambassadors’ conference in 
Istanbul. On 20 January 1877 the conference ended—and on 
5 February Midhat was ignominiously dismissed and ordered to 
leave the country. In a statement to the powers, the Sultan justi- 
fied this action by reference to article 113 of the new constitution, 
which authorized the Sultan ‘to expel from the territory of the 
Empire those who, as a result of trustworthy information gathered 
by the police administration, are recognized as dangerous to the 
Security of the state’. 

The moment, as usual, was well chosen. At home, Midhat 
was being attacked on two sides, by the conservatives, who 
disliked the whole programme of reform, and by the liberals, led 
by Namik Kemal and Ziya, who found his measures entirely 
inadequate. During the ambassadors’ conference the Sultan had 
already been at work undermining Midhat’s position; when the 
conference ended there was no further obstacle to his dismissal.?5 

The constitution itself lasted a little longer. It had already been 
Publicly proclaimed, with much pomp and circumstance. As 
well as diverting the Europcan powers, the promises it contained 
had aroused such a response among sections of the population of 
Istanbul that it would have been inexpedient and perhaps 
dangerous to abrogate it at once. The Sultan therefore proceeded 
with arrangements for a general election—the first in Ottoman 
and indeed in Islamic history.” 


74 Seton-Watson, p. 123, citing the Nineteenth Century of June 1878. 

15 On the dismissal and banishment of Midhat see, inter alia, Seton-Watson 
PP. 146-7; Ismail Kemal, pp. 136 and 149; Midhat, Life, p. 145; Inal, Sadriazamlar 
PP. 350 ff.; Baykal, pp. 67 fl.; Devereux, pp. 101 ff. 

Me a record of the proceedings of the Ottoman parliament see Hakkı Tarik Us, 
feclis-i Meb'usân, 1293-1877 (1940-54)- Western impressions of the Ottoman chamber 
Vill be found in the works, already cited, of Mordtmann, Pears, Fesch, &c. 
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The first Ottoman parliament met on 19 March 1877. It was pet 
an impressivespectacle. A Senateof twenty-fivenominated officials; 
a chamber of 120 deputies elected under official pressure and am 
general indifference with a franchise and by a procedure that were 
already in conflict with the new constitution—these seemed t0 


meet the Sultan’s need for a puppet assembly which would give 
his régime a facade of liberal and democratic government, an 


provide a semblance of popular support and legal validity d 
"whatever he found it expedient to do. 


But even this assemblage of tame and inexperienced deputies 
began to develop a life of its own. It has been well described by 


Sir Edwin Pears, who was at that time correspondent in Istanbu 
of the Daily News: 


uid © first time that representatives from such distant places ^ 
ghdad, Albania, Armenia and Syria met together. Their discuss! he 
were singularly full of interest and even surprises. Though most oft EE 
members spoke of serious grievances which required redress in mx 
own district, they were surprised to learn that their own constituene r 
Were not alone as spheres of misgovernment. When the members 19 
Jerusalem, Baghdad, Erzerum and Salonika met together, they four 
that the administration throughout all the country was corrupt, > 
they set themselves honestly to discuss their grievances and the cine e 
in the system which were necessary to secure a remedy. Amongst t. 
deputies Were several able and thoughtful men. They had no traditio? 
of parliamentary government, and some of the speeches were bana? 
speeches which would have been brought to an end by the Speaker he 
they been delivered in the Legislative Chamber either of Englan 4 
erica, or a British colony. They often had a tendency to personalities 
unconnected with public affairs, but more usually they attacked this 
pasha or that for abuses, for receiving bribes and refusing to do what 
was right unless he was paid for it. Had the Sultan been as wise as bis 
sycophants represented him to be, he would have seen the value 9 
such statements and would have allowed the deliberations of thé 
Chamber to continue. There were at first absolutely no attacks what- 
ever upon him, though many of his Ministers were Personally charge 
with specific irregularities and misconduct. The discussions were # 
revelation to Turkish subjects. They showed that the government from 
one end of the country to the other required radical reform. The 
Chamber had at its head a President, Ahmed Vefyk, who ürek been 
Ambassador of Turkey at the Court of Napoleon TII, was an excellent 
French scholar, and in education was no doubt the Superior of nearly 
all the deputies. But in public and private life he had become despotic, 
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and his superior, school-masterly manner as Chairman of the House 
was arrogant and sometimes amusing. He frequently stopped deputies 
in the midst of speeches, telling them that they knew nothing about the 
subject and were talking nonsense. Dr. Washburn, the President of 
Robert College, was present when a white-turbanned deputy, who was 
making a long and prosy statement, was suddenly pulled up by a 
stentorian shout from the President of ‘Shut up, you donkey!’ (Sus 
eshek).77 The orator sat down as if he were shot. 

Meantime the accusations brought by members against the corrup- 
tion of individual Ministers became morc serious and definite in form. 
The claim that certain of the Ministers should be brought before the 
Chamber in order to answer charges against them was naturally 
opposed by the accused Ministers and was distasteful to Abdul Hamid. 
The hostility between the Chamber and the pashas became serious, 
and various correspondents predicted that within a short time the 
Chamber would upset the rule of the pashas, or the pashas would get 
tid of the Chamber.” 

In the event it was the Sultan who got rid of the chamber. The 
first Ottoman parliament had ended on 28 June 1877 and a 
second, after new elections, had met on 13 December. The Sultan’s 
task was made easier by the Russian war, which had begun in April 
1877 and ended with the armistice of 31 January 1878. On 13 Feb- 
ruary 1878 the deputies went so far as to demand that three minis- 
ters, against whom specific charges had been brought, should 
appear in the chamber to defend themselves. The next day the Sul- 
tan dissolved the chamber, and ordered the deputies to return to 
their constituencies. Parliament had sat for two sessions, of about 


five months in all. It did not meet again for thirty years. 


The End of the Young Ottomans 

For the Young Ottomans, this was the end. They had been 
sharply critical of Midhat, suspecting him, not without some 
justification, of being another authoritarian reformer in the 
tradition of Mustafa Resid, Fuad and Ali Pasas, willing to moder- 
nize and Westernize the administrative structure of the Empire, 
but without sympathy for their liberal and patriotic aspirations. 
Now, in the personal autocracy of the Sultan, the causes both of 
reform and of liberty seemed to be lost. The great age of the 


77 cf. Washburn, p. 119, for a slightly different version, in which Vefik Paşa deals 


not With a white-turbanned speaker but with a green-turbanned interruptor. 
Pears, Abdul Hamid, pp. 49-51- 
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Tanzimat had come to an end—and the liberals, who had be 
keenest critics, were silenced. f 
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At this point it may be opportune to review briefly - A 
arguments used by the liberals against the Sultans, statesmen, 


ose 
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of the simple reactionari. 
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and arbitrary rule was coming 
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The Tanzimat, in other words, was less a reform than a maf” 
œuvre, intended to accomplish i 


ing Ottomans seem to be gi” 
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3 arther than 
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progress and reform, there was much in these changes that they 
disliked. 

The fundamental charge which they brought against the 
statesmen of the Tanzimat was that of arbitrary and absolutist 
government. The old safeguards, the old balances provided by 
law, custom, and established interests had been abrogated or 
eliminated. The limiting power of the Janissaries, in which 
Namık Kemal affected to see a kind of armed popular assembly, 
had been destroyed; the Holy Law itself had been disregarded or 
violated, and replaced by a caricature of Western laws which 
Was in fact neither Western nor Islamic, and which, being unreal 
and ineffectual, left the sovereign power free from any check at all. 
The reforming edicts had brought some changes in administrative 
Procedures, but had done nothing to protect the subject against 
arbitrary rule. The point is well made by Namik Kemal in an 
article in Zbret. 


The Rescript of the Rose Chamber is not, as some have supposed, 
a fundamental charter for the Lofty Empire. It consists of a declaration 
Which, while reiterating some of the principles of the Holy Law which 
is our only true Charter, sanctions a number of administrative measures 
in the line of European thought. 
, Had the Rescript not confined the general precepts of law set forth 
in its preamble to personal freedom alone, which it interpreted as 
security of life, property, and honour, but also proclaimed such other 
basic principles as freedom of thought, sovereignty of the people, and 
the system of government by consultation, then only could it have 
taken the character of a fundamental Charter for the Islamic 
Caliphate,81 


In fact, said the Young Ottomans, they had done none of these 
things. They had taken away the rights which the people enjoyed 
under the old, Islamic order, and had given them none of the 
rights which belonged to the Europcan system of government that 
they were introducing. By their actions they were discrediting 
Islamic government in the. West, and Western government 
among Muslims. 

In introducing a foreign form of goverment, under foreign 
Pressure or advice, the men of the Tanzimat had thrown the 
Country wide open to foreign influence and interference of every 
kind. Foreigners had been given the right to own land in Turkey, 


81 [bret, no. 46 of 1872, cited by Sungu, pp. 844-5. 
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and were acquiring positions of control in every branch o 
economic and public life of the Empire. To domestic tyranny» 
men ofthe Tanzimat had added foreign exploitation. . ion of 
A direct result of these policies was the economic ruina E 
the Empire. In an article published in Hürriyet in 1868, Ith is 
Kemal reviews the economic situation. ‘In this world bee e. 
obtained from three Sources, agriculture, industry, and tf 
Ottoman agriculture was potentially one of the richest x an 
world, but was being crushed by reckless conscription f in 
taxation. "The second is industry. Industry is a product oa " 
telligence. This being so, is it not a pity that a nation un 
like the Ottomans, with extraordinary quickness of mind $ at it 
be obliged to import from abroad even the clothes pec 
wears? .. ? The reason was a suicidal fiscal policy which, u 
the specious name of free trade, had stifled Ottoman industry 
thrown the country into the hands of European exporters. 4 
same causes, aggravated by the lack of roads and of educar ia 
facilities, had led to the backwardness and poverty of Otto 
trade.82 Otto- 
A subject of frequent and violent attack by the Young from 
mans was the government policy of borrowing money re 
abroad. Until the time of the Crimean War Turkey had Hie 
no foreign debts. From 1854, however, the Sultan's gave ie 
began to raise loans in Europe, on terms that were ruinous to 
Empire and that led to complete financial collapse. m 
For these and other reasons, the men of the Tanzimat, far fro f 
lightening the burdens that weighed on the Empire in the days : 
its decay, had greatly added to them. In the words of Ziya Pas? 
‘if from 1000 to 1255 [1592 to 1839] the Empire had advanced 9 
the road to decline at the Pace of a two-horse carriage, from 125 


to 1285 [1839 to 1869] it had rushed with the speed of a railway” 
train’, 


The remedy for all these ills was 


the 


mean a sim 
Westernization and a return to the i 
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what was needed was a return to the true Dinas m 
82 Cited in Sungu, pp. 825-7: y 
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which recognized the sovereignty of the people and the principle 
of government by consultation. These could best be ensured by a 
constitutional apparatus of an assembly and a supreme court 
which, though imitated from European models, would be 
adapted to the needs of a Muslim people living under the God- 
given law of Islam. 

The ideas of the Young Ottomans are clearly derivative, and 
it is easy to recognize the sources from which they were drawn. 
The jurisprudence of Montesquieu, the politics of Rousseau, the 
economics of Smith and Ricardo provided their theoretical 
foundations, while many even of their specific criticisms of 
Tanzimat policies are influenced by the comments of European 
observers. The judgements of Slade, in particular, seem to have 
had a marked influence on them. Their ideas are often confused 
and naive, as for example when they ascribe the economic back- 
wardness of Turkey simply to the incompetence of Turkish 
Ministers and the rapacity of European merchants, or when, on a 
different level, they discuss the problems of law, power, and 
democracy. ta 

Nevertheless, despite these gaps and obliquities in their vision, 
they saw more and further than most other Turks of their time. 
Their understanding of the problems of change in Ottoman 
Society was deeper than that of the mechanicians of the Tanzimat 
and their ideal, if vague, was not an ignoble one. Many new and 
significant ideas first found Turkish expression in their writings, 
and their influence on the thought and action of the generations 
that followed was very great indeed. 

In 1876 their ideal of constitutional liberty under Holy Law 
seemed about to be realized. A new constitution—the first in 
Islam—promised all those rights and liberties of which they 
had learned from their European teachers, and did so in the 
name of the Sultan-Caliph, the guardian of the Holy Law. 

The collapse of the constitution, and the squalid despotism 
that followed it, were bitter blows. Some of the Young Ottomans, 
abandoning their ideals, found employment in the Sultan’s 
Service. Others suffered banishment, imprisonment, and death. 
Namik Kemal, the most brilliant among them, was imprisoned 
for nearly six months as a common criminal in Istanbul, and then 
exiled to Chios, where he was detained for two years. Later he 
Was given minor government posts in the Aegean islands, where he 
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Spent the rest of his days until his death on 2 wr der for 

It occurred the night after he received an dee ener on 

bidding him to print or continue the history of the 

Which he was then working. k Kema 
In a poem written not long before his death, Namı 


: Youn£ 
gives expression to the mood of desperation that held 
Turkey in those days: 


Let us truly renounce all ambition and all desire " 

Let us break the cage of flesh, if it trammels our reso e gn 
As long as every breath of our motherland moans pem 

“Come to my help? she says. See, this is the voice o . 

Zeal becomes us; mercy is God's, — 
The verdict of the future belongs neither E beggar nor Emp 
Listen to her anguish that is told in her sig) 

See, what says the breath of our motherland as she moans. 


j ` ; E : re, 
Our country is no more; yet still it is, while you and I aene i 
In this condition we can have no greater enemy than ours trymen, 
We are in the hands of the foe; for the sake of God, O A a WT 
Enough! Let us indeed renounce every personal wish anı 


84 ‘Murabba’; Akyüz, Antoloji, pp. 58-59. 


CHAPTER VI 


Despotism and Enlightenment 


In any scheme of reform, I believe your attention will be far more usefully 
directed to persons than to paper institutions. Good officers, well selected for a 
length of time, will create suitable traditions of administration which will 
gradually harden into institutions, and, made this way, reformed institutions 
will regenerate a people. But if they are merely written in a pretentious law, they 
will have no other effect but to disturb the few traditions that are left and to give 
berpetual sabject-matter for diplomatic wrangling. 

LORD SALISBURY TO SIR HENRY LAYARD, 25 June 1878. 


Since present circumstances are unfavourable to the full discharge of the duties 
of parliament, and since, according to the constitution, the limitation or cur- 
tailment of the period of session of the said parliament in accordance with the 
needs of the time form part of the sacred Imperial prerogatives, therefore, in 


-accordance with the said law, a high Imperial order has been issued . . . that the 


Present sessions of the Senate and Chamber, due to end at the beginning of 
March . . . be closed as from today . . » 


PROCLAMATION OF 14 FEB. 1078. 


Government by a chief who is obeyed from custom, and who is himself restrained 
by custom from mere tyranny, may at cerlain stages of culture be better than 
anything else which can be substituted for it. And representation, even when it is 
possible, is not an unchanging entity, but an expedient capable of an infinite 
number of variations. 

GRAHAM WALLAS, “Human Nature in Politics', 1929. 


Tur last of the Young Ottomans to make his peace with the 
government and return from exile was Ali Suavi, the turbanned 
revolutionary and man of the people. He was also the first to try 
and overthrow Abdülhamid. 

After the deposition of Abdülaziz, Ali Suavi at last returned to 
Turkey. By the time he reached Istanbul, Murad had been 
deposed, and Abdülhamid had taken his place. The Sultan and the 
revolutionary seem at first to have been on good terms, and Ali 
Suavi was given the important appointment of director of the 
Galatasaray school. In December 1876 he and his English wife 
acted as hosts to H. A. M. Butler-Johnstone, a British member of 
parliament who was visiting Turkey, and claimed to be a personal 
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«ical com- 
emissary of Disraeli.1 Soon, however, he formed a oa roid 
“mittee, the so-called Üsküdar committee, which me imei 
Relations between Ali Suavi and the new Sultan ker 
rapidiy. On ıg May 1878, when the Russians were asy Basirtl 
gates of Istanbul, an advertisement appeared in en camel he 
signed by Ali Suavi, announcing that in the next ada diff- 
would expound and explain the remedy for the = ya the 
culties. This seems to have been a prearranged signal, ambled in 
next day, at about 11 in the morning, some 500 men wes ccs from 
front of the Çırağan Palace, most of them Muslim = E m 
the lost provinces. Led by Ali Suavi, about 100 of d mi 
their way into the palace, where they tried to release 2 ur the 
proclaim him Sultan. A police contingent, summone tnt 
palace staff, soon arrived, and dealt rapidly with the m to thé 
Hasan Paşa, the police commandant of Beşiktaş, boaste 


: j with ? 
end of his days of how he had felled and killed Ali inan e ed- 
blow of his cudgel. Twenty others were killed, and thirty w 
A court martial prono 


m- 
r co 
unced one sentence of death, late st 
muted to life imprisonment, and 


r 
severa] of deportation. 15€ 
rising against Hamidian rule was at an end.? d now 
The deposed Sultan was still not without friends, a jpious 
sought them in a new direction. When, after the igno falta 
failure of the Suavi attempt, Murad was confined in the to one 
Pavilion in the Yıldız palace grounds, he smuggled a note Malt? 
of them, saying: ‘If you do not save me from this place, the 
Pavilion will be my grave.’ l anth! 
The recipient of this dramatic appeal for help was Clear’; 
Scalieri, a Greek 
his position as 


ce co! lica" 
and said “publish” °’, The pub gisi 
ti 
9. R. Blake (Disraeli, 
tion for this claim. plished By 
4 A detailed study of this first rising, based on archive documents, was pU th 
Uzunçarşılı, “Ali Suâvi ve Çırağan Val 


fur, 
Kası, Bell, no. 29 (1944), 71-118. See fo zii 
Kuntay, Ali Suavi, pp. 160 f; Tuna 7 a 
Ismail Kemal, pp. 120-1, 145-6; Pears, 
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tion of the letter provoked the Sultan to immediate reprisals 
against the newspaper, its editor and even, it is said, against 
Said Paşa; but the publicity achieved its effect, and Murad was 
restored to relative security in the Çırağan palace.3 

Scalieri and his masonic friends did not leave the matter at that. 
Trom a report submitted to Sultan Abdülhamid, it seems that an 
attempt was made to persuade the German and English lodges, 
the heads of which were the Emperor Wilhelm and the Prince of 
Wales, to use their influence and secure the intervention of the 
German and British ambassadors in Istanbul in favour of Murad. 

Nothing came of this suggestion. Scalieri then became associated 
with a group of Turkish conspirators, led by Naksibend Kalfa, a 
palace servant of Murad’s mother, Aziz Bey, a high official of the 
Inspectorate of Evkdf, and Ali Sefkati, a former official of the Coun- 
cil of State and a friend of Namık Kemal. The aim of this group, 
like that of Suavi, was to depose Abdülhamid and restore Murad 
to the throne. Members swore an oath ‘to strive to work to the 
best of my ability for the safety of the nation (millet) and a plan 
Was prepared for a coup d'état. 

A traitor denounced them to the Sultan, who ordered police 
action. The members of the committee were besieged in Aziz 
Bey’s house, where they had their headquarters. Some of them, 
including Scalieri himself, Nakşibend Kalfa, and Ali Şefkati, 
managed to escape abroad. The rest were arrested, tried by court 
martial, and sentenced to varying terms of imprisonment, or 
confinement to a fortress.” 

This attempt to restore Murad, 
effect, except perhaps to reinforce c encies 
new Sultan. But the Scalieri-Aziz Bey committee, insignificant 
as it was, revealed several new and interesting features. However 
incompetently, they did organize à group of conspirators to plan 
and execute a coup d'état; their purpose Was not merely to 
replace one prince by another, but to depose an autocrat and 
enthrone in his place one whom they believed to be more liberal 
and progressive in his views. This belief was based on Murad's 

3 Uzunçarşılı, “V Murad tedâvisine ve ölümüne dair’, Bell., no. 38 (1946), 320 n.6. 
Ke Uzungarpli, V Murad’i tekrar padişah yapmak isteyen K. Skaliyeri-Aziz Bey 

esi’, Bell., no. 30 (1944), 264. 
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past connexion with freemasonry, and it was through ee 
channels that the conspirators directed some of their effor : 
Finally—and this is perhaps the most remarkable feature—t É 
conspiracy united a Christian with Muslims in a common caus 7 
the safety of the ‘nation’, which for some of them at least MUS 
have had a secular and no longer a purely religious meaning: 
The revolt of the returned exile Ali Suavi and the conspi" a 
of the Greek freemason Cleanthi Scalieri deepened the suspicio, 
with which the Sultan regarded new and liberal ideas, and m2 
him still less willing in any way to relax or divide his authority 
The constitution remained in abeyance, the constitutiona ve 
were either exiled or, if willing, incorporated in the apparatus 


despotism. In 1881 Midhat Paşa, who, under British pressures 
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caused the assassination of Sultan Abdülaziz. Under fore’ 
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for their reforming zeal. It would not be an exaggeration to say 
that it was in these early years of the reign of Abdülhamid that the 
whole movement of the Tanzimat—of legal, administrative, and 
educational reform—reached its fruition and its climax. And so, 
too, did the tendencies, already discernible under the Tanzimat 
régimes, towards a new, centralized, and unrestrained despotism. 

A key figure in the Sultan's reforms was Mehmed Said Paşa 
(1838-1914), sometimes known as Küçük (little) Said. He 
was born in Erzurum, the son of a diplomat: and the descendant 
of a family of ulema.® After a successful career in the government 
service, he became Grand Vezir for the first time in October 1879, 
and held the office almost continuously until 1885. He was Grand 
Vezir again in 1895 and in 1901-3, as well as on three occasions 
after the revolution of 1908. 

A good indication of Said Paşa's ideas and policies can be 
obtained from the lengthy memorandum on the reforms needed 
by the Empire which, in accordance with what had become an 
established Ottoman custom, he submitted to the Sultan in 1880.° 

In a lengthy historical preamble, that clearly owed much to a 
Study of earlier memorialists, Said Pasa demonstrates that ‘the 
advancement of a state can only be secured through knowledge 
and uprightness’,!9 and that it was through the decay or dis- 
appearance of these qualities that the Ottoman Empire fell into 
a decline. The remedy is to restore them, and the means are 
education and justice. 

Educational reform is 
Provement. 


the first prerequisite to any further im- 


In order to remedy this situation, first and foremost a serious and 


Powerful effort must be made to improve public education. As long as 
Public education is not disseminated, there will be no leaders capable 


? On Said cpi . Menzel). IA s.v. (by E. Kuran), Inal and 
Pakalın. His m ed oy three Ds ees Self Paşanın Hátiráti, 1328 
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Educational Reform 15 


Educational reform, in Said Paşa's view, was the essential 
prerequisite to all further improvements, and it was in this 
field that the Hamidian régime made its first and greatest effort. 

Its most impressive achievement was in higher education, 
where the number of schools and the number of students were both 
considerably increased. The mülkiye school, established in 1859 as 
a training centre for civil servants, was in 1877 reorganized and 
expanded, especially in the senior classes, and the curriculum 
revised to include modern subjects. Boarding facilities were also 
added for students from the provinces.15 From a first graduation, 
in 1861, of 33 students, the numbers rose by 1885 to 395 of whom 
295 were boarders. This school, the first purely civilian institu- 
tion among the new modern centres of higher education in 
Turkey, remained, even under the pressures of the later Hamidian 
régime, an important intellectual centre and a forcing-ground of 
new ideas. Its teachers included such men as Murad Bey (d. 1912), 
later a leader among the Young Turks, Recaizade Mahmud 
Ekrem (1846-1913), a poet and literary reformer and a disciple 
of Namık Kemal, Abdurrahman Şeref (1835-1925), a historian— 
all of them men of high calibre and profound influence.17 

Like the Mülkiye, the Harbiye or War College at Pangalti was 
maintained and extended, as were also the military and civil 
medical schools and a few other foundations, such as the artillery, 
naval and military engineering schools, inherited from the 
earlier reformers. But that was not all. To the existing schools, 
Abdülhamid added no less than eighteen new higher and pro- 
fessional schools. Though some of them were of short duration, 
their influence as a whole was considerable. They included the 
schools of finance (1878), law (1878), fine arts (1879), commerce 
(1882), civil engineering (1884), veterinary science (1889), 
police (1891), customs (1892), and an improved new medical 
School (1898). 

Most ambitious of all was the founding of a Turkish university. 

15 The most detailed account of educational developments in this period will be 
found in Ergin, Maarif. For a brief British account of Turkish education, extracted 


from the Embassy Annual Report for 1907, sec C. P. Gooch and H. W. V. Temperley, 


British Documents on the Origins of the War, v (1928), 29-31. 
?* And abolished in 1902 (Ergin, Maarif, p. 516). 
17 Ibid. pp. 510 f£., and Ali Çankaya, Mülkiye ve Mülkiyeliler (1954). 
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the leaders of Turkish scholarship and letters—its pupils were the 
sons of the ruling élite, preparing to succeed them. 


Judicial and Legal Reform®® 

A whole generation of schoolboys and students were toiling 
in the schools of Turkey to achieve the first of Said Pasa’s remedies 
—knowledge. The second, justice, on which would largely depend 
the use they made of their knowledge, proved more difficult of 
access. 

The most important legal reforms of the Hamidian era occurred 
during the first few years of the Sultan’s reign, and were in reality 
the completion of a process begun under the Tanzimat. These 
were a group of four laws, promulgated in May and June 1879, 
of which two dealt with the organization of justice and the courts 
and two with legal procedure. A Ministry of Justice had been 
established by ferman and given authority over the commercial 
courts. It was now reorganized, and given control over all non- 
religious courts. Another law provided for the regulation of the 
nizamiye courts—the mixed courts established some years pre- 
viously to try lawsuits between Muslim and non-Muslim litig- 
ants.21 At the same time two further laws dealt with procedural 
matters—the first providing for the execution of judgements, the 
second embodying a code of civil procedure. 

One of the main purposes of these changes was to meet foreign 
criticisms of Ottoman justice, and thus prepare the way for the 
abrogation or limitation of the foreign judicial privileges recog- 
nized by the capitulations. In this the Ottoman legislators were 
unsuccessful. The laws on execution of judgements and on civil 
procedure were not recognized by the foreign missions, and were 
in consequence never actually applied in mixed law suits.?? 
The extraterritorial privileges of the foreign communities re- 
mained firmly established, and the Ottoman courts, limited in 
their competence to cases involving Ottoman subjects only, were 
untroubled by foreign observation or criticism. 

The failure to meet foreign criticism seems to have put an end 
to legal reform; domestic criticism, at the time, seemed less 


20 On the legal and judicial reforms of this period, see Engelhardt, ii. 237-4; ET 
sw. “Tanzimat” (by J. H. Kramers); Nuri, Abdülhamid-i Sani, ii. 700 ff.; Mardin, 
Ahmet Cevdet. 

21 Karal, Tarif, vi. 167 ff. 33 ED, iv. 658. 
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important. In 1888 the official drafting committee, which es 
set up in 1869 and which had produced the Mecelle code of civi 
law and the code of civil procedure, was dissolved by order of the 
Sultan. Work on the revision and codification of other branches of 
law was not resumed until after the revolution of 1908.22 

The Ministry of Justice continued to function, and under the 
leadership of such able men as Ahmed Cevdet Pasa, made some 
Progress in extending and rationalizing the system of non- 
religious courts for civil, commercial, and criminal cases. But in a 


time of increasing autocracy and repression, justice was an early 
casualty, and the high hopes of the refo 


rmers were bitterly 
disappointed, ] 
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separated Turkey from the West. It grew steadily wider. Hitherto, 
communications between Istanbul and the European capitals 
had been by slow and indirect sea routes, via Marseilles or 
Odessa. Henceforth there was a regular and direct railway 
service. The traffic on the new line increased every year, still more 
so after the introduction of a special international train known as 
the Orient Express. The name reflects the viewpoint of the 
Europeans who planned, built and operated it—but for a whole 
new generation of Turks it was the express to Europe, and the 
Sirkeci railway terminus in Istanbul the ante-room to freedom 
and modernity. 

A move in the opposite direction was symbolized by the Hejaz 
Railway, linking Damascus with Medina. Begun in 1900, this was 
paid for by donations from Muslims all over the world, and played 
an important part in the Sultan’s pan-Islamic policies. 

The building of roads lagged behind that of railways, and in 
some areas there was even a retrogression, when the old roads 
were supplanted by the new railway lines and allowed to fall into 
disrepair. The ports, too, suffered from neglect and inefficiency. 
One of the reforms suggested by Lord Salisbury in 1877 was an 
improved postal service, and an official from the British General 
Post Office, Mr. Scudamore, was sent to Turkey to help organize 
a modern, central, postal service. His efforts had only a very 
limited success, and most people still preferred to patronize the 
extraterritorial post offices maintained, under cover of the 
Capitulations, by the foreign diplomatic missions.?5 

More striking was the spread of the telegraph—a service of 
direct value to the government for defence and home security, 
and not merely an amenity for the public.? Like so many other 
innovations and inventions, the telegraph was first brought by the 
impetus of war. The first lines in Turkey were laid by the British 
and French during the Crimean War; the first message—sent in 
September 1855, from Shumna via Edirne to Istanbul and from 
Istanbul to Europe—stated that ‘Allied forces have entered Sevas- 
topol’, 


26 Pears, Abdul Hamid, pp. 189-91- . $ 

2? The best history of the telegraph in Turkey is that given by Ergin in his account 
of the telegraph schools (Maarif, pp- 517 ff.). See further Karal, Tarih, vii. 273. For 
a medieval parallel, the use of the postal system by the Caliphs, see EI? (‘Barid’, by 
D. Sourdel). 
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The Turks were quick to realize the value of this new medium 
of communication. When the war was over, the Frenchman 
Dolaro, who had laid the Edirne-Istanbul line, 
cession to extend the service to other parts o 
1864 there were already 76 telegraph stations, 
line in use and 304 more under construction. 
of Abdülhamid, the greater part of the Empire was linked to the 
capital by a network of telegraphic communicationş,29 
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The point was well made by Sir Charles Eliot, in a book pub- 
lished in 1900: 

little as the Turks like railways, they are great patrons of the telegraph, 
because it is the most powerful instrument for a despot who wishes to 
control his own officials. It is no longer necessary to leave a province 
to the discretion of a governor, and trust that he will come home to 
be beheaded when that operation seems desirable. With the telegraph 
one can order him about, find out what he is doing, reprimand him, 
recall him, instruct his subordinates to report against him, and generally 
deprive him of all real power.31 


In other words, the telegraph was a potent instrument of 
centralized and autocratic rule, and Abdiilhamid, following 
the example of his predecessors, made the most of it. Already at the 
end of the century there was a vast network of telegraphic com- 
munications, covering the whole of the Empire, and centred on 
Istanbul. And in each station, however remote, there was an 
Operator, usually young, with enough modern education to read 
his manual, and enough science to do his job,—a natural 
recruit for the Young Turk committees. 


Press and Publications 98 

Yet another of the media of communication underwent 
a considerable development during the reign of Abdülhamid— 
the printed word. And here, too, the results were in many ways 
far removed from the Sultan's purposes and intentions. 

The censorship, already well established in the time of Abdül- 
aziz, was maintained and reinforced, and extended from news- 
Papers to almost all printed matter. At first, newspapers and 
Periodicals were allowed some measure of freedom of comment 
—but this was rapidly reduced, and a censorship of often farcical 
strictness imposed.?? The name of the deposed Sultan Murad V 
might not be mentioned—so a newspaper report ofthe restoration, 
in 1904, of the fifteenth-century mosque of Murad II in Bursa, 
Spoke of *the mosque of the heaven-dwelling father of his majesty 

31 Odysseus [Sir Charles Eliot], Turkey in Europe (1900), pp. 158-9. 

32 The main works on the history of the Turkish press are cited above, p. 93 n. 37. 
On the press under Abdülhamid see especially Fesch. A useful survey of the movement 


9f publication in Turkey will be found in Iskit, Türkiyede Neşriyat Hareketleri Tarihine 
bir Bakış (1939). For a survey of the Turkish press in 1906-7 by G. H. Fitzmaurice 


see Gooch and Temperley, v. 24-29. 
33 cf. Fesch, p. 36. 
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Sultan Mehmed the Conqueror’.24 Regicide was an even more 
dangerous subject—so the Turkish newspapers attributed the 
sudden and simultaneous deaths of the king and queen of Serbia 
in 1903 to indigestion.35 In the same way the Empress Elizabeth 
of Austria died of pneumonia, President Carnot of apoplexy, 
President McKinley of anthrax.38 The position of the press in 


Turkey was well summed up by Paul Fesch in a work published 
on the eve of the Young Turk Revolution: 
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over 1,000 consisted of fiction, poetry, drama, &c., and over 1,200 
contained laws and rules and regulations of various kinds.49 

Of these, the most important are the literary works, and works of 
popular science and scholarship. Turkish intellectuals, debarred 
from politics and from political thought, turned either to ‘pure 
literature’ or to scholarship. In both fields the Hamidian period, 
thanks to the energies and talents thus diverted, is one of rapid 
and significant development. 

A characteristic figure of the period is Ahmed Midhat (1844— 
1912), journalist, novelist, historian, and popularizer.*! The son 
of a poor Istanbul draper and a Circassian mother, he was 
educated at the rüşdiye school in Nish, where his elder brother 
held a government appointment. Ahmed himself entered the 
civil service by the usual method of recommendation and ap- 
prenticeship, and continued his studies privately, also studying 
French and “Western knowledge! under the guidance of a 
Christian colleague. He enjoyed the patronage of Midhat 
Paga, and served under him in both the Danube province 
and Iraq. 

In 1871 he left the state service, and devoted himself entirely to 
writing and printing. In the course of his journalistic activities he 
seems to have become associated in some way with the Young 
Ottomans, and in 1872 was exiled to Rhodes. In 1876, after the 
deposition of Abdülaziz, he was permitted to return to Istanbul, 
where he resumed his work as writer, printer, and publisher. 
His circumspection during the critical months that followed 
enabled him to win and retain the goodwill of Abdülhamid; in 
1877 the publication ofa book justifying the Sultan's accession and 
title to the throne won him the directorship of the official gazette 
and state printing press. Thereafter, he held a number of official 
appointments. 

All this led inevitably to a permanent breach with the Young 
Ottomans and with their liberal and revolutionary successors, 
After the revolution of 1908 he was retired from his various official 
Positions, ostensibly under the age-limit, and was subjected to 
sharp criticism. An attempt to resume the literary work which he 
had long since sacrificed to his official career was abandoned in the 


40 Iskit, pp. 100 ff. 

41 See EI? (‘Ahmed Midhat, by B. Lewis) ; 1A (‘Ahmed Midhat Efendi’, by Sabri 
Esat Siyavuşgil) ; Tanpınar, pp. 433-66. A selection of his writings was published in 
the Türk Klas, 
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face of hostile opinion and altered tastes, and his last years were 

spent in teaching at the University and elsewhere. À 
Ahmed Midhat was a man of no great literary talent; his close 

association with the Hamidian régime brought him the dislike 

and contempt of the new generation of Turkish intellectuals. Yet 

this acquiescent mediocrity was able to make a contribution of 


no small importance to'the intellectual and cultural development 
of Turkey. 
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A contemporary of Ahmed Midhat, whose career followed a 
slightly different line, was Ebüzziya Tevfik (1849-1913). 
Acquainted at an early age with Sinasi and Namik Kemal, he 
became associated with the Young Ottomans, whose historian he 
later became, and in 1872 was exiled to Rhodes with the others. 
He too made his peace with Abdülhamid, in whose reign he 
became a member of the Council of State and Director of the 
School of Arts. He proved, however, less compliant than Ahmed 
Midhat, and was in due course exiled again, first to Rhodes 
and then to Konya. Thanks to this he was able, after his return to 
Istanbul in 1908, to play some role in the parliament and press 
of the Young Turk period. 

Under Abdülhamid Ebüzziya's activities were, of necessity, 
literary. They consisted chiefly of the publication of a fortnightly 
magazine (1879 onwards) and the editing of a series of well over a 
hundred books, written or translated by various authors, and 
known as the Ebüzziya library. His own writings, besides Turkish 
literary and historical matters, deal also with such topics as 
Gutenberg, Buffon, and Napoleon. All these works were widely 
disseminated and read, and helped to form the opinions and 
outlook of the new generation. 

More ambitious, intellectually, were the efforts of Ahmed 
Thsan [Tokgóz] (1869-1942), a graduate of the mülkiye school 
who gave up a promising official career in order to become a 
journalist.47 While employed as a translator on an Istanbul 
evening paper, the Servet (Treasure), he brought out an illustrated 
Scientific supplement, called Servet-i Fünun (Treasure of Science) 
which a year later he was able to publish as an independent 
Periodical, owned and edited by himself. The first issue, which 
appeared on 27 March 1891, described itself as an ‘illustrated 
Ottoman journal’, devoted to literature, science, art, biography, 
travel, and fiction. In its first phase, it was modelled on the French 
L Illustration, and was a kind of pictorial news magazine relying 
chiefly on foreign sources for both pictures and text. From the first 
it had a certain literary interest, with a Westernizing tendency, 
and published translations from Daudet and other French 
writers. 

This new journal rapidly attracted the interest and support of 

46 TA s.v. (by Fevziye Abdullah). 
47 EI? (Ahmad Ihsan’, by K. Süssheim—G. L. Lewis). 
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writers of the time. In January 1895 one of the most 
a b dd among them, the poet Tevfik Fikret (1867-1915) 
took over the editorship, and from that time onwards the character 
of the journal changed radically. He remained in control until 
1901, when he resigned after a disagreement with Ahmed Ihsan. 
About the same time the journal fell foul of the censors, who 
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fictional analysis of the social life of the time. One of the main 
tasks of the Servet-i Fünun was to make known to the Turkish reader 
something of the intellectual and cultural life of Europe, especially 
of France. Such a message, even in a parnassian, symbolist literary 
form, still held a profoundly revolutionary content; there is a 
symbolic quality in the suppression of the journal for a passing 
allusion in a translated article to the French Revolution—and 
perhaps also in the subsequent career of the translator.53 

The Servet-i Fünun avoided politics, even though many of its 
authors held strong political opinions and Tevfik Fikret himself 
was more than once in trouble with the authorities. A bolder line 
was taken by the weekly Mizan (Balance), founded in 1886.54 
It was suppressed in 1890, and later restarted in exile. In the first 
issue, the editor discussed the importance, form, and proper 
contents of the press in civilized countries, and promised his 
readers to supply them with news, to discuss political questions, 
and to correct European misapprehensions about Turkey. 

The editor, Murad Bey (1853-1912), known as Mizancı, 
was a person of some interest.55 A native of Daghistan, in the 
Caucasus, he completed his education, perhaps including a 
university course, in Russia before settling in Turkey in 1873. 
Like so many Muslim emigrants from the Russian Empire, 
Murad found a ready opening for his talents and qualifications, 


and was employed for some time in the Council of the Public 


Debt. Later he became a teacher of history at the Mülkiye, 
where, according to the testimony of some of his pupils, he 
exercised a profound influence on the rising generation. Through 
his books, and still more through the weekly Mizan, he was 
able to extend that influence far beyond his classroom. Ahmet 
Emin [Yalman], the historian of the Turkish press, describes him 
as ‘the leading figure in the press of the time . . . the idol of the 
> 56 Under Hamidian rule the next stages—the 


intellectual classes’. à ; 
Suppression of the Mizan, and, after an interval, the flight to 


Egypt and Europe of its editor—followed inevitably. Among 
the Young Turks abroad he won a position of authority and 
leadership which ended only when he yielded to the Sultan's 


53 See his selected works in Türk Klas. 54 TA, vii. 371. 
55 On Murad Bey see E. E. Ramsaur, The Young Turks (1957), index; Fevziye 
Abdullah, “Mizancı Mehmed Murad Bey’, Tar. Derg., ili-iv. 67-88. 
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who retained all the rights and duties of politics, including that of 
opposition. It was, therefore, among the servants of the state that 
the pioneers of revolutionary change emerged; it was in the schools 
—those nurseries of the civil and military élite, so carefully tended 
by the Sultan himself—that the seeds of revolution were sown. 
Many Turkish writers have described the atmosphere of dis- 
content and revolutionary ferment in the Hamidian schools, 
especially in the provincial centres, less subject to the immediate 
control of the palace. Even in the Imperial Lycée of Galatasaray 
in Istanbul, feeling against the Sultan was very strong. Hikmet 
Bayur, who graduated from the Lycée in 1909, has described how, 
' two years before the Young Turk Revolution, the pupils were 
assembled on various festivals for the distribution of sweets and 
ordered to shout “Padişahım çok yaşa'—ong live the Emperor! 


We, however, or at least the great majority of us, used to shout 
“Padişahım başaşağıya'—down with the Emperor. Among those who 
shouted in this way were the sons of ministers and even of such close 
associates of the Emperor as the palace chamberlains . . . the youth 
even of the circles nearest to the Emperor neither loved nor respected 
him, . . .59 


This universal disgust no doubt took some time to reach the 
level described by Hikmet Bayur. But already in the first decades 
of Abdülhamid's rule there was discontent and frustration in the 
schools, where teachers and students alike read the forbidden 
writings of Namik Kemal and Ziya Pasa, talking and dreaming of 
freedom and fatherland. Niyazi Bey, the hero of the revolution 
of July 1908, describes in his memoirs how, already as a young 
schoolboy in the 1880’s, he imbibed from the teachers of French 


and history—the choice is significant—the ideas of 


loyalty, progress, humanity, and love of country. . . . They used to tell 
us stories about the patriotism of the old Ottomans and the French. .. . 
When we used to talk about the affairs of the world, with schoolmates 
and other people... the name of [Namik] Kemal Bey, of that great 
and respected writer, ...and his works were mentioned. 

... Would it not be our duty to defend the fatherland and repel the 
attacks of the enemy? Why then is there no trace, in our courses and 
syllabuses, of fatherland or of training of the mind? Why do they force 
us to conceal a whole set of feelings that by religion, reason and logic 

59 Hikmet Bayur, ‘Ikinci Meşrutiyet devri üzerinde bazı düşünceler”. Bell., no. go 
(1959), p. 269. Bayur is a grandson of Kâmil Paşa. 
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are sacred to us? Why do they not give us books to read that would 
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French Revolution.®? Its founders were four medical students, 
meeting in May in the garden of the military medical college, 
halfway between the old Imperial palace and the new railway 
terminus. The founders were Ibrahim Temo, an Albanian from 
Ohrid, Mehmed Resid, a Circassian from the Caucasus, Abdullah 
Cevdet and Ishak Süküti, two Kurds from Arabkir and Diyarbakır 
respectively. Some accounts add a fifth name—that of Hüseyin- 
zade Ali, from Baku, in the Russian Empire.9* 

The new society grew rapidly, winning adherents among the 
cadets in the civil, military, naval, medical, and other higher 
schools in Istanbul. Like their predecessors, the Young Ottomans 
of 1865, these new conspirators seem to have taken the Italian 
Carbonari as their model, and formed themselves into numbered 
cells, in which each member also had a number. Temo, the first 
member of the first cell, was 1/1. . 

By means of the French post office in Galata, the conspirators 
were able to maintain contact with Paris, where in the meantime 
the first organized group of exiles had constituted itself. A small 
group of Ottoman liberals had been living there since the closing 
of parliament by Abdülhamid, and one of them, a Lebanese 
Maronite and former member of the Ottoman parliament called 
Khalil Ghanim,95 had started a journal, in France, called La 
Jeune Turquie. The name was no doubt a conscious evocation of 
the memory of the Young Ottoman exiles of the 1860's. 

In 1889 the director of education of Bursa, Ahmed Rıza Bey, 
obtained permission to visit Paris to see the exhibition. Arriving 
there, he joined the group of exiles, and soon became a dominant 

igure among them. és 

Ahmed Rıza (1859-1930), one of the most consistent and fear- 
less of the Young Turks, is in many ways a key figure among 
them.“ He was born at Istanbul, the son of Ali Riza Bey, nick- 
named “Ingiliz Ali’ because of his knowledge of English and his 
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friendship with Englishmen during the Crimean War; his pae 
Was an Austrian or Hungarian lady converted to Islam. Ingi > 
Ali had been a member of the first parliament, and had bee 
exiled to Ilgin, where he died. Ahmed Rıza went to school at 


Galatasaray, and was then sent to study agriculture in France. It 
was on his return to Tu 


rkey, from his studies, that he was appointed 
in Bursa. This post he abandoned in order 
to undertake a vaster project of re-education from abroad. 

In Paris Ahmed Rıza 
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Ottoman practice, to remote provinces of the Empire—to Ana- 
tolia, Mosul, and Syria, and, for the most dangerous, to Fezzan 
in Libya. Kazim Pasa, the general commanding the first division in 
Istanbul, and leader designate of the coup d’état, was punished 
with nothing worse than the governorship of Scutari in Albania. 

In spite of the failure of this first attempt to overthrow the 
Sultan, the Young Turk agitation continued to grow in Istanbul, 
notably among the students. It was actively encouraged by the 
exiles in Egypt and Europe, whose publications circulated in 
Turkey, and who managed, chiefly through the foreign post 
offices, to keep in touch with their friends at home. Çürüksulu 
Ahmed, a former teacher at the War College who had fled to 
France, corresponded secretly with some of his former pupils, and 
had a hand in the formation of two cells or committees at the War 
College. They were known, significantly, as the Hiiseyin Avni and 
Süleyman Paşa groups—after the Minister of War and the War 
College commandant who took part in the deposition of Sultan 
Abdiilaziz.7 

At the beginning of June 1897 a special court martial was set 
up, presided over by Major-General Reşid Paşa, ‘the tormentor 
of the country's youth’.71 Its purpose was to crush the freedom 
Movements among the cadets, and a grim, slow procession of 
arrests, detentions, and deportations filled the bleak corridors of 
the Taşkışla barracks. Political prisoners previously held at the 
Arsenal (Tersane) and elsewhere were transferred to Taşkışla for 


examination and trial, and then sent on their road to exile. On 


28 August a party of seventy-eight prisoners—army, navy, medical 


Officers, cadets from the military academies—emerged after 102 
days at Taşkışla, and proceeded to the Kabataş quay, where they 
were put on board a steamer appropriately named the Şeref 
(Honour). They arrived on Wednesday 3 September at Tripoli, 
and were dispatched to military prisons. 7? 

_ In spite of these repressions, the Young Turk movement con- 
tinued to grow alarmingly, and the Sultan, feeling that the main 
impulse came from the exiles abroad, tried a new approach—that 
of reconciliation. 

he situation among t 


Were split up among a number of cen 
Fesch, p. 341; Tunaya, Partiler, p. 104. 


he exiles was not entirely happy. They 
tres—the most important 
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in Paris, Geneva, and Cairo, with smaller groups in Folke- 


stone, London, and elsewhere. Differences, both personal and 
ideological, had begun to aj 


» produced no results, but in August 1897 
Major-General Ahmed Celâleddin P. i 


the Sultan, succeeded in persuading Murad, in Geneva, to accept 
a truce and return to Istanbul. : 

This defection was a shattering blow to the Young Turks. For a 
while the attempt was made to present this as a genuine negoti- 
ated, armed, truce, Murad, said a Teport of the time, ‘without 
accepting any Personal favour, will go alone to Constantinople 
as hostage. It is a Dew sacrifice on his Part, for in the event of a 
resumption of hostilities, he will undoubtedly pay for this move- 
ment with his life,?74 


movement, especially inside Turkey- 


idol of the movement, had 


“Ottoman Revolutionary Party? 
Reşid, one of the founder memb 


» Pp. 46 ff. 
74 Ramsaur, pp. 49-50; Fesch, P. 343; Fevziye Abdullah . 84. For a very detailed 
account of the mission of Ahmed Celâleddin Paşa and the en of Murad, scc 
Kuran, pp. 151 ff. ure 
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Young Turk militants, they succeeded in reviving the Geneva 
centre and in December 1897 launched a new journal, the 
Osmanlı. They remained, however, in touch with the Sultan, and 
in 1899 struck a bargain—apparently a renewal of an earlier 
agreement with Murad—whereby the Sultan undertook to release 
political detainees in Libya, and they to refrain from attacking 
him. In addition, Sükûti, Cevdet, and Hilmi accepted salaried 
appointments, the first two as medical officers to the Ottoman 
Embassies in Rome and Vienna respectively, the third as Embassy 
secretary in Madrid. Abdullah Cevdet, despite his intellectual 
pre-eminence and his undoubted contributions to the ideology of 
Young Turkism, found it hard to live down this apparent betrayal. 
It was no more than apparent. The Osmanlı was restarted in 
England, where it survived precariously until 1904. The defectors 
were among its financial supporters, and later returned to active 
Opposition. 75 
. Meanwhile, Ahmed Rıza and his friends in Paris remained 
Impervious to both the blandishments and the’ threats of the 
Sultan and his emissaries, and continued to publish and distribute 
the Meşveret, now almost the sole organ of the Young Turk cause. 
And then, in December 1899, when Young Turk prospects seemed 
to be at their lowest ebb, both in Turkey and in Europe, the 
Inovement was suddenly galvanized into life again by the dramatic 
flight, from Istanbul to France, of a small group of new recruits 
Tom an unexpected source—from the Imperial family itself. 


Damad Mahmud Celâleddin Paşa (1853-1903) was the son of 
of Sultan Mahmud 11.76 


dasister of Abdülhamid, 
with his sons 


insignificance. Now a new and more enduring rival appeared, 
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tion of opinion, 
Revolution, and in office u 


ring and after the congress. One was the 
argument, put forward by Ismail Kemal, that by propaganda 
and publications alone a i 


89 Ismail Kemal, in his memoirs, 
eddin’s approval, he set to work 
Y Succeeded in interesting 
I nt in his plans, They came, however, to 
nothing.81 
İt was on the other gi 
split developed, The 
massacres of 189,. | 
uropean powers 
man Empire, Ah 


?? On Sabaheddin, see Ramsaur, PP. 81-89. 
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eddin agreed on this occasion with the Armenians, and a resolu- 
tion was passed including a reminder to the Europeans 


that is is their duty in the general interest of humanity to ensure that 
the clauses in the treaties and international agreements concluded 
between themselves and the Sublime Porte are put into effect in such 
a way as to benefit all parts of the Ottoman Empire.8? 


Ahmed Rıza and his friends remained implacably opposed to 
this policy, and the difference between his party and that of 
Prince Sabaheddin begins to crystallize from now onwards as one 
between Turkish nationalism and Ottoman liberalism. The 
Minority statement makes interesting reading. 


* +. We, the minority, convinced that the Powers are guided by interest 
and that this interest is not always in accord with that of our country, 
therefore utterly reject an action which infringes the independence of 
the Ottoman Empire. Nevertheless we are not, as has been claimed, 
hostile to Europe; on the contrary, one of our chief desires is to see 

uropean civilization spread in our country, notably its scientific 
Progress and its useful institutions. We follow the path traced by 
Europe and, even in our refusal to accept foreign intervention, we 
draw inspiration from the patriotic resolution of which all the 
European peoples, jealous of their independence, have shown them- 


selves rightly proud.83 


The Prince now proceeded to found a new society in Paris, with 
the princely name of ‘the League for Private Initiative and 
Decentralization’. Like its rival the Committee of Union and 
Progr ess, the League set up branches among the Turkish diaspora, 
as well as in various parts of the Ottoman Empire. They seem to 
have concentrated on Asiatic Turkey, and branches are men- 
tioned in Erzurum, Trabzon, Izmir, Alanya, as well as in 

amascus and Latakia in Syria.8* In Istanbul the League seems 
to have been represented by the “Revolutionary Society” 
(Cemiyet-i Inkılabiye), founded in September 1904 by a group of 
Students and schoolboys.®* 

The somewhat ponderous na 
Writings of Edmond Demolins, a 

abaheddin was profoundly influe 


me of the League derives from the 
French writer by whom Prince 
nced.9? Demolins’s book A Quoi 
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tient la supériorité des Anglo-Saxons? was published in 1897, and 
translated into English immediately after. It attracted a good deal 
of attention at the time, and in particular aroused the interest of 
, Muslim reformers, liberals, and modernists looking for an explana- 
tion of the backwardness of their own societies. The book was 
quickly published in an Arabic version in Egypt,8? and seems to 


have had no small impact on Arab and Turkish thinking. 
Demolins’s thesis, briefly. 


Saxons rested on their 
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growing pre-eminence of the army in the revolutionary movement 
gave the direction of the latter to an institution and a profession 
that were inevitably imbued with a spirit of authoritarian 
centralism. Neither private initiative nor decentralization held 
much appeal for the Prussian-trained officers of the Turkish 
army. 

Between 1902 and 1906 the Young Turk movement continued 
to expand and to ramify. New groups appeared in Geneva and 
Cairo. Even in Istanbul, apparently for the first time since the 
defection of Murad, revolutionary groups began to appear once 
More among the cadets and students of the military and civil 
schools,89 

Then, in 1906, came the really important development—the 
establishment of revolutionary cells among serving officers in field 
formations. The first of such organizations seems to have been the 
‘Fatherland and Freedom Society’ established by a small group 
of Officers in Damascus, among them Mustafa Kemal, in the 
autumn of 1906. Branches were formed in Jaffa and Jerusalem, 
among the officers of the Fifth Army Corps. , , 

f more permanent significance was the committee formed in 
Salonika, at about the same time, among the officers of the Third 
Army Corps. The early history of this group is obscure, but it 
Seems that Mustafa Kemal and the Damascus group played some 
role in getting it started. The vital phase began in September 1906, 
With the foundation of the “Ottoman Freedom Society” by Ismail 
Canbulat and Midhat Sükrü [Bleda]. Its first supreme committee, 
of ten men, included Bursalı Tahir, headmaster of the military 
rüşdiye school in Salonika and a well-known scholar, Talàt, chief 
Clerk in the correspondence division of the Salonika directorate of 
Posts and telegraphs, and a number of army officers.?? 

Events now moved rapidly. The cadets had by now become 
Captains and majors, with men and arms under their command; 
the parlous state of the armed forces, and the increasing dangers 


a 
9! secession and aggression, mâde a change of régime an urgent 
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Eastern revolutions—ambitious young subalterns, drawn from 
new and rising social classes, using the discipline and cohesion of 
the army to destroy an old social order and initiate a revolutionary 
upheaval. They were members ofa ruling élite, prepared by educa- 


tion to command and to govern; their complaint was that they 


Were not permitted to do so effectively. The army, mistrusted by 
the Sultan, was starved of mone 


y and equipment, its pay in arrears 
and its weapons obsolete. Smart, young officers, with up-to-date 
training for an out-of-date army, could not but be painfully aware 
of the inadequacy of the defences of the Empire, in the face of the 

‘dangers that were looming. Their political ideas were simple and 
rudimentary—freedom and fatherland, the constitution and the 
nation, 

In December 1 
initiative for a second attem; 


Sreement reached on an immediate 
programme of action, O 


CH. h merged with th * Progress 
organization in Paris, which thus am UNS iis ERE 
prestige.?? The Saloni k 8 mined. 
very independent in the; .» OWever, to have remal 
they used the masoni 
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a few years previously defeated a European but autocratic Russia 

—and both Russia and Persia had accepted this demonstration of 
the superiority of democratic institutions, and had introduced, the 
One by precaution, the other by revolution, constitutional and 
parliamentary régimes. In Europe, the meeting of the English and 
Russian sovereigns at Reval on 9-10 June 1908 seemed to portend 
the obsequies of the Sick Man of Europe, and suggested an urgent 
need for the constitutional nostrum.93? And in the Empire, a wave 
of mutinies or rather strikes spread from Anatolia to Rumelia as 
Abdülhamid's unpaid, underfed, and ragged soldiery rose in 
desperation to demand the satisfaction of a few basic, minimum 

uman needs. 


The Constitutional Revolution? 
" In the early months of 1908 these troubles seemed to be spread- 
Ing to the Third Army Corps, stationed in Macedonia. Alarming 
Teports began to reach the Sultan's government in Istanbul, and 
in the late spring a commission was sent to Salonika to investigate 
€ situation. The Sultan had accumulated vast archives of 
alarming reports from his spies over a period of many years, and 
Seems at first to have seen no reason for precipitancy. This time 
€ was mistaken. The Young Turk officers, by now seriously 
Concerned at the growing threat to the Empire from inside and 
Outside, were ready to overthrow a régime so incompetent in its 
defence, By the time the Sultan was ready to take action, it was 
too late. . 
The appointment of two successive commissions, to investigate 
and to punish brought matters to a head. One young officer, 
attached to the staff of Hilmi Paşa, seems to have aroused 
Suspicion and, characteristically, was invited to visit Istanbul in 
order to “explain the situation and receive a promotion’. The 
Officer in question, wisely mistrusting the motives behind the 
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invitation, preferred to disappear into the Resne hills. His name 
as Enver Bey.95 -~ NN M 

li On 4 July 2 uy officer, Major Ahmed Niyazi—at s we 
far more important in the councils of the Young Turks—follo = 
him into the hills. Niyazi, however, did not go alone and in secr > 
He went with a substantial body of men, and with arms, e 
tions, and money seized from the company stores. At the we 
time, he addressed a declaration to the Palace Secretariat, all 
Inspectorate-General of Rumelia, the vilayet of Manastir, as W 


: ie at 
a5 letters of accusation to the commandant of the pu is 
Manastir and the gendarme officer at Resne.” His attitude 
summed up in a note written 


, on the eve of his departure, to pea 
brother-in-law, Ismail Hakkı Bey, kaymakam of the kaza O 
Manastir, to whose care he entrusted his family: 

I shall set out, with the help of God, in about an hour, and 3m 
therefore write briefly. point in lengthy explanations. 
cause is known, Rather than T; s: 
therefore going out now, with two hundred patriots armed wit 
Mausers, to die for our cou: 

Istanbul, as I explained t 
tomorrow if possible, othe 


the salvation of the fatherland !97 


In the event, it was 
for Şemsi Paşa, th 
the mutineers and 


not Niyazi who died. That fate was reserved 
€ general a 


Viz (GE 
Pread rapid] among the different units 
the Third Army Corps in Maç.) 2mong 


acedonia, and began to affect the 
Second. Army Corps in Edirne, The Committee of Union an 
Progress came out into the open, adopting the mutineers EF 
rebels and formulating a clear political demand—for the restor 
tion of the constitution, 


al 
The Sultan at first attempted to resist this demand, and to Poe 
with the leaders of the movement by the time-dishonoured 2 
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natives of espionage, bribery, and repression. But this time all of 
them failed.’ The spies despatched by the Sultan to report on the 
loyalty of the officers in Macedonia were detected, and added to 
the resentment of the army at this kind of insult and humiliation. 
The shower of decorations, promotions, and warrants for arrears 
of pay evoked no response from the dissident officers; the generals 
entrusted with repressions were fired on by their own men.10 
The armies of Salonika and Manastir were now openly opposed 
to the Sultan, and were assured of the support of the Second Army 
Corps at Edirne. Even the faithful Anatolians, dispatched from 
Izmir to Salonika, were infected by Young Turk propaganda.!?! 
On 20 July the Muslim population of Manastir rose in revolt and 
Seized the military stores.!?? Other outbreaks followed, notably at 
Firzovik (Ferizoviğ), in Kosovo province, where an angry gather- 
ing swore on oath to restore the constitution, They sent an 
ultimatum demanding this of the Sultan, failing which they would 
‘March on the capital and depose him.!?? Similar demands, 
Some supported by similar threats, were reaching the Yildiz 
Palace by telegraph from other Rumelian centres. One of the 
Most menacing is said to have come from Serez, demanding the 
immediate restoration of the constitution. If the Sultan refused, 
the heir apparent would be proclaimed as Sultan in Rumelia, 
and an army of 100,000 men would march on Istanbul.!^* Others 
took matters into their own hands. On the 23rd, the constitution 
Was proclaimed in Manastir, followed within hours by other 
towns, Finally, after two days of hesitation and discussion, the 
ultan gave way, and on 23 July announced that the constitution 
Was once again in force. The mutiny had become a revolution, 
and the revolution had achieved its goal. Only the details of the 


millennium remained to be arranged. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Union and Progress 


In order to warn our Muslim and Christian countrymen against the system of 

government of the present régime, which violates such human rights as S ps 

equality, and freedom, which withholds all Ottomans from progress an AS 

renders our country to foreign domination, an Ottoman Society of Union and Pri 

gress has been formed, composed of men and women all of whom are Ottomans. | 
PROGRAMME OF THE OTTOMAN SOCIETY OF UNION AND PROGRESS, ¢. 1890- 


And although time has only partially fulfilled so many generous hopes, or has | 
turned them to bitterness, I refuse to believe that they were totally insincere. 

I shall always count on it, on the contrary, among the most enlarging Lice 

of my life to have been in Constintinople in 1908, and to have seen a people a 

one of those rare moments when it really lives, 


? 1926. 
H. G. DWIGHT, “CONSTANTINOPLE, SETTINGS AND TRAITS’, 19 


Some ten years before the revolution, the poet Tevfik Fikret hag 
written a famous ode— Şiş (Mist) —describing the decay © 
Istanbul under the tyranny of Abdülhamid: 


mist has swathed your horizons . . . 
A dusty, fearsome darkness, 


In 1908 the triumphant optimism of the revolution was given 
words by the same poet: 


There is no mist or s only splendour and majesty» 
A bursting brightness like the dawning sun,2 


The long night of Hamidi 
freedom had come. Th 


. Union and Progress 2II 
see. streets; the age of freedom and brotherhood had come. The 
dts itings of that time reflect an almost delirious joy, which found 
echoes even in the sceptical European press. 
er second Turkish constitutional régime lasted longer than 
on rst, but it too ended in failure, bitterness, and disappoint- 
ent. The dangers and difficulties, at home and abroad, were too 
E. the defenders of the constitution were too few, too weak, too 
ia s Though the constitution remained in force and elections 
oli € still held, the régime degenerated into a kind of military 
pachy of the Young Turk leaders, which ended only with the 
cteat of the Ottoman Empire in 1918. 
A Turkish historian of the Turkish Revolution, in a book 
Published in 1940, has remarked that ‘there are very few move- 
ents in the world that have given rise to such great hopes as the 
ae Ormai Constitutional Revolution; there are likewise very few 
" €ments whose hopes have been so swiftly and finally dis- 
Ppointed,3 
” Even at the time, and still more later, there were many foreign 
an who, out of prejudice, misunderstanding, or disappoint- 
ana were ready to write off the whole Young Turk movement 
= revolution as mere window-dressing, as yet another attempt 
Mislead the West with a show of change while leaving the basic 


realities of Turkish life unchanged, perhaps unchangeable. Others 


W 
ent even farther, and tried to explain the Young Turks as some- 
de by foreign players, 


i A : 
DE alien and irrelevant, an interlu £ 
he following acts. In 


Unc 2 
ig nected with either the preceding or t acts. | 
Way various writers, mostly adherents of the conspiratorial 


c 4 : 
hacePtion of history, have attributed the revolution of 1908 to 
ews, the Freemasons, the Roman Catholic Church, the 
Vists, the house of Orléans, the German General Staff, and 


e British Foreign Office.? 


ty 
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The Young Turk Revolution was in fact none of these things; 
it was a patriotic movement of Muslim Turks, mostly soldiers, 
whose prime objective was to remove a fumbling and incompetent 
ruler and replace him by a government better able to maintain 
and defend the Empire against the dangers that threatened it. 
Ottoman non-Muslims played a small and diminishing role in the 
movement and the régimes that grew out of it; foreigners hardly 
any at all. The young officers were little interested in ideologies 
and social panaceas as such. The fundamental question that 
concerned them was survival, the survival of the Ottoman state 
which they and their fathers had for generations served, and both 


their actions and their discussions revolved around this central 
probem Bu devlet nasıl kurtarılabilir?—How can this state be 
saved? 


statement will be 
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important in the development of modern Turkey. In th 
s i eon that followed the ending of Abdülbamid's NI 
p was an opportunity for discussion and experiment such as 
ien had never known before. In a spate of periodicals and 
aes : the basic problems of religion and nationality, of freedom 
= aay in the modern state, were discussed and examined; 
Em E bind parliamentary and administrative apparatus that 
[ete the Revolution, new methods of government were 
mu and put to the test. And even though the discussions 
-- in silence and the experiments ın dictatorship, new hopes 
new appetites had been created which could not be in- 


definitely denied. 


The Young Turks in Power? . 

TA rom the first, the Young Turks in power were divided between 
of two tendencies that had already appeared during the phase 
a and exile. On the one hand were the liberals, in 
Pim of some measure of decentralization and of some autono- 
cip rights for the religious and national minorities; on the other, 
io li coming out more and more clearly for central 
Mas bel and Turkish domination. The instrument of the latter 
ai Committee of Union and Progress, at first as the silent 
oee f-effacing power behind the throne, later as an unashamed 
onher for supreme authority. The liberals, divided into many 
s rent groups, formed a series of ephemeral parties, the most 
ie being the Ahrar, or liberal party of 1908 and the so-called 
Dal Union of 1911.9 Neither was able to accomplish very 
ented, in both Turkish and foreign sources. 
ood of memoirs, reports, 
taining important 
have left memoirs, 
holarship. The only extensive 
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At first it seemed that liberal and moderate ideas were indeed 
about to prevail. Said Paşa and Kâmil Pasa,’ the first two Grand 
Vezirs of the constitutional era, were elder statesmen who enjoyed 
both the support of the Ottoman liberals and the respect of most 


others. But whatever the intentions of the Young Turks, they were 
almost at once subjected to a seri 
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background, they manipulated government appointments. They 
Were also accused of using intimidation and murder against 
Political opponents, and when, on 7 April, Hasan Fehmi, the 
liberal editor of the Serbesti, was mysteriously murdered on the 
Galata bridge in Istanbul, the Committee was widely believed to 

© responsible, and became the object of much criticism and 
abuse,9 > 
On 12 April, after a week of mounting tension, the Committee 
9f Union and Progress published a statement in the press reitera- 
bá: that it was no longer a secret association, but had become an 
Ordinary political party.19 The same night,.only one month after 
the fall of Kâmil Paşa, an armed, reactionary rising broke out. 
U me part in this rising was played by the so-called Muhammadan 
nion, an extremist religious organization founded on 5 April at 
$ seing in the Santa Sophia mosgue.11 Its journal, the Volkan, 
op et by a Bektaşi dervish called Vahdeti, posed as a champion 
Muslim orthodoxy and of a ‘revolutionary Islamic inter- 
fe onalism’.22 Another exponent of these ideas was none other 
an Murad Bey,13 the erstwhile radical and renegade—now a 
Pürveyor of militant pan-Islamism, and a stalwart of the on 
res Union. The actual rising took the form of a mutiny Es e 
fone largely Albanian, of the First Army Corps stationed in 
nbul, i 12-13 April, when some 
chas It began on the night of the 12-13 : ce 
Ga.” and infantry units mutinied in their barracks, ie i e 
S ata bridge in the early morning, and assembled in the Santa 
co Phia Square outside "aha parliament building. They en- 
othe tered little resistance, and were joined by er m 
T Units as well as by some mollahs and theologica ; 


was bands gathered in the main centres of the city. The ere 
^ Se mutineers were simple— Ihe Şeriat is in danger, wg peo 
tra; Tİ” Some of them added that they did not want 076g 


âline d 
Officers 
i isis ; Sultan 
eae lessly in the crisis; the 
A ith h the ti mori pe “a to violent dissatisfaction 


wi o i 
En di em eP he promised protection for 


> . 
For jontemporary Western accounts of these events, see Tepa McCullagh, The 
M @ul-Hamid (1910), pp. 23 f; 71 £5 Pears, > Years, pp- 27475 

cCull i 261. 
la yp. agh, p, 74. 11 Tunaya, Partiler, P- 
la Thi, Pp. E esed Lowther^s vie in Gooch and Temperley, v. 319. 

“© above, p. 193 n, 55, and Fevziye Abdullah, PP- li 
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the Holy Law and an amnesty for the soldiers who had mutinied 
to defend it. On 15 April a circular went out to all provincial 
governors, instructing them to safeguard the Seriat. In the 
Chamber, the positivist Ahmed Riza was deposed from the 
speaker’s chair, where he had reigned since the Revolution, and 
Ismail Kemal elected in his place.14 
The counter-blow was not long delayed. News of the reactionary 
rising was soon telegraphed to Salonika, and an * ‘Army of Deliver- 
ance,15 commanded by General Mahmud Şevket Pasa, advanced 
on Istanbul. With him were Niyazi and also ae a bad 
returned post-haste from the Turkish Embassy in Berlin H am 
the news. His chief of staff was Mustafa Kemal. The deliverers 
reached the capital on 23 April, and occupied it, after some 
clashes with the mutineers, on the following day,16 > 
The reactionary movement was b E 
Istanbul. With suspicious simultaneity 3 sn "s b. impiae 
across Anatolia. Particularly bad were the events in th Ad na 
district, which culminated in the massacre of yi e s a : 
Armenians. Responsibility for this was vari l ousan: a 
Europe was appalled by Turkish brutality Musli ocated. 
shocked by what seemed to them the insolence s opinion was 
and the hypocrisy of Christian Europe, of the Armenians 
The Turks were, however, well awa 
roduced by these massacres in Euro; d 
P ren the horrors of Hamidian mater oe had not yet for- 
14 Ismail Kemal, Memoirs, p. 335. S €y.were at some 
15 This is the common Europcan designati " 
Mere Army. — gnatlon. In Turkish it is simply called hareket 
iny is known in Turkish ann; D 
monos calendar then in use for erie pura etch Incident, following the 
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pp. H ff. as well as in the reports of foreign di, anes Turkey (Pay 
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Pains to remove it. On the Sunday after the entry of the deliverers 
into Istanbul, some fifty men who had fallen in the fighting were 
Tk buried, with a public ceremony, in a common grave. 
n a speech delivered over the grave, Enver Bey “emphasized... 
that Moslems and Christians were lying side by side in token that 
they, living or dying, were henceforward fellow-patriots who 
Would know no distinction of race or creed.17 
The liberals had supported the mutiny, and shared its defeat. 
The Unionists had been badly shaken, and now set to work to 
restore their position. Their first task was to depose Sultan 
Abdülhamid who, having managed to survive the 1908 revolution, 
Was now sent into ignominious exile in Salonika.18 The new 
Sultan, Mehmed Reşad, was at the mercy of the Committee, 
who made a clean sweep of the palace and put their own nominees 
into key positions there. From now on, the Committee of Union 
and Progress became the real masters of Turkey. What they 
Meant by ‘no distinction of race or creed’ became clearer a few 
Months later, with the ‘publication of the new ‘Law of Associa- 
“ons? on 23 August and the ‘Law for the Prevention of Brigandage 
and Sedition’ on 27 September.” The first of these prohibitçd the 
°rmation of political associations based on or bearing the name of 
ethnic or national groups, and was followed immediately by the 
Closure of the Greek, Bulgarian, and other minority clubs and 
Societies in Rumelia. The second authorized the formation of 
Special ‘pursuit battalions’ from the army, and prescribed strong 


12 
i Sai Forty Years, p. 282. 
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E ncentrated on the fin: ase—the A 
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bue by Talât Bey to extract a fetva authorizing the Sultan's deposition from the 
p religious authority. When Talât demanded that the Şeyh-ül-Islâm accompany 
you is Parliament, the latter objected that he was too ill. “What is the matter with 
ed asked Talât, ‘I can't hold my water, said the Seyh-iil-Islém. “Then bring a 
“Pan with you, and come’, said Talât (Türkgeldi, p- 36). See further Cevat, pp. 
“3 Pears, Forty Years, pp. 284 ff. and Abdul Hamid, pp. 295 #.; McCullagh, pp. 
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measures for the disarming and repression of armed bands eğ 
the famous Balkan komitadjis. Severe penalties were imposed fo 

failure to report komitadji activities to the authorities and for the 
unauthorized possession of weapons. To complete the pattern, 


: d sa St 
steps were taken, for the first time, to conscript non-Muslims int 
the armed forces. 


Whatever the measure of 


sincerity that lay behind the promises 
of the Ottoman constitution 


» the march of events soon made those 
pread of nationalism among the 
» and the final contamination, by the 
Turkish masters of it, ended for ever 


of Union and Progress, in these terms: 


valaurs themselves, who stubbornly 
resist every attempt to ottomanize them, Present an -impenetrable 
barrier to the establishment of real ade unsuccess- 
yal Osmanli and all such 
ns a amall independent States ^t 
[ i Position to propagate ideas O 
Separatism among the inhabitants of Macedonia, ERA therefore 
be no question of equality, until we have Succeeded in our task of 
ottomanizing the Empire—a long and laborious task, in which I 
venture to predict that we shall at length succeed Bae have at last 
put an en d to the agitation and propaganda of the Balkan States, 
British a 
Grey: 
Committee have given up any idea of Otto 

That pe rkish elements by sympathetic and Constit 
the non- anifest. To them “Ottoman? evidently me. 
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Ed a his ironic remark ‘I am as Ottoman as th, Parliament, 
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one of pounding the non- 


thei : M CC 
ır present policy of *Ottomanization' is 
22 


Urkish elements in a Turkish mortar. . - 


The repressive and centralist policies of the Young Turks were 
A eee limited to the Christian subjects of the Empire. In 
ee and the Asian provinces, they followed a policy of 
cation, and attempted to impose the Turkish language on 


abs, Albanians, and other non-Turkish Muslims. Even in the 


Capi 3 
Pital, a new ferocity and ruthlessness appear 1n the treatment 
talities he condoned in 


o 
a te Opposition elements. Whatever bru [ 
ane of humble unbelievers in remote provinces, Sultan 
iy amid had always hesitated to impose the death penalty on 
in d and Muslims; at times he had gone to the limit of leniency 
e even with armed sedition against himself, rather than 
oe blood of members of the governing élite. The Young 
Scru dl patriotic, soldierly, and efficient —had no such 
ses es. The suppression of the reactionary mutiny in April 1909 
- ollowed by a court martial, the public hanging of a number 
Le ES and reactionaries, and the repression of the liberals. 
€ first to be hanged was Nadir Ağa, the chief Eunuch of the 
mperial household.?3 Mahmud Şevket Paşa, the commander of 
Whi a of Deliverance, proclaimed a state of siege in the city, 
“ h was extended for two years. In his newly created post as 
po Pector-General of the first three Army Corps, he occupied a 
Sition of great strength, and was described by some contem- 
Poraries as a dictator aad even as ‘a sort of Oliver Cromwell’.*4 
Ni Paga's main concern, however, was defence, not politics, 
et the political effect of his intervention was to facilitate the 
tocan to power of the Committee of Union and Progress. Between 
one and 1911 the Committee, first through alliances with senior 
cers and elder statesmen, then through its own men in and 
chind the government, became the dominant political force in 


ue Empire, Its supremacy was by no means unchallenged, and 
* | factions, dissenting for personal or policy reasons from the 
Es minant group, appeared inside as well as outside the Committee 

ganization. Opposition was of more than one kind, as was 
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shown by the discovery, in July 1910, of a reactionary conspiracy 
headed by the gendarm 


€ officer, Ali Kemal.25 
The predominance 


d he 
The crises that followed, however, m. di a 
imposition and maintenance of martial law after the failure o 
. mutiny, had impeded th 


US Criticisms of the polit 
followed by the 


Committee, “0 


r 
à kei ncies in the country—reactionar} 
fanaticism, recklessly fast Progress, and the movement for cultu 
Progress with the Preservation of 
It was the third that 


> : : lends desired. The appearance Ea 

this rather right-wing Broup was paralleled by the emergence O h 

left-wing splinter group, the -ogress Party (Hizb-i Terakki) which 

however, remained more clo, 

its programme.?? 
* Sax, pp. 574-5. y 
28 Tunaya, Partiler, p. 186; Sax, P. 588, 2? The text is given by Tunay 
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These matters were all thrashed out at a party congress held in 
August-September 1911. This, incidentally, was the last party 
Congress held secretly in Salonika, which was shortly afterwards 
lost to the Ottoman Empire. The remaining congresses of the 
Committee of Union and Progress, those of 1912, 1913, 1916, 1917, 
and the final congress of 1918, assembled in Istanbul.?? The 1911 
Congress—the first, according to a Turkish author, *with heat and 
argument'— met in an atmosphere of great tension, generated by 
the threatening international situation.? After thundering against 
the Italian aggression at Tripoli, which occurred while the con- 
Bress was in session, the delegates managed to reach a compromise 
in the form of a patriotic declaration of national unity. 

These resolutions did little more than paper over the cracks. 
Some of the seceders remained outside the party, and other 
Tesignations followed, weakening the authority and diminishing 
the Prestige of the once all-powerful Committee. On 21 November 
I9II a new party was formed, the so-called Liberal Union,3? by 
the merging of almost all the groups, parties, and personalities 
“Pposed to the Committee of Union and Progress. 

ost of the founders of the Liberal Union were already 
members of parliament, and they were thus able immediately to 
orm a parliamentary opposition. Their first real contest with the 
nlonists came when the party was only twenty days old. The 
appointment of the Foreign Minister Rifat Paşa as ambassador to 
ondon left a vacant seat in Istanbul. In the resulting by-election, 
there were two candidates; the Minister of the Interior, Memduh 
cy, for the Unionists, and the liberal journalist Tahir Hayreddin33 
Or the Liberal Union. The liberal candidate was elected by a 
Majority of a single vote of the electoral college. 

This by-election, held on 11 December 1911, was the first 
Senuine electoral contest between two candidates, each represent- 
Ing a different party and programme. The victory of the 
9pposition candidate created a new and unprecedented situation, 
and to many at the time seemed almost as important a victory 
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as the 1908 revolution itself. After the constitutional E et 
nium, the democratic redemption was coming, and the 


Union leader, Damad Ferid Paga, prepared with vigour for the 
role.34 


In January 1912 th 
parliament, In February th 


by Hüseyin Cakid [Yalçın], who discussed it in a leader entitled 
“A Voice from the Grave?,86 i 

so well prepared and condu 
Six Opposition members man 
The first opposition Victory in a by- 


d unde 


tan, they seemed to be in full and undisputed 
control. But difficulties we 


s 
r Te growing; the war against Italy pi 
going badly, and there were troubles in many of the pu 
notably in Salonika, The Committee had crushed the liber 
parliamentary opposition by dissolving the old chamber an 
34 On Damad Ferid p. 


aşa, see In; 
D. A. Rustow). 


35 H, K. Bayur, Kâmil Paşa, pp. 307-12; Sax, pp. 589-90. 
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ia iE the new one through a shamelessly dishonest election. By 
etre spe removing. the legal opposition, the Committee 
parlia y called into being a new opposition, not democratic or 
E mentary, but military and conspiratorial—a ghost from its 

et The Committee of Union and Progress had gone to 
bl ul and become the oppressors—so once again young officers 
as melia took to the hills, where they could now count on a 
Tn e: from the Albanian rebels. : 
Zabit ay-June 1912 a group of ‘Saviour Officers’ (Haláskár 
args was formed in Istanbul, apparently in relation with the 
il officers in Rumelia.39 Their objective was to remove an 
egal government and parliament, to break the power of the 
hae of Union and Progress, to hold new and free elections, 
dhs return to constitutional legality. Like all the opposition 
a ies of the Young Turk period, this group of military con- 
a demanded the withdrawal of the army from politics. The 
à Y would of course have to mend what the army had marred; 
ter that it could return to its proper task of defending the 
Mmpire, leaving its government to the politicians and officials. 
"— to this principle, the group accepted no civilian recruits, 
nd allowed its numbers to accept no governmental appoint- 
Ments,39 
al BY the end of June the situation in Alban: U 
arm, and criticism of the Unionist government headed by Said 
Set grew rapidly. On 9 July the Minister of War Mahmud 
Yevket Paşa resigned. This sacrifice failed to appease the critics, 
and on 15 July the government felt it necessary t9 seek a vote of 
Confidence from the Chamber. After speeches by the Grand Vezir 
and the Foreign Minister making light of the troubles in Albania, 


they obtained their vote with only four dissentients.*° . 
he ‘Saviour Officers’ now went into action. A manifesto in the 
he Army Council to the Sultan 


Press, a declaration sent through th 
um minous military movements and prepara- 


` , abov 1 ino 

lons, il ii li On 17 July, barely twenty-four hours 

after receiving their overwhelming vote of confidence from the 
hamber, Said Pasa and his cabinet resigned. When the Sultan 

asked him - ‘Why did you resign? They still have 

or a few aa d ds “They have confidence in 
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me, but I have no confidence in them.’#2 On the day of the 
resignation the Saviours held a meeting at Bostancı, to which 
came à delegation of three pashas from the resigning govern- 
ment, to discover the Saviours’ terms. These were simple: 
Nazim Pasa to be Minister of War, Kâmil Pasa to be a member 


of the government. The choice of Grand Vezir was left to the 
Sultan. 


After unsuccessful approaches to Tevfik Pasa, the new cabinet 


July 1912. The Grand Vezir was the scholar 


on 23 July (and restored 9n 6 August), the C.U.P.-dominated 
parliament was dissolved 


ara itten 
: politics, as well as a writte ji 
v e to the -- I swear by God and guarante 
. iğ r 
mi onour that any political society, secret a 
pubic, nor interfere Whatsoever in the internal 


pleted its plans, 


11 Türkgeldi, p. 35 and Inal, 

1? See Inal, Sadriazamlar, PP. 1803-68. : 

43 Also as the ‘Father-and-son Cabinet (Baba-oğul Kabinesi)? because of the presen’ á 
of the Grand Vezir's son, Mahmud uhtar Paşa, aş esas SÉ Marine (S: H 
Bayur, Turk. Ink. Tar. ila; 219 g , 
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On 23 January 1913, when the cabinet was believed—wrongly, 
as it appears—to be considering a proposal to cede Edirne to the 
Bulgarians, the Unionists launched their surprise assault on the 
Sublime Porte. Led by Enver Bey, a small party of officers forced 
their way into the cabinet room, shooting the Minister of War 
Nazim Paşa dead as they did so. At the point of their guns, the 
aged Kâmil Paşa wrote out his resignation, which Enver triumph- 
antly took to the palace and presented to the Sultan.45 

The Committee had made their preparations in the army, the 
Police, the government offices. They were now firmly in power 
again, and secured the appointment of Mahmud Sevket Pasa as 
Grand Vezir. His murder, on 11 June 1913, provided them with 
the pretext for removing the last shreds of freedom and democracy. 
From then until 1918 Turkey was governed by a virtual military 
dictatorship, dominated by three men—Enver, Talat, and Cemal 
Paşas. Mahmud Sevket’s immediate successor as Grand Vezir was 
Mehmed Said Halim Paşa (1863-1921), à member ofthe Egyptian 
Khedivial house and the author of a number of works pleading for 
an Islamic revival. He was, however, a captive of the Unionist 
leaders; finally in February 1917 he retired to the Senate, leaving 
Talat as Grand Vezir and the triumvirs openly in control.“ 

Enver Paga? was born in Istanbul in 1881, the son of a father 
variously described, by his friends or enemies, as a railway official 
9r a porter. A graduate of the War College in Istanbul, he soon 
Joined the Young Turks, and first achieved fame as a ‘hero of 
freedom’ by his role in the revolution of 1908. After serving as 
Military attaché in Berlin and then as 4 highly popular field 
Officer, he returned to Istanbul and led the raid on the Sublime 

orte. In 1913 he became Minister of War, general, and pasha; 

45 ; " 4 .; Dani; mend, iv. 398 
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1891-1 after the couj 
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fuere he ue pae “Matti Siyasiye (133611917), PP: 52 fe; Pears, Forty 
rs, p. 331; Cemal Paşa, Memoirs, PP: ! ff. 5 M. 
48 On Mehmed Sai ali Paşa see Inal, Sadriazamlar, s.v. Some of Said Halim’s 

Works, written in Eas Miei eS slated into Turkish by the poet Mehmed Akif. 
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In 1914, by marrying an Ottoman princess, he even acquired the 
title of Damad. ^ 
Cemal Paşa, born in Istanbul in 1872, to a military family, 
was a man ofa very different stamp from the flamboyant, reckless, 
and self-indulgent Enver. He too was a product of the War College 
and an early recruit to the Young Turks. After the coup d’état 
of January 1913 he became military governor of Istanbul, and 
showed great skill in organizing the police forces and directing 


their work for the Preservation of the régime. He later became 
Minister of Marine and army commander in Syria. He was known 
as a man of high professio 


nal competence in military matters, of 
personal authority and responsibility, and of a cold, fanatical 
ruthlessness when he judged it necessary for the cause he 
served. 


The third, and by far the ablest of the triumvirate was Talât 
Paşa,** born in a poor home in Edirne in 1874. After attending 
the local schools, he joined the staff of the telegraph office in 
Edirne, and in due course was 

the directorate of 


penetrating intelligence, forceful whe? 

necessary, but never fan, 

Turkish Revolution’, accordin: 
to a co Europe 

observer.59 > ny 


Under these three men the mechanism of state power wa? 
wound tighter and 


tighter. The Opposition parties were broken UP» 


their leaders exiled or made ini ion 
i i f nocuous, a repress: 
applied which for a time a » and a ruthless rep 


a PProached the proportions of a reign 9 
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c rule ended only with the defeat of Turkey in 1918, when 

vae rd Wee of Union and Progress disbanded itself, its leaders 

com road, and the liberal spokesmen emerged from exile, con- 

ün e or insignificance to quarrel for the privilege of presiding 
r the dissolution of the Ottoman Empire. 


The Achievements of the Young Turks 
Fit 908 until the final defeat of the Ottoman Empire in 1918, 
E veni were, except for brief intervals, the dominant 
i deem group. Even though they preferred, for much of the time, 
ior ve the nominal leadership of the government to ageing 
le a of the past like Said Paşa, Hüseyin Hilmi Paşa, or 
Se im Hakkı Paşa, or, later, to an intermediate figure like 
Halim Paşa, it was the Young and not the old Turks who 


E the real masters.“1 
Te hey have been harshly judged by history, and not without some 
se. They have been blamed for many things—the brutalizaton 


of er A 7 Jj 
Public life by violence, repression and terror; the intrusion of 
Is of a militarized 


th i „terro 

ine army into politics, leading to the twin evi 

h ernment and a political command; the pursuit of policies, at 
ome and abroad, that led directly to the destruction of the 
mpire, 
, The record of the ten years from 1908 to 1918 is indeed, at first 


Sight, a black one. The high hopes of the Revolution were swiftly 
s of constitutional govern- 


disappointed, and the orderly progres 

re nt was ended in the wretched cycle of plot and counterplot, 
Pression and sedition, tyranny, humiliation, and defeat. 

l8 Yet there is another theme in the story, On? that is often over- 
Oked amid the alarums and excursions of the Young Turk drama. 
of all the Young Turk 


€ ultimate and desperate concern 


fa i . E 
factions and committees was the survival of the Empire, by now 
‘both reformers and 


he ner danger; like their predecessors, * r 
HO utionaries, they believed that certain radical improvements 
e ian state and society we 
yea y and foreign attack. Behind all t 

att Ts, the Committee and the government fou 
€ntion to some of these problems, and to try and solve them by 
rum and by administrative action. Though their work was 
ten ill conceived, incomplete; and frustrated by events, they did 
51 Y. H. Bayur, in Bell., no. 99 (1959), 272- 
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nevertheless help to prepare the way, in many important 
respects, for the new Turkey that was to emerge after their 
disappearance. 

One matter needing urgent attention was provincial and local 
administration. New difficulties had been added to old in the 
provinces and had, if anything, been aggravated rather than 
improved by reformist legislation. A new system of provincial and 
municipal government was now worked out and put into effect 


which, with only minor changes, provided the legal and adminis- 
trative framework of the loc 


: al and provincial government of the 
Turkish republic. 


In Istanbul too the Young Turks made important and lasting 
changes. A new municipal organization provided for the more 
effective government of the capital of the Empire; an energetic 


programme of public works immensely j ities of 
the city. The Young Turks m. y improved the ameniti 


ay have failed to gi key con- 
stitutional government. They di ailed to give Turkey cc 


d the reo izati lien 
fire brigades, public transpor ,Icorgamzation of the police, 
packs of dogs that for centuries had patrolled the streets of the city 
were, by a decision of the Pal council, collected and 
shipped to a waterless island, to : 


erish. T 
relays of dustmen and Edere hey were replaced by 


It was not only in Istanbul that the poli : 
The new-style gendarmerie, itatea in eze eonganised. 
Abdülhamid, was now extended to many parts ira onia un ^ 
training schools set up in Izmir and Beirut aş AE "we cia 
By a law of February 1912, the control of the E Saloni : 
transferred from the Ministry of War to ihe ke armerie s 
Interior, and provincial gendarme Posts placed at is id of s 
the governors. A number of foreign, chiefly ves popu i: 
inspectors served in the Ottoman Bendarmerie 53 otlicers ani 

The Young Turks, like most governments Of their ti 
less attention to economic than to political and dh time, gave 
problems. They did, however, attempt to taç : ministrative 
results, one major economic problem—that olandes h mixed 
the first steps in the policy of economic nationalism also took 


at was to 
52 Nuri, Mec. Um. Bel., i. 960 ff. > Pears, Forty Tears, PP. 318-19; & 
54 On the land laws see E. Nord, Diz Reform des türkischen, Liegenschafisrecna? P. 606, 
cf. below, pp- 448 ff. G914); 
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di 
‘velop under the Republic; in neither respect did they achieve 


ai Breat success. 
Pier rid) life, the movement of Weste 
reckonin century gathered momentum. 
he W. g time gave way to the European twenty-four hour day. 
ring + la ğe of costume and manners went far enough to 
April 1 n anxious rejoinder from the religious authorities ;in 
Dot to 911 the Seyh-ül-Islám issued a warning to Muslim women 
to wear European dress, and in September of the same year the 


Cab; 1 
inet actually voted an order authorizing the arrest and fining 


of : 
Muslims who publicly violated the fast of Ramazan.55 
e to halt the increasing 


e demi measures, however, did littl reasin 
Which ae of society. An important factor was education, in 
On the e Young Turks achieved their greatest successes. Building 
Secular work of their predecessors, they created a new system of 
and s Primary and secondary schools, teachers training colleges 
A am institutes, with the reorganized University of 
cation 5 at the apex. A major change was the extension of edu- 
Societ * opportunities for girls. Women of the highest classes of 
ine had always had access to a good, private education; the 
ne reformers had added a few girls’ schools, women's 
ing colleges, and arts schools. The Young Turk régimes 


o 
aru the doors first of the middle and secondary schools, then 
ent € university, to girl students, thus preparing the way for their 
d. into the professions and into public life. The drain of men 
€ army during the war years created an urgent need for their 
rofessions had 


Seryi 1 
ices, and Turkish women, whose only possible p 1ac 
now appeared as doctors, civil 


rnization begun in the 
The old method of 


55 Sax, p. 589 
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‘of a modern, secular authority, above the religious hierarchy- 
Though, in an Islamic state, it was not possible to remove the two 
chief disabilities of women, polygamy and repudiation, the law 
did contain a number of revisions in favour of women, giving them 
the right to insert and enforce certain stipulations in marriage 
contracts, including the right of divorce and monogamy. This law, 
which could probably never have secured a parliamentary major- 


ity, was enacted by emergency order, and a small number of 
educated women actually took advantage of it.56 


Intellectual and Cultural Movements 5? 


It is perhaps in its intellectual and cultural life that the Young 
Turk period is most interesting and most significant. The 
proclamation of the constitution released a vast surge of ideas and 
self-expression that the seal of the Sultan’s censorship had for so 
long contained. On 25 July 1908 the Ikdam published 60,000, the 
Sabah 40,000 copies; by the afternoon copies were changing 


visite ied Turkey during the Young Turk period» 
notably M. Hartmann, Der islamische Orient, iii; Unpolitische Briefe b der Türkei (1910); 
» Hi (1923) (espec. no, 37); Becker, 


57 By far the most comprehensive and illumina 
ments and conflicts in the Young Turk period 
Westernizing and pan-Islamic tendencies in 
constitutional period: Türkiyenin Siyasi hayatında 
cilik Cereyant (1962), and, from the point of view of public law *, 

iv. Hukuk Fak. Mec., xiv (1c 85-630, as » ibid. 
Lu urs 1-41, and those of Y es Tük di Ta Islamcılık Cereyam’, ibid 
broader surveys by Tunaya will be found in his “Türkiyenin Si 
Ikinci “Jön Türk” Hareketinin’Fikri Esasları’, in the volui 
Law Faculty to Professor Tahir Taner (Prof. Tahir Tan 


ii (191 3): ‘Doctrines et programmes des partis politiques ottomans’, 

T el Rapports du mouvement politique et du mouvement social 
H ‘quisme’, ^ "5 

pem A to Mlle A. M. Goichon (Jamál ad-Din al-Afghâni, Réfutation des allak, 
m More recent 
e py Pro bibliography. 
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D ed times the marked price.5 A. whole series of new 
some TEN tical, and other periodicals began to appear, and 
Places of à € ajor Young Turk organs were transferred from their 
muted ş ies e to Istanbul. Voices that had long been silenced or 
print. ris e loud and clear; ideas long pent up now swirled into 
Press RC after the mutiny of April 1909; repression and 
bullying sd returned again to Turkey, even the coercion and 
years zd e Unionists and the harshening conditions of the war 
Pressio never really quench the flow of new thought, ex- 
Tx and argument, 
€ literature of this period, foreig 


Provid, 
i € the theoretical foundations of po 
n inte 


n teachings once again 
litical and social critic- 


still c main source of these foreig llectual influences is 
Century T but in place of the Enlightenment of the eighteenth 
dominat e social science of the nineteenth century has come to 
E er UE thinking of Turkish reformers and revolutionaries. 
Positivist influence to emerge was that of Auguste Comte, whose 
of Uni Sociology inspired Ahmed Rıza to the first expositions 
lon and Progress, and profoundly influenced the subsequent 


e 
svelopment of secularist radicalism in Turkey. Prince Sabahed- 
ival school, found it in the 


te H 
ig ings of Le Play and more especially of Demolins, whose 
„eas formed the basis of Sabaheddin's doctrines of individual 


initias: 
Foes: and decentralization. Finally, it was in sociology, 
ie ly that of Emile Durkheim, that Ziya Gökalp found the 
nere framework within which he constructed the first 
rate theoretical formulation of Turkish nationalism. 
so i mon feature of all these schools is their tendency to treat 
of , OBy as a kind of philosophy, even of religion, and as a source 
tele vealed authority on moral, social, political, and even 
mon problems. 
xu Young Turks seem to 
ical theory than their nine 
1. Abdülhamid was a tyrant; he must 
- s were given of his tyran: 
Ue aE it lay in his violation of the Holy Law xd. of We 
> onal standards of conduct of the good Muslim sovereign 
re often—and perhaps more sincerely—the Young Turks 
55 Emin, Press, p- 87- 
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condemned him for suspending the constitution and arresting the 
development of parliamentary government. In either case, it was 
his personal autocracy that was corrupting the political life of 
the country, excluding the ‘light of civilization’, and keeping the 
people backward, ignorant, and impoverished. 


Our sovereign and our government [wrote Abdullah Cevdet in 
Geneva in 1897] do not want the light to enter our country: they want 
all the people to remain in ignorance, on the dunghill of misery and 
wretchedness; no torch of awakening may blaze in the ‘hearts of our 
compatriots. What the government want is for the people to remain 
like beasts, submissive as sheep, fawning and servile as dogs. Let them 
hear no word of any honest lofty new idea. Instead, let them languish 
under the whips of ignorant gendarmes, under the aggressions O 
shameless, boorish, oppressive officials. ERI 


Against such a régime, revolt was both legitimate and necessary. 
The new régime to be established was still that of the earlier 
liberals—constitutional monarchy and parliamentary govern- 
ment. This would win for Turkey the respect of the West—always 
an important point with the Young Turks—and open the way to 
the political, social, and economic reforms that the country 
needed. 

After the revolution of 1908 political discussion, naturally 
enough, became more concerned with current problems than with 
general principles. Political comment and criticism, though often 
wrapped up in imperfectly understood political terms and phrases 
borrowed from the European press, were basically concerned 
with one question—for or against the Committee of Union and 
Progress; and as the Committee became increasingly intolerant 
of criticism, the discussion of current issues became superficial and 
evasive.99 

The Committee had no general objection to criticism; only to 
criticism of itself, and of its current actions. The discussion of the 
larger social, philosophic, and even—for the first time—religious 
issues Was unimpeded, and the great debate about Turkey's 
future, begun by the Young Turks in exile, was now engaged with 
renewed vigour and extended scope. 

Fundamentally the questions were the same as had been 

upying Turkish statesman and memorialists since the sixteenth 
ocenP 59 Iki Emel (1906), p. 4; Tunaya, in Prof. Taner'e Armağan, p. 3. 
so Emin, Press, p. 95. 
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behind in e. is wrong with the Empire, why is it falling 
Save it? Ma e race with its infidel rivals, what must be done to 
nes alandır answers were offered and ar 
Some of th y well known in the nineteen 
he probie up See : 
TOW was Ew of how to save the Empi 
Solutions pr and familiar, even when t 
n Gage e Si bore a sociological 
ound Cp du however, the writers and 
arely ee ves face to face with a new 
entity that ered in earlier times; what wa 
Beli e n be saved? Official spo 
union of elemenis 

ttoman citizenship that was to unite all the Sultan’s 
eed, or languase, in a single 
ing the Hamidian period, 


gued, some of them on 
th century or earlier, 


re from collapse or over- 
he formulations and the 
and unfamiliar aspect. 
thinkers of this time 
and radical question, 
s the nature of this 


kesmen and others 
?61—the 


ct Ottomanism as an 1m- 
ly confirmed by the 
during the years 

nation but a 


OWin. 
wing the revolution. What existed was nota n2 
uerors of an empire over the 


of loyal members of the 


Possib] 
conduct fantasy. Their judgement was amp 


fo 


ailin : 
dp: t,itsvery existence—agains 
he ver the most pressing of these danger: 
Turk; Pre of that group. Were they : 
Whether. ost of them, clearly, were both, but the question of 
€ basi the Muslim community or the Turkish nation was to be 
de Wie of identity and focus of loyalty was one of the most hotly 
Cien a the time. Much would depend on the answer— 
tiendshi and cultural policies of the state, its international 
ink d. and alignments, even, it might be, 1ts territorial limits. 
the de €d with this question of corporate political identity were 
ion « Per and vaster problems o o what civiliza- 


on did f civilization. T 
future the Turks belong—and in what civilization did their 


brmeq i! For the past millennium the Turkish peoples had 

of lun Part—for long the dominant part—of the community 

> and their whole culture—religion and politics, law and 
61 In Turkish ittihad-i anasır- 
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art, society and government—was shaped in Islamic moulds and 
stamped with the imprint of the common Islamic past. For-the 
past century they had been imitating the West, inan attempt — 
mainly unsuccessful—to save the Empire from collapse and win 
the respect of Europe by conforming to European patterns of 
culture and organization. With all its failures and disappoint- 
ments, however, the movement of Westernization was continuing, 
and the Turkish people had come to a crisis of civilization—a 
turning-point in their history comparable, in its way, with that 
remote and half-forgotten time when their Central Asian an- 
cestors had hesitated between China and Islam, and, then, too; 
had chosen the Western alternative. 

Among the many solutions propounded in the writings of the 
Young Turk period to this crisis of culture, two general trends 
may be discerned—the Islamists and the Westernizers, with a 
wide range of compromise and confusion between them. Among 
the Islamists there were the four-square fundamentalists, for 
whom the faith and the Holy Law were the beginning and end of 
all wisdom, and derogation from them the cause of all Turkey's 
troubles. This view, commoner among the silent masses and the 
lower religious functionaries than among the articulate intellec- 
tuals, also found expression in the writings of such figures as the 
Seyh-ül-Islám Musa Kâzım Efendi (1858-1919).52 

More important were the moderate Islamists, most of them 
men with some Western education, who saw the need for some 
measures of reform in Islam, and sought desperately for ways of 
achieving it, without endangering the religious and cultural 
heritage of Islam or the unity of the Islamic world. In their 
insistence on pan-Islamic unity, their anxious insistence that 
[slam is not an obstacle to modern civilization, that it is indeed 
the source and origin of European culture, they are strongly 
reminiscent of the apologetic and romantic writers of nineteenth- 
century Muslim India, by whom, indeed, they were influenced to 

small extent. For them, the decline of the Ottoman Empire was 
d to the abandonment of Islam—and by this they did not mean, 
ği id the orthodox ulema, the historic Islam of the law and the 
as did s, but an ancient and authentic Islam, which they them- 
ine isl rediscovered and reinterpreted. There was no need to 
selves ^ Kâzım's writings, see Y. H. Bayur, Türk Ink. Tar., iil4, pp. 377 ff. 

62 On Musa lik Cerey2™’, passim. 

Tanayas *Islamc: 
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BO to ti . 
a im West for guidance in political and social matters, for all 
ents of political and social progress could be found in the 


slami 
ic past, from which the West itself had borrowed. Science 


and t 
echnology could be taken from the West—Islam offered no 
ut in government, 


Obstac] é 

in law € to their adoption or their progress—b 

remain, in social usage, in education, in basic loyalty, Islam must 
ın dominant.53 . 
differed from the 


hasis than in real 


Nu Avilization, says one of thei 
a ec, (1877-1939) is of 
tion, but | est had reached the highest pea 
civilizati had not achieved and never wou 
Mel P Technical civilization could transfer 
Dot, and from one country to another; real civilization could 
confusi the Ottoman reformers had made a great mistake in 
nical m the two. Instead of limiting their borrowings to tech- 
slam atters, they had tried to copy the West in a field in which 
The in fact, superior.9? 
of eve Same charge of superficiality, of blind and senseless copying 
y i RE European, is brought against the Tanzimat reformers 
€r writers of this period. 


be transferred and 


theres fallacy that everything seen in Europe can be imitated here 
traditi smail Hami, apparently following Moltke] has become a political 
lon among us. For example—by simultaneously introducing 


ie my uniforms, Belgian rifles, Turkish headgear, Hungarian saddles, 
Blish swords, and French drill—we have created an army that is a 


Ti 
Srotesque parody of Europe. 


z the extreme Westernizers, the remedy was not less, but more 
was Emel The trouble with the earlier reforms, they said, 
ae hat they had not gone far enough. Westernization was not a 

er of choice but of survival. ‘Either we Westernize, or we are 


63 Oe 
ee The writings of Mehmed Said Halim Pasa (see above, p- 221) may serve as 
Ples of this trend. 
of dud this important author therc is still no mono 
es cas will be found in the works cited above 
FR ee “Garpçılık”, pp. 594-5: ^ 
n the periodical Içtihi A.H.); 
P. 591. Cf. Moltke, Briefe, oi se cn Md 


graphic treatment. Some account 
(p. 225 n. 57)- 


. 1508; cited in Tunaya, “Garpçılık” 
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destroyed,’ wrote Ahmed Muhtar, in 1912.97 The most consistent 
exponent of this view was Abdullah Cevdet, whose opinions were 
summed up in the phrase ‘There is no second civilization; civiliza- 


tion means European civilization, and it must be imported with 
both its roses and its thorns?,8 To borrow was pointless, to copy 
superficial and dangerous. The only answer was the complete 
acceptance of European civilization— the incorporation of 
Turkey as part of civilized Europe. 

There were not many, 
far as that. When they d 
the place of Islam in suc 
bitter hostility of both 


the rigour of the law. 


at that time, who were prepared to go as 
id, and drew the logical inferences as to 
h a Westernized Turkey, they aroused the 
Pietists and patriots, and sometimes even 


edited by Abdullah Cevdet, 
ery Wakeful Sleep’, describing 
€ future of Westernization in 
stic vision indeed. The Sultan 
cubines; the princes would be 
and harem servants, and given 4 
thorough education, i i i 


wear their products; women would dre 
not extravagantly, and 
ence in this matter by 


ss as they pleased, though 
would be free from dictation or interfer- 
; ulema, policemen, or street riff-raff; they 
would be at liberty to choose their husbands, and the practice of 
match-making would be abolished; convents and tekkes would be 
closed, and their revenues added to the education budget; all 
medreses would be closed i 


1328 A.H.), pp. 3-4; cited in ibid. P- 590 n. 18. 
°8 Iptihad no. 89 (1329 ^-H.), pp. 1890-1984; cited in ibid, p. 590. 
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3. 


and grammar wo : : 
tn grammar would be ciel by a comites of pi 
a š - > out awaiti 
rg pea ree government or from foreigners would, thet 
canale ws = initiative, build roads, bridges, ports, railways 
Evkéf laws, the ips, and factories; starting with the land and 
To his cem whole legal system would be reformed.*? 
e oce the vision of the wakeful sleeper must 
UM ROS. li = usually exuberant piece of fantasy; yet 
he seon ment of the time that more accurately foreshadows 
The E ent course of events. 
a ae between conservatives and radicals, between 
eion hey extremists, are well summed up in an exchange of 
B done F subject of education. Should there be more schools, 
Spesad? Ku should the latter be maintained, reformed, or 
Opening n ? An Islamist journal, after arguing that instead of 
innt ih ew schools and colleges it would have been better to 
remark " medreses and modernize their curricula, goes on to 
xford is p two greatest universities of the world today, 
Of medreses E e Sorbonne, were in their time nothing but a couple 
time that ^ t was by developing according to the needs of the 
ner] ey achieved their present state of perfection." : 
readers E to this argument the radical Içtihad reminded its 
taken m nd transformation of the Western universities had 
Of Five c ce bya slow and gradual evolution, extending over four 
Wait so ni) and asked in conclusion: “Have we the time to 
TE ong 70 
Richer while they were still discuss 
allies of 1914, the Turks stumbled into ) 
Y 1918 One group of European great powers agains 
it was clear that their time had run out. 
ee had already been at war from 1911 to 1913, but her 
ies s in the clash of great powers was à new and shattering 
nce. As elsewhere, the pressures of modern war forced rapid 


Changes. ; è 

in d ad in Turkey, an oriental, Islamic country suddenly caught 
€ close intimacy of alliance and conflict with major European 

y violent and disturbing. 


Pow, s 
in these changes were especiall 
ral mobilization snatched millions of Turks from their homes, 


took 
: them to new places, tasks, and associations, and made them 
Gi š 
tA ded by Safa, pp. 51-55; cf. Tunaya, ‘Garpgilik’, pp. 493, 601-3, 606, 622. 
a, p. 33. É 


ing this question that, in 
a major European war, as 
t another. 
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part of a great, modern, military organization. To fill the Lars 
they left, tens of thousands of Turkish women emerged To 
seclusion, and were accorded the equivocal privileges of RR 
tion for work. The economic pressures of war created new nee : 
and opportunities—for speculation and profiteering on a er 
strophic scale, but also for new commercial and industrial en ro 
prises. The close alliance with Germany and Austria brought, in 
addition to military and financial support, educational, d 
and administrative guidance in many fields.71 Under the cr 
of war, the weary empire of the Ottomans was stirred and sha " 
as never before. As the realities changed, so too did men's — 
ness of them—and the changes were at once swift, vast, an 
profound. T 
For a while, things did not go too badly. There were See 
ctories—at Kut and Gallipoli against the British, in pa 
Anatolia against the Russians, and with the collapse of Imperia 


Russia in 1917 there were high hopes of a great new Turkish 
destiny in the East, 


They were vain ho 
dynastic Empires col 
Turkey, 
finally s 


vi 


pes. On both sides, the ramshackle, paye 
lapsed under the impact of modern war. EA 
military defeat, economic ruin, and political ineptitude 
apped the morale and loyalty even of the Muslim Turks. 


71 Turkey was fortunate in emer, 
burden of debt that affected 


CHAPTER VIII 


om 


“Ay, 


The Kemalist Republic- Lo 


; M 7 a 
The basis of liberty, equality, and justice is the sovereignty of the natn TTA 
MUSTAFA KANSU 
Sovereignty should not be built on fear. Sovereignty that rests on guns cannot endure. 
uch a Sovereignty, or dictatorship, must only be a temporary expedient in a time 


of upheaval. 
MUSTAFA KEMAL, 1930 


Revolutions are inevitable in the lifetime of nations. They may result in despot- 
tsm, but they also launch nations on paths previously blocked to them. 
MILOVAN DJILAS, "The New Class’, 1957. 


AT the end of 1918 it seemed that the Sick Man of Europe was 
about to die at last. Resentment against the dictatorship of the 
oung Turk leaders had been mounting for some time; the 
advance of the Allied armies lent it a force that could no longer be 
resisted. In July a new Sultan, Mehmed Vahideddin, a younger 
brother of Abdülhamid, had succeeded to the throne of Osman. 
In October the Young Turk ministers resigned, and the Sultan 
Appointed Ahmed Izzet Paga as Grand Vezir, with the task of 
Seeking an armistice,1 
After three days of preliminary negotiation, on 29 October 
a Turkish delegation led by the Minister of the Navy Rauf Bey? 
Went on board H.M.S. Agamemnon, at anchor off Mudros, in the 
island of Lemnos, and signed an armistice next day.? The Young 
urk pashas, Talât, Enver, and Cemal, fled across the Black Sea 
| on a German gunboat. An allied fleet of sixty ships sailed past the 


1On Izzet Paşa, see Inal, Sadnazamlar, pp- 1973-2028. 
| * Hüseyin Rauf [Orbay], born in 1881, was a naval officer who had barone a 
national hero through his exploits as commander of the cruiser Hamidiye. e later 
Played a role of some importance in the national struggle. : 
3 On the armistice sec Jâschke, “Die Vorgeschichte des Waffenstillstandes von 
udros', Or.-Rund., xviii (1936), 49-51, and sources quoted there, and WI, n.s., ii 
(1952), 126-8. Türkgeldi Mondros ve Mudanya Miitarekelerinin Tarihi (1948), PP- 23 ff. 
or the period from the armistice onward, Jáschke's historical calendar, based in the 
main on Turkish press and official sources, is invaluable (Jaschke and E. Pritsch, 
ie Türkei seit dem Weltkricge; Geschichtskalender 1918-28 WI, x (1929), with 
continuations in subsequent issucs, in the A4SOS, and in separate publications (cited 
as Jaschke, Kalender, with date reference). The Ottoman chronology of Danişmend 
above, p. 209 n.5) will also be found useful for the last years of the Ottoman Empire. 
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silent guns of the Dardanelles, and on 13 November anchored in 
the port of Istanbul. 

General Izzet Paga's tenure of office lasted only twenty-five 
days. Having achieved the armistice for which he was appointed, 
he gave place to Ahmed Tevfik Pasa, a former Grand Vezir and 
ambassador in London who would, it was hoped, be able to win 
the goodwill of the British. In the meantime, on 8 December, jan 
Allied military administration was set up in Istanbul. Allied 
troops occupied various quarters of the city, strict Allied control 
was established over the port, tramways, defences, gendarmerie, 
and police, and on 8 February 1919 the French General Franchet 
d’Espérey, like Mehmed the Conqueror centuries before, rode 
into the city on a white horse, the gift of the local Greeks. 
The Arab provinces of the Empire were already in Allied 
possession, and had been promised independence. Allied forces 
now began to threaten even the Turkish provinces themselves. 
French troops advanced from Syria into Cilicia and the Adana 
district. British forces occupied the Dardanelles, . Samsun, 
Ayntab, and other strategic points, as well as the whole 
length of the Anatolian railway. On 29 April ıgıg Italian 


troops landed at Antalya, to take possession of some of the 
areas assigned to them by the secret wartime agreements of 
the Allies, 


In Istanbul the new Sultan showed a disposition to follow in 
the footsteps of his elder brother and take over personal control of 
affairs. The Committee of Union and Progress had collapsed; its 
leaders had fled abroad. On 21 December the Sultan dissolved the 
Chamber of Deputies, and on 4 March 1919 appointed his 
brother-in-law Damad Ferid Pasa as Grand Vezir. Except for an 
interval of Six months, from October 1919 to March 1920 
Damad Ferid Pasa remained in power until October 1920, when 
Ahmed Tevfik Paşa returned to the Sublime Porte to hold office for 
Just over two years, as the last Grand Vezir of the Ottoman 
Empire, 

Öne of the first tasks of the Sultan and his ministers was to crush 
the remnants of the Young Turks. On 26 November court 
martial proceedings Were opened against Enver and Cemal Paşa; 
in absentia. On 1 J anuary 1919 they were dismissed from the army» 
and at the end of the month a new series of arrests and prosecu- 
tions began against the former leaders and supporters of the 
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Committee of Union and Progress. Among the new leaders in 
the capital even the will to independent survival seemed to have 
failed and political discussion centred on the form which Turkish 
subjection was to take, and on the relative merits of an American 
or a British mandate. 

There was indeed little room for hope. Exhausted by eight 
years of almost continuous warfare, the once great Ottoman 
Empire lay supine in defeat, its capital occupied, its leaders in 
flight. The country was shattered, impoverished, depopulated, 
and demoralized. The Turkish people, beaten and dispirited, 
Seemed ready to accept almost anything that the victors chose to 
Impose on them. 

Almost, but not quite—for when, under cover of Allied war- 
ships, a Greek army landed at Izmir in May 1919, the smoulder- 
ing anger of the Turks was at last kindled into an inextinguishable 

laze. The cession of remote provinces inhabited by alien peoples 
Could be borne, even the occupation of the capital could be 
Suffered, for the occupiers were the victorious great powers of 
the invincible West, and their soldiers would sooner or later return 
Whence they came. But the thrust of a neighbouring and former 
subject people into the heart of Turkish Anatolia was a danger— 
and a humiliation—beyond endurance. 

The city and district of Izmir contai i t 
Population, and already in February 1919 Venizelos, the E 

rime Minister, had presented a formal claim to them at the 
Peace Conference in Paris. The Italians, too, had a claim to 
Izmir, based on the superseded agreement of St.Jean de Maurienne, 
and it was largely in order to forestall the Italians that a 

lies agreed to a Greek landing. On 15 May 1919, protecte 
by British, French, and American warships, à Greck pu 
anded at Izmir; after systematically occupying the town Es 
Surrounding district, they began to advance eastwards into the 


Interior, 

The Greeks made it clear from the first that they had come, not 
for a temporary occupation, but for a permanent (x cereis 
Incorporate western Anatolia in a greater Greece ga both shores 
Of the Aegean, and thus bring nearer the “Great Idea'—the restor- 
Nov. 1918-Feb. 1919. For a transcript 
which opened on 27 April 1919, see 


ned an important Greek 


5 Dani i a lender, 

ismend, iv. 455-6; Jaschke, KX » 

ot of the fal of the Young Turk leaders, 
arihi Muhakeme, i (1919). 
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ation of the departed glories of the Greek Christian Empire of 
Constantinople. 


The ultimate menace of the Byzantine ‘Great Idea’ to the 
Ottoman Turkish state was clear enough to those who could see; 
the immediate blow of the Greek occupation to the Turkish people 
was felt in all the areas that they occupied. The Turkish reaction 
was violent and instantaneous. In Istanbul, under the guns of the 
occupying armies, there were great protest meetings, and the first be- 
ginnings of a secret resistance movement. On 23 May a vast, mass 
demonstration was held in the Sultan Ahmed Square. In Anatolia, 
the first armed clash occurred on 28 May at Ödemiş, where a small 
body of Turks fought unsuccessfully tohalt the Greek forces,and guer- 
rilla warfare flared up along the line of Greek advance. The Turks 
were ready to rise against the invader—only the leader was awaited. 


Mustafa Kemal 5 


On 19 May 1919, four days after the Greek landing at Izmir, 
Mustafa Kemal Paşa landed at Samsun, on the Black Sea coast of 


5 Mustafa Kemal, later Kemal Atatürk, is the hero of many popular biographies, 
but still awaits a serious scholarly monograph. A bibliography of Turkish and foreign 
works on Kemal and the Kemalist revolutions was published by M. Muzaffer Gok- 
man, Atatürk ve Devrimleri Tarihi Bibliyografyası (1963; 2,157 items). The best short 
biography is that contributed by a group of authors to JA, s.v. ‘Atatürk’ (now available 
in English, Atatürk, Ankara, 1963). Of special interest are a group of Kemal's remin- 
iscences, of which a French adaptation was published by Jean Deny, ‘Les “Souvenirs” 
du Gazi Moustafa Kemal Pacha’, R. Ét. islam., i (1929), 117-36, 145-222, 459-63: 


The received version of the War of Inde; is that 
: I e Wa pendence and the subsequent struggles is t 

given by Kemal himself in his famous six-day speech, delivered in Sinek 1927: 

(The Turkish text, simply entitled Nutuk, has been printed several times. Here refer- 


ence is made to the two-volume edition published ini ations 
1950-2. An English version, called Damarı, ue b eke e 


3 1 ust: ye. A Speech Delivered by Ghazi Mustapha Kemal, W35 
A iens Leipzig in 1929; this version, though apparently cbe is n 
] given in this speech, supplemented by Kemal $ 
pea m by such Turkish official publications as the Histoire de la République 
que (1935), has inspired most Subsequent accounts of the Turkish Revolution an 
a remarkable achievement, inevitably reflects t B 
and the struggles in which he was engaged. mo 
» presenting independent testimony, gnis 
ctify the received version. Mehmed Ari! 


€ Bi an ge rs including those of Kazim Karabekir (abridge 
version, Istiklâl harbimizin Esasları, 1951; suppressed in 1933; in aer Isti ál 
harbimiz, 1960). A work of great literary merit, markedly different from the mass ® 
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Th with orders from Istanbul to supervise the disbanding of 
ilie DEN Turkish forces. Instead, he set to work at once on 
Mm. ^i task of organizing a movement and raising an army. 
Wes afa, later known as Kemal Atatürk, was born in Salonika 
aay anh > m a modest home. His grandfather had been an element- 
jeter “a -teacher in Salonika; his father was a minor official who 
Mat aca a timber merchant. Orphaned at the age of seven, 
imei brought up by his mother Zübeyde Hanım. In 1893, 
f mp er wishes, he entered the military rüşdiye school in Salon- 
ca ad m there that, in accordance with a common Turkish 
been s was given a second name by his teacher, and thus 
Safe n 'ustafa Kemal. In 1895 he went on to the military 
War C y (am) in Manastir, and on 13 March 1899 entered the 
he Feng ege (Harbiye) in Istanbul as an infantry cadet. In 1902 
e assigned to a staff course, and in January 1905 graduated 

ii the rank of staff-captain. 
a aon Kemal’s years at the War College coincided with some 
ote ait eh repressions of Abdülhamid—and the College was 
Biran e main centres of secret opposition. Despite all disciplin- 

“Es aot the cadets read the works of Namık Kemal and the 
opini = urk exiles secretly in their dormitories, and exchanged 
Hem T on the ills of their country and the means of remedying 
Eos peaking of his years as a cadet, Mustafa Kemal later 

rked: 


autobi n 
qup a sagas by political and military veterans of thc struggle for independ- 
(1958) A eae Kadri Karaosmanoğlu's Vatan Yolunda, Milli Mücadele Hatıraları 
available ull critical study of the mass of Turkish and forcign documentation now 
€ on the national struggle and the early years of the Turkish Republic is a 
Turkish War of Independence, 


task sti 
Still to be undertaken. Among general studies of the 
chke (‘Der Freiheitskampf des türk- 


menti 
licien Vann, pe made of two early ones by Jas 
and a r olkes’, WI, xiv (1932), 6-21) and A. J. Toynbee in RIIA, Survey, 1925, 
(1959) cent work by Elaine D. Smith, Origins of the Kemalist Movement 1919-23 
i - Useful information on particular problems and periods will be found in 
fes der Türkei um ihre Unabhängigkeit’, 
“The Army and the Founding of the 
Tevfik Bıyıklıoğlu, Atatürk Anadolu'- 
1. Tayyib Gök- 


ası ke, * ` 
Wr ike Beitriige zur Geschichte des Kamp 
ürkish R, (1957), 1-64; Dankwart A. Rustow, 
a, rr cpublic’, Wid. Polit. xi (1959), 513-525 
bilen. anne a (1959); idem, Trakya'da Milli Mücadele (1955-6); M- 
iD je Müze Başlar (1959-65), and Sabahattin Selek, Milli Mücadele: 
Ascendant mud (1965). A recent work by a Turkish author, Irfan Orga, Phoenix 
azim 1959), diverges from the received version in its presentation of the roles of 
evoluti arabekir and Rauf. Finally, for the course of events in Turkey since the 
Survey, M reference may be made to the regular surveys in OM, WI, and the RIIA 
i - More recent works on Atatürk by Aydemir, Bayur, and Lord Kinross are 


listed į 
‘sted in the bibliography. 
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I worked well at the usual lessons. On top of this, new ideas emerged 
among some of my companions and myself. We began to discover that 
there were evils in the administration and politics of the country, and 
we felt the urge to communicate this discovery to the thousands 
of students of the College. We founded a handwritten newspaper for 
them to read. We had a small organization in the class. I was in the 
committee, and I used to write most of what appeared in the paper. 


Inevitably, the apprentice conspirators were denounced and 
arrested. After a few months’ detention Mustafa Kemal was 
released and given orders—half-posting, half-exile—to join the 
staff of the Fifth Army in Damascus. It was then that he had his 
first taste of active service, against Druze rebels. In 1906, together 
with a few friends, he founded a secret opposition group, and may 
have had some part in the Young Turk movement in Salonika. 
In 1907 he was promoted Major and posted to the Third Army in 
Macedonia. Then he got in touch with the secret Committee O 
Union and Progress, and took part in their work. His relations 
with the Young Turk leaders do not, however, seem to have been 
very cordial, and the revolution of 1908 did not bring him greatly 
to the fore. After the revolution he abandoned politics for a while, 
and devoted himself to his military career, publishing translations 
of General Litzmann's manuals on platoon combat drill (1999 
and company combat drill (1910).? In 1910 he went on his first 
visit to Europe, to attend the great French military manoeuvres 
of derer in Picardy. In the Italian and Balkan wars he serve 
PA Peel s Several fronts, and during the uneasy peace 


; then in process of formatio? 
1e European shore of the Sea of Marmara. From 
vision went to the Gallipoli peninsula, where he 
€ In the successful defence of the Straits against 
capital denuo t in 1915. This victory, which saved ce 
Ölem “ Vaslon, was one of the few major successes won by 
an arms during the war. To Mustafa Kemal it brought 
> “cand a posting to the remote eastern battle- 
ln dreds of miles from Istanbul, where a victorious 
onal hero might be disagreeably conspicuous. 
6 1A, i. 720. 7 Atatürk'ün Askerliğe dair Eserleri (1959). 
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27 February 1916 he assumed a command at Diyarbakır, 

R pe rank of general. A swift campaign against the Russians 
: abled him to recover Bitlis and Muş for Turkey (7-8 August 
916), and to win new honours for himself. 

After further service in Syria and the Caucasus, he was on 
5 July 1917 appointed to the command of the newly constituted 
LEN Seventh Army, forming part of the so-called “Yıldırım 

tmy Group’ under the German General Falkenhayn, in Syria. 
to xe t ements with Falkenhayn led to his resignation and return 
ire quse in October 1917. Two visits to Europe followed, the 
the to Germany with the heir-apparent Mehmed Vahideddin, 
uud to Austria for medical treatment. In July 1918, still 
"Á from illness, he returned to Istanbul, and on 7 August 

Sumed command of the Seventh Army in Palestine. Six weeks 
M on 17 September, Allenby began his final offensive north 
5 J erusalem, and the Turkish and German forces were driven out 
is alestine and Syria. It was while Mustafa Kemal was preparing 
si ast desperate struggle north of Aleppo that he heard of the 

Bnature of the armistice at Mudros. The next day, on 31 October, 
: s was appointed commander of the Yıldırım Army Group, in 

Ccession to Liman von Sanders. Two weeks later his Army 
T Toup was dissolved and he himself summoned to the capital. He 
Cached Istanbul on 13 November—the day of the arrival of the 

llied fleets, 


espite his prestige as the only remai 
urkey, Mustafa Kemal was not able to do very much in Istanbul. 


pas Sultan and his friends were strongly opposed to all nationalist 
Cologies, which they held responsible for the misfortunes that 
a befallen the Empire; they were therefore anxious to dis- 
t "rage any popular movement of revolt which might, they felt, 
Yeaten the existing order as much as it threatened the invader. 
aç d so they continued the disarming of the Turkish forces, 
Nac ei successive Allied violations of the Armistice terms, 
ered the Turkish troops in Izmir to offer no resistance to the 
d and suppressed any tendency to oppose or resist an n 
ti Y. In the opening phrases of his historic speech on the revo u- 
on, delivered in 1927, Mustafa Kemal described the situation 
With characteristic vigour: 
Those who had dragged the nation and the country into the Great 


War had thought only of saving their own lives and had fled abroad. ( 


ning victorious general in 


I 
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Vahideddin, who occupied the position of Sultan and Caliph, was ^ 
degenerate who, by infamous means, sought only to guard his own 
person and throne. The cabinet, headed by Damad Ferid Paşa, Wa 
weak, cowardly, and without dignity, subservient to the will of 


Sultan, and ready to agree to anything that might protect him as well 
as their own persons.? 


Realizing the hopeless condition of the capital, Mustafa Kemal 
decided to go to Anatolia, where some signs of revival were 
already noticeable. In December 1918 the first resistance groups 
had been formed, the so-called “Societies for the Defence ? 
Rights’ (Mudafaai Hukuk). The first to appear were in Thrace an 
Izmir; others followed in Manisa and elsewhere in Anatolia, a” 
set the pattern for national resistance movements in areas menace 
or occupied by the enemy.? h 

The problem of how to leave the occupied capital and reac’ 
Anatolia proved unexpectedly simple. The Sultan, unaware of his 
intentions, was induced to give him an appointment as Inspector. 
General of the Ninth Army (in June ıgıg renumbered Thir 
Army), based on Samsun, on the Black Sea coast of Anatolia. His 
instructions were to restore order, to settle Muslim-Christian dis- 
turbances, to disarm and disperse the semi-military bands that 
had been operating in the area, and in general to supervise the 
disarmament and demobilization of the remaining Ottoman forces- 
Instead he set to work to establish links between existing resistance 
groups, to form new ones, and to prepare for the armed defence 
of the Turkish heartlands against invasion.10 

Meanwhile, in the West, the victorious Allies were at last Com" 
pleting their arrangements for the disposal of the Sick Man’s 
worldly goods, After a series of conferences in London and Sa? 

Remo, a treaty was drawn up, and was signed by the representa" 
tives of the Allies and of the Sultan at Sévres on 10 August 1920* 

8 Nutuk, i. 15 cf. Speech, p. g. 

9 i it., xi. s 3 
so LPS ie s Pet W Pn Tamay, rui, p 

^ i Ma T cment— the activities of 
feria M d and Rune e Be7.8. Sec fures Jin iğ paris of Jüsebke, 
Sens Orients (1949), pp. 17 ff. and Y. H. Bayur, Atativk Pyar der. Geschichte des 


224 ff. For Kemal's own recollections, as recorded by a leadi, 
see Falih Rıfkı Atay, Atatürkün bana anlattıkları (1955), pp. 83 ff. 
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The treaty of Sévres was very harsh, and would have left 

Turkey helpless and mutilated, a shadow state living on the 
sufferance of the powers and peoples who were annexing her richest 
Provinces. It was far more severe than that imposed on a defeated 
Germany, and was received in Turkey with a national day of 
mourning. 
, İt was, however, never implemented. While the Allies were 
imposing their terms on the docile government of the Sultan, a 
new Turkish state was emerging in Anatolia, led by men who 
rejected outright the treaty and the principles that underlay it, 
and condemned as traitors those Turks who had accepted it. 

From the moment of his landing at Samsun, Mustafa Kemal 
had been hard at work in Anatolia, organizing the cadres of a 
national army, and preparing the ground for a war of liberation. 
İn June he had a secret meeting in Amasya with Ali Fuad Pasa 

Cebesoy], Hüseyin Rauf [Orbay], and Colonel Refet [Bele], and 
communicated with General Kâzım Karabekir Paşa, commanding 
the 15th Army Corps at Erzurum.!! Soon afterwards he sent a 
Circular telegram, in cypher, to a number of civil and military 
authorities in the country, setting forth his views. The opening 
Phrases strike the keynote of the nationalist programme during 

€ next few years: 


1. The integrity of the country, the independence of the nation are in 
danger, 

2. The central government is unable to discharge the duties for 
which it is responsible. As a result the nation is regarded as non- 
existent, 

3. Only the will and resolution of the nation can save the inde- 
Pendence of the nation. 


The telegram then goes on to demand the convening of a 
Congress, free from any influence or interference, to assert the 
rights of the nation before the world, and calls on each district 
to send delegates, in secret, to Sivas ‘which is the safest place in 


" !! Karabekir (stib. Harb., pp. 17 f; Esaslar, pp. 35 ff.) describes in his memoirs 
hs 2 before leaving Istanbul early in April 1919 to take up his command in Erzurum, 

* called on Mustafa Kemal at his house in Şişli, and declared his intention of using 
the Army Corps at Erzurum as an instrument of national resistance, and thus prepar- 
İNE the ground for Kemal's own arrival and activities in Anatolia (cf. Gökbilgin, i. 
E Orga, PP. 73-74). In general, Karabekir's memoirs indicate a larger role in the 
ve epi in Anatolia than is allowed to him in Mustafa Kemal's historic speech, 

ten, it will be remembered, after the break between the two men. 
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Anatolia for that purpose’.1? At the same time Kâzım Karabekir 
sent out invitations for a meeting of delegates from the eastern 
provinces in Erzurum in July. N 

News of Mustafa Kemal’s activities reached Istanbul, bringing 

joy to some quarters and alarm to others. The Minister of War 
called on him to return to Istanbul, and, when he omitted to do 
so, obtained an irade from the Sultan terminating his appointment. 
Mustafa Kemal, anxious to avoid any open act of rebellion against 
the legitimate Ottoman government, resigned his commission an 
put on civilian clothes.13 He now turned to the Association for the 
Defence of the Rights of Eastern Anatolia, founded in Erzurum on 
3 March 1919; this society, later registered in proper legal form 
at the vilayet of Erzurum, provided both an element of legal 
continuity and an instrument of organization. 

On 23 July 1919 a congress of delegates from the eastern pro- 
vinces, convened by the Association, assembled in Erzurum. 
Mustafa Kemal was elected chairman on the first day. The most 
important achievement of the congress, which continued until 
17 August, was the drafting of the first.version of the declaration 
which later came to be known as the National Pact (Milli 
Misak). During the congress Kazim Karabekir received orders 
from Istanbul to arrest Kemal and Rauf, and to take over Kemal’s 
post as Inspector-General. He refused to obey.14 


On 4 September the second and more important congress 
opened at Sivas, attended by delegates from all over the country: 
Once again Mustafa Kemal was elected chairman, and directed 
the discussions of the meeting. The main business of the congress 
was to extend to the whole country the decisions taken at 
Erzurum, and to modify the organization established there 
accordingly. The ‘Association for the Defence of the Rights of 

13 Nutuk, i. 30-313 Speech, p. 31. i . 
For Cebesoy's rather fuller eri i ee e eren 5 
69 ff; further Karabekir, Istit. Harb., pp. 57 ff.; Orga, p. 77; Gökbilgin, i. 145; Smith: 
pp. 14 ff., and WI, n.s., ii (1952), 130. \ F à 

13 On his resignation see Unat, “Atatürk'ün Askerlikten Istifası , . 
n.s., i (1955), 3-8; further Rustow, p. 546; Smith, p. 16. 

the Erzurum congress see Cevat Dursunoğlu, Milli the 
Noch 107 ff.; Nutuk, Ps ff. Speech, pp. 57 fi; RT ATIA E: 
Cebesoy, i. 110 ff.; Karabekir, Istik. Harb., pp. 83 ff.; Esaslar, pp. 66 ff.; Gökbilgin, 


i . 78 f; Smith, pp. 17 f. Ön the history of the Nati 
ff.; Orga, PP: 7 ; Smith, pp. 17 f. ry of the National 
lie Vue Geschichte des ached Nationalpakts’, MSOS, xxxvi/2 (icon), TE 
s : : 


16. 


^, Tar. Ves» 
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Eastern Anatolia” now became the “Association for the Defence 
of the Rights of Anatolia and Rumelia’, with a permanent Repre- 
Sentative Committee headed by Mustafa Kemal, and this new 
^ er became the instrument of ee political struggle 
PC. political aims expressed at the Sivas congress were neither 
di nor united. The delegates began by taking an oath never to 
add e the Committee of Union and Progress, and sending an 
sh ress to the Sultan; they then went on to consider whether they 
ould concern themselves with politics or not, and were by no 
Sel unanimous in agreeing to do so.t8 Even there, the idea of 
Be merican mandate, popular in some circles in Istanbul, was 
aised by some delegates, only to be rejected by the great 
majority.19 The congress instead reaffirmed the principles of the 
c iieri manifesto, and indeed strengthened the wording at 
Er points, demanding the preservation of territorial integrity 
national independence, and envisaging armed action against 


the Occupying powers if necessary. 

S € congress lost no opportunity of reaffirming its loyalty to the 

ies, laying the blame on the Grand Vezir and the cabinet. 
n 10 September Mustafa Kemal telegraphed to Adil Bey, the 


inister of the Interior: 


ation from submitting their case to their 
SS Is! You are engaged in treasonable con- 
Piracies with the enemy against the nation. I did not doubt that you 


Would be incapable of appreciating the strength and will ‘of the 


ation; but I did not want to believe that you would act in this traitor- 
d the nation. Think 


o A 
wh and murderous way against the fatherland an 
at you are doing... 17 


eus are preventing the n 
vereign. Cowards, criminal 


The next day a telegram was sent to the Sultan from the army 


commanders, reaffirming their loyalty to the throne and the 
Sovereign, and begging him to 'deign to order the formation of a 
cl government, loyal and respectful of the privileges of Your 
ajesty and of the Caliphate’.1® Another telegram, signed by the 
> Nutuk, i. 88; cf. Speech, p. 76- 
in me Nutuk glosses over the fact, revealed by Cebesoy, that a telegram was actually 
au om Sivas to the President of the Senate in Washington, asking for a fact-finding 
ME aS The text of the telegram was later published in Washington. See Rustow, in 
a X (1956), 325-6; Cebesoy, i. 175-6. p 
Nutuk, i. 1315 cf. Speech, p. 114. 18 Documents, no. 82. 
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“General Assembly of the Congress”, was sent to the Grand Vezir 
Damad Ferid Paşa, accusing him both of trampling on the rights 


of the nation and of outraging the dignity and honour of the 
Sultanate. 


The nation has no confidence left in any of you other than the Sultan, 
to whose person alone therefore it must submit its reports and petitions. 
Your cabinet . . . is coming between the nation and the sovereign- 
If you persist in this obstinacy for one hour longer, the nation wil 
consider itself free to take whatever action it thinks fit, and will break 


off all relations between your illegal cabinet and the whole country: 
This is our last warning. ,.. 19 


The immediate cause of these outbursts was the attempt by the 
Istanbul government, with some British help, to stir up the 
Kurdish tribes in the east against Kemal. These efforts had little 
effect, and precipitated the rupture between the Kemalists and 
Istanbul. 

_ At first, however, relations with the capital showed signs of 
improvement. On 1 October Damad Ferid Paşa resigned, an 

was replaced by Ali Riza Paşa, who, if not in favour of the 
Kemalists, was not actively opposed to them. He did go so far as 
to open negotiations, and on 20-22 October conversations were hel 

at Amasya between Mustafa Kemal and a group of represen- 
tatives of the Istanbul government led by the Minister of the 
Navy, Salih Pasa. Some measure of agreement was reached, 
involving the virtual recognition of the Kemalists by the govern- 
ment, and the acceptance by Istanbul of the main politic 

principles of the Kemalist programme.?? In December 1919, asa 
result of nationalist persuasion and pressure, new elections were 
held for the Ottoman parliament, which assembled in Istanbul on 
12 January 1920. The Kemalists and their sympathizers had won 
a majority, and among the new members were some from the 
nationalist camp in Anatolia, including Rauf Bey. A fortnight later 
Parliament voted the National Pact, based on the declarations of 


19 Nutuk, i. 137; cf. Speech, p. 121. On the Sivas congress see further Arif, Anadolu 
İnkılabı, pp. 31 ff.; Cebesoy, i. 156 ff.; Karabekir, Istik. Harb., pp. 179 ff.; Esaslar, 
PP. 94 ff.; Gökbilgin, ii. 3 ff.; Smith, pp. 19 f. 

20 On the Amasya meeting, see Nutuk, i. 242 ff. and docs. 157-9; cf. Speech, pp. 208 
fl; Cebesoy, i. 252-4; Karabekir, Istik. Harb., pp. 355 ff.; Gökbilgin, ii. 103 ff.; 
Hist. Rep. turque, pp. 42 ff. 
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ear and Sivas, and formulating the basic demands for 
Mus = integrity and national independence. 
establish, a Kemal and the “Representative Committee”, now 
patheti ed in Ankara, seemed in a strong position, with a sym- 
Tom cm parliament in Istanbul and some measure of recognition 
ecam, € government. Nationalist sympathizers in the capital 
Wor Since active, and helped the Kemali i 
af ut also by raiding Allied arms 
Eu Anatolia. The Allies, alarmed at 
dnd ve sharply. On 3 March Ali Ruza Paga was torced to resign, 
Paga T replaced on 8 March by his Minister of the Navy, Salih 
reinfy he same day the Allied Supreme Council decided on a 
Silan vg occupation of Istanbul. On 16 March British forces 
ils ed the Turkish quarters of the city of Istanbul, and General 
tios wi the Allied Commander, ordered the arrest and deporta- 
ue Young Turk and other suspected nationalist sympathizers. 
them, s were arrested in all, and a number of deputies, among 
I es ok deported to Malta. They were released late in 1921, 
ge change for British officers arrested in Anatolia and held as 
b by the nationalists. , 
hel ds 18 March 1920 the last Ottoman parliament in Istanbul 
Prot its last session. After unanimously voting a resolution of 
iri against the arrest of some of its members, it prorogued 
indefinitely. It did not meet again, and was finally dissolved 


Y the Sultan on 11 April. 


embly. It was to meet 


in 1 
in Ankara, where the ‘Representative Committee’ had established 


i 
e on 27 December 1919. This small Anatolian hill town now 
ca ame the headquarters of the nationalist resistance—the virtual 
D of Turkish independence. , 
n 23 April a body of delegates, known 25 the Grand National 
d a met in Ankara. Even now, the delegates were very 
an pes to take any steps that might be construed as rebellious, 
Was tried desperately to maintain legal continuity. So long as it 
Marble to do so, the nationalists proclaimed their loyalty to 
abd med Vahideddin, Sultan of the Empire and Caliph of Islam, 
te reaffirmed their desire to rescue him from enemy hands. 
soon ceased to be possible. On 5 April 1920 the Sultan had 
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recalled Damad Ferid Paşa to the Grand Vezirate, and opened a 
new and bitter attack on the nationalists. On 11 April the Seyh- 
ül-İslân Dürrizade Abdullah Efendi issued a fetva declaring that 
the killing of rebels, on the orders of the Caliph, was a religious 
duty; the Grand Vezir published a proclamation denouncing ‘the 
false representatives of the nation’; the Circassian Anzavur, who 
had been fighting against the nationalists since September, was 
given the title of pasha. On 18 April ‘Disciplinary Forces’ (Kuvva-t 
Inzibatiye) were formed to fight the nationalists, and on 11 May 
Mustafa Kemal and other nationalist leaders were solemnly 
Sentenced to death, in absentia, by a court martial in Istanbul. 
The Sultan and his government were preparing to use all weapons 
—Treligious, political, military—in their last desperate assault on 
the new power rising in Anatolia. 

The nationalists replied in kind. On 3-4 May the Grand National 
Assembly appointed a council of ministers. On 5 May the Mufti of 
Ankara, Börekçizade Mehmed Rifat Efendi, issued a fetva, endorsed 
by 152 other Muftis in Anatolia, declaring that a fetva issued under 
foreign duress was invalid, and calling on the Muslims to ‘liberate 
their Caliph from captivity’. On 19 May the Assembly declared 
Damad Ferid Paşa a traitor.21 

These measures had, however, only limited effect in counter- 
acting the immense prestige of such ancient and venerated offices 
as those of the Sultan, the Grand Vezir, and the Seyh-ül-Islám. Anti- 
nationalist riots broke out in many places, and irregular forces O 
various kinds, encouraged and sanctified by the authority of Istan- 
bul, harried the nationalists even in the neighbourhood of Ankara. 

The nationalists, already militarily engaged against the 
Greeks, the Armenians, and the French, were hard put to it to 
defend themselves against the ‘Army of the Caliphate’. In late 
1920 and in 1921, however, events took a turn in their favour. The 


signing of the treaty of Sévres caused an immense revulsion of 


feeling in Turkey against the régime that had accepted it; the 
growing dissensions of the former allies made it possible for Kemal 
to strengthen his position by judicious separate negotiation. In 
Istanbul, on 17 October 1920, Damad Ferid Paşa, under strong 
Allied pressure, resigned for the last time and gave place to Tevfik 

21 On these religious exchanges see Jâschke, ‘Nationalismus und Religion im türk- 


ischen Befreiungskriege’, WI, xviii (1936), 54-69, espec. p. 63; Rustow, “Politics and 
Islam in Turkey 1920-1955”, in Frye, pp. 69-107, espec. p. 76. 
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ir a Ankara, in January 1921, the ministers elected as chair- 
lini EVI Pasha [Gakmak], who had resigned the Ottoman 
the aay of War and joined the nationalists the previous April.?1a 
(ted progress of the struggle against the Greeks identified the 
it a rögime with the national cause, and made opposition to 
t rather than support for it, seem like treason and impiety in 
urkish eyes. \ 
athe Greco-Turkish war falls in 
ughly with the campaigns of 1920, 1921, and 1922. In the first, 
ee hopelessly outmatched in numbers and material, were 
ly defeated, and Greek forces advanced in both Anatolia and 
ornare The second Greek campaign, in 1921, also opened well 
T the invaders, who made several important gains. The Turks, 
weven rallied. On 10 January a Turkish force under Colonel 
oat halted the Grecks in a valley near Inönü. Ina second, more 
no battle, fought at Inönü on 31 March-1 April, Ismet, 
t W promoted Brigadier, again repelled the invaders. It was from 
di inen that Ismet Inónü, the collaborator and successor 
ustafa Kemal, later took his surname. 
Gre gin Greek advance began in July, a 
E eks met the Turks on the Sakarya river. Then, on 24 August, 
great battle took place, and the Turkish forces, under the 
Personal command of Mustafa Kemal, won a decisive victory. 
he Greeks withdrew to a new line farther west. The victorious 
8eneral was greeted by the Grand National Assembly with the 


title of “Gazi? — victor in the holy war.?? 

The effects of the victory by the Sakarya were considerable. The 
Dationalists were now internationally recognized as a powerful 
Actor; by some as the real government of Turkey. The Soviets 

ad already signed an agreement with them in March 1921, 
ng the frontier and establishing friendly relations.23 The 


French now did the same. In October a new Franco-Turkish 
drawing up a new Turco- 


treaty was signed with the nationalists, : 
yrian frontier far more favourable to Turkey than that laid down 


to three stages, corresponding 


nd continued until the 


2a $ k : g 

Pp. E rather mixed welcome, see Cebesoy, 1+ 367 ff.; Karabekir, Istik. Harb., 
LI 4 p H 

m On the significance of this title in earlier Turkish history see above, pp. 11 ff. 

son the history of the Russian treaty, see Jáschke, in WI, n.s., v. (1957), 44 ff. 

g others, Jaschke quotes the important testimony of Cebesoy on the supply of 


and money by the Soviets to the Kemalists. 
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in the treaty of Sévres, and providing for the French evacuation of 
Cilicia. The Italians too withdrew from their zone in southern 
Anatolia, stipulating only the retention by them of the Dodecan- 
ese islands. These withdrawals and agreements greatly strength- 
ened the military position of the nationalist forces, who now 1? 
addition began to acquire large quantities of arms. 

While the Turks had been growing in strength, the Greeks were 
weakened by dissension and changes of régime and policy at pai 
In August 1922 thethirdand final phaseofthe war began. The Tur M 
won a crushing victory at Dumlupınar and, driving the Greeks r 
fore them, reoccupied Izmir on 9 September, thus completing the 
reconquest of Anatolia. ; 

Mustafa Kemal now prepared to continue the struggle 1” 
European Turkey, and to drive the Greeks out of eastern Thrace- 
To do so, he had to cross the Dardanelles, still occupied by ap 
inter-Allied force, The French and Italian contingents bime 
but the British remained, and for a while an Anglo-Turkish da 
seemedimminent. Finally, the British gaveway to Kemal's demann , 
and on 11 October, 1922 an armistice was signed at Mudanya. ? 4 
its terms, the Allied governments agreed to a restoration of Turkis ^ 
Sovereignty in Istanbul, the Straits, and eastern Thrace, which — 
occupied at once by 8,000 Turkish gendarmes. Full Turkish Ps 
pation was delayed pending the signature of a peace treaty. et 
Greeks acceded to the armistice on 14 October; on the rgth Re i 
Paşa, with a special commission from the Grand National Assemb: 1 
in Ankara, crossed by the S.S. Gülnihal from Mudanya and entere 
the city of Istanbul. 


The Treaty of Lausanne 


The peace conference opened at Lausanne on 20 November 
1922. Many months of diplomatic wrangling followed, until the 
treaty was finally signed on 24 July 1923. Its chief Significance T 
Turkey was the re-establishment of complete and undivide 
Turkish sovereignty in almost all the territory included in the 
present-day Turkish Republic. At the same time the Capitula- 
tions, long resented as a symbol of inferiority and subservience, 
were abolished. Thus Turkey, alone among the defeated powers 
of the First World War, succeeded in rising from her own ruins 
and, rejecting the dictated peace imposed on her by the victors, 
secured the acceptance of her own terms. For the treaty of 
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Lausanne was substantially an international recognition of the 
demands formulated in the Turkish National Pact. 

The military battle was won; the political programme of the 

nationalists had been achieved, and had been recognized by the 


world in an international treaty. What was to be done next? 


It was in his answer to this question that Mustafa Kemal showed 


his true greatness. 

The point was well made by the 
Rıfkı Atay, in his comparison between 
Young Turk leader, Enver Pasa: 

, Enver’s special quality was boldness, Mustafa Kemal’s was in- 
sight. . . . Had Mustafa Kemal been Minister of War in 1914, he 
Would not have pushed the country into the First World War; had 
mver entered Izmir in 1922, with the same élan he would Have turned 
back, marched on Syria and Iraq; and lost all that had been won, 


There were indeed many distractions, which at that time 
might have enticed a warrior-hero. There were the lost Ottoman 
Provinces in Europe and Asia, where the growing difficulties of 
the successor régimes might have favoured a reassertion of Turkish 
claims.25 Nearer to the heart of Turkish nationalists, there were the 
20 odd million Turkish-speaking Muslims of the fallen Russian 
Empire, which in the throes of revolution, intervention, and civil 
War might have offered a tempting field for political adventure. 

But Kemal did none of these things. Once the war was over, 
he made peace with the Greeks, settling the ancient disputes 
between them by the brutal but effective method of an exchange 
of populations. He accepted the demilitarization of the Straits, 
to be ended only many years later and then by negotiation and 
agreement. Renouncing all foreign ambitions and all pan- 
Turkish, pan-Ottoman, or pan-Islamic ideologies, he deliberately 
limited his actions and aspirations to the national territory of 
Turkey as defined by treaty, and devoted the rest of his life to the 
grim, laborious, and unglamorous task of reconstruction. In a 
Speech in 1923 he warned the people of Turkey: 

The successes which our army has gained up to now cannot be 
regarded as having achieved the real salvation of our country. These 
victories have only prepared the ground for our future victories. Let 


24 Atay, Niçin Kurtulmamak (1953)» P- © " 
25 On Kemal’s refusal even to attempt the recovery of his birthplace, Salonika, see 


Orga, pp. 131-2. 


Turkish journalist Falıh 
Mustafa Kemal and the 
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us not be puffed up with milita 
new victories in science and ec 


The Political Reform 

The first problem 
the form and structu 
from the first insiste 
against them and 
cause were attribu 


sor for 
ry victories. Let us rather prepare f 
onomics,26 


to be settled was, however, political > 
re of the Turkish state. The nationalists ha e 
d on their loyalty to the sovereign; his acioni 
against what they regarded as the nation 
ted to evil advisers and foreign control, iron 
both of which they proposed to rescue him. But at the same m 
they had also formulated and adopted certain political princip € 
which, in the long run, would prove incompatible with ie 
survival of the Sultanate. As early as July 1920 Mustafa De 
declared to the National Assembly in Ankara, amid applause: 
think that the fundamental reality of our present-day existen: çi 
has demonstrated the general tendency of the nation, and that ; 
populism and People's government. It means the passing kw 
government into the hands of the people?" In August of t 
Same year he made the same point again: *. . . Our point of view, 
Which is Populism, means that power, authority, sover SERY 
administration should be given directly to the people, and shou t 
be kept in the hands of the people’.?8 It was about this time thet 
the Assembly, with obvious reluctance, began to discuss on 
stitutional questions, On 20 January 1921 it passed a ‘Law b 
Fundamental Organizations’, which began with the unco 
promising declaration that 'sovereignty belongs without reserva 
ton or condition to the nation; the system of LU d e 
Tests on the principle that the people personally and uei 
directs its own destinies’. The subsequent articles went on 
establish the position of the Grand National Assembly in E 
as ‘the only real representative of the people; and as the holder 
both legislative and executive power’.? 
i itimle ilgili Sö Demeçleri, i (1946), 10. 

ae le arc speeches), i (1945), 87. 

28 [bi 8. e 

20 TRE e be found in the useful ee rina demak p 
Gözübüyük and Kili, pp. 85-87, and of the WAriburnuy MUKİMİ Inkilaplara 
Independence and the Rn AERE that in late April 1921, when the 
ore Ömer Patik attempted fo join the nationa isli in Anatolia, he was 


i aschke, ‘Auf dem Wege 
A ] Kemal to stay in Istanbul (Jasch » m Weg 
Eu Mur, Wi n.s., V tasi) i 5-16, from a private communication). 
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iem ge Greeks and Allies at last out of the way, two çeri 
atin d , face to face, in Turkey; on the one hand a populist, 
pen alist government and Assembly, flushed with military 
3 ees, po popular support; on the other the ancient supreme 
Cog i e Muslim state and faith, still able to confer on their 
ine owever discredited by defeat and collaboration, an 
elisha se prestige and authority 1n the eyes of Muslim Turks of all 
oe Nae! clash between the two was precipitated by the Allied 
s ina Am still insisted on recognizing the Sultan's government 
nune nbul, and invited them as well as the nationalists to the 
ue conference at Lausanne. This twofold invitation and the 
tine de which it opened of divided Turkish authority at a crucial 
ds , decided Kemal to terminate, once and for all, the political 

d of the throne. 
D bons was not easy. Kemal hi 
Sule, his closest associates, and fo 
in J ate. Rauf Bey, who had succee 
uly 1922, said: 
T am bound by conscience an 
Caliphate. . . . TE is my duty to 


mself tells how he sounded 
und them still loyal to the 
ded Fevzi as chief minister 


d sentiment to the Sultanate and 


attach à remain loyal to the sovereign: my 
Besi ame to the Caliphate 1s imposed on me by my education. 
control te) I would make a general observation. It is hard for us to 
that ey e general situation. This can only be secured by an authority 
is the ME is accustomed to regard as unapproachably high. Such 
try and ce of Sultanate and Caliphate. To abolish this office and to 
to fail set up an entity of a different character in its place, would lead 
R re and disaster. It is quite inadmissible. 
fate Paşa, who was sitting near-by, agreed, and added that ‘in 
tee there can be no question of any form of government other 
M the Sultanate and Caliphate'.? 
ir ustafa Kemal had, however, reached his decision. The 
hokated and Caliphate were to be separated, and the former 
Pr ed. There would henceforth be no Sultan, but an Ottoman 
DAİR would hold office as Caliph only, with religious but not 
ee ora alg Pr this compromise “Mustafa Kemal hoped to 
i m the opposition of the religious elements to political change, 
retain the advantages of a legitimate and revered authority 


30 Nutuk, ii. 6845 cf. Speech, P- 573+ 
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above politics, and at the same time to end the personal autocracy 
of the Sultan. 


On 31 October Kemal put his proposals to a meeting of the 
association for the Defence of Rights. The next day they were 
submitted to the Assembly, where they formed the subject of long 
and heated arguments. Strong opposition to the proposals at once 
appeared, and the members of the Assembly's committee 0? 
Şeriat, mostly men of religion, raised all kinds of legal and theo- 
logical objections. Kemal, sitting in a corner of the crowde 
committee room, saw that nothing very satisfactory to him was 
likely to emerge from these debates. The rest of the story is best 
told in his own words: 


Finally, I asked the Chairman of the joint committee for permissio? 
to speak, and, jumping on the bench in front of me, I made this state- 
ment, in a loud voice: ‘Gentlemen,’ I said, ‘Sovereignty and Sultanate 
are not given to anyone by anyone because scholarship proves tha 
they should be; or through discussion or debate. Sovereignty an 
Sultanate are taken by strength, by power and by force. It was y 
force that the sons of Osman seized the sovereignty and Sultanate of the 
Turkish nation; they have maintained this usurpation for six centuries. 
Now the Turkish nation has rebelled, has put a stop to these usurpcr? 
and has effectively taken sovereignty and sultanate into its own hands. 
This is an accomplished fact. The question under discussion is not 
whether or not we should leave Sultanate and sovereignty to the 
nation. That is already an accomplished fact—the question is merely 
how to give expression to it. This will happen in any case. If those 
gathered here, the Assembly, and everyone else could look at this 
question in a natural way, I think they would agree. Even if they do 
not, the truth will still find expression, but some heads may roll in the 
process. 

‘As regards the theological aspect of the matter, there is no need for 
alarm or anxiety on the part of the reverend gentlemen. Let me giv€ 
you a scholarly explanation.’ 

Having said this, I went on to give a lengthy explanation, Thereupon 
one of the deputies for Ankara, Hoca Mustafa Efendi said: ‘I beg your 
pardon, sir, We Were looking at the matter from another point of view. 
We have been enlightened b; your explanations.’ 

The question was settled in the mixed committee. The draft law was 
quickly drawn UP, and read on the same day at the second sitting of the 
Assembly. On ? Proposal to take a nominal vote, I mounted the 
tribune and said : "There is no need for fhis. Meri that the Assembly 
will unanimously adopt the principles which will for ever preserve the 
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nce of the country and nation” Cries of ‘Vote!’ were raised, 


y the chairman put it to the vote and announced that it had 
animously accepted. Only one opposing voice was heard 
f “Silence” 


n d. am against it’, but was drowned by cries o T 
of the Ot way, gentlemen, the final obsequies of the decline and fall 
toman Sultanate were completed.** 


The res 


independe 
and finali 

een un 
Saying H 


articles olution passed on I November 1922 contains two 
that the The first declared that ‘the Turkish people consider 
of an € form of government in Istanbul resting on the sovereignty 

$3; ee had ceased to exist on 16 March 1920 [i.e. 

E a a half years previously] and passed for ever into history ; 
man pos recognized that the Caliphate belonged to the Otto- 
ouse but laid down that the Caliphate rested on the Turkish 


8 
tate, and that the Assembly would choose as Caliph ‘that member 
Wort, Ottoman house who was in learning and character most 
y and fitting’ .3 
ehmed VI Vahideddin did not wait for the Assembly’s 
tet of his learning and his character. On 17 Nor a 
hoa Was received that he had slipped out of the palace an 
p a British warship, on which he fled to Malta. Next day 
an Grand National Assembly in ra declared him deposed, 
elected his cousin Abdülmecid a5 Caliph. 
poli ustafa Kemal now prepared or the next stages of the 
tical struggle. His first need was for political instrument. 
he Association for the Defence of the Rights of Anatolia and 
çi, yolla had served well enough during the struggle for national 
Per aaa It was not, however; adequate to the needs of a country 
ME peace and independence. Mustafa Kemal now set to 
Ork to transform it into à real political party. As early as 6 
ecember 1922 he made his first announcement to the press about 
the formation of a new party, to be called the People’s Party, and 
Invited the educated classes of the country to communicate their 
Views to him directly. In the new year he went on extensive 
Journeys in Anatolia, and on 8 April 1923 published a manifesto 
with nine articles.33 These reiterate his views on popular sover- 
e representative government, and the abolition of the 
1 "m D 2 sg 
Sultanate a given i ce Shea PE 577 ESER question S pedem on 
Ds Ende des osmanischen Sultanat Studien zur Auslandskunde, Vorderasien, Ifi. P 
2 Text in Gözübüyük and Kili, pp. 9979! Arıburnu, pp. 311-12. 
33 Text in Tunaya, Partiler, pp. 580-2- 


jud 
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Sultanate, and then go on to sketch a number of necessary reforms; 


especially in fiscal and administrative matters. In his 1927 speech, 
Kemal remarked of this manifesto: 


This programme contained essentially all that we have accomplishes 
and applied until today. There were, however, certain important Fal 
fundamental questions that were not included in the programme, § e 
as the proclamation of the Republic, the abolition of the Caliphate on 
suppression of the Ministry of Şeriat, the closing of the medreses by 
tekkes, the introduction of the hat. . . . I did not think it right, | 


proceedings on 11 August 1923. Two da: É 
inaugural congress of the People's Party began its deliberations: 


Rauf as Prime Minister, 

The first major political act of the new Assembly was the 
ratification, on 23 August 1923, of the treaty of Lausanne, securing 
the international status of the new Turkey. At home, too, important 
consequences followed. On 2 October the last Allied contingents 
left Is tanbul; on 6 October Turkish troops under the command o 
Sükrü Naili Paşa marched into the Imperial city. By a strange 

incidence Damad Ferid Paşa died on the same day in Nice. 
ae Ankara government now faced a decision of fundamental 
. „portance. Its answer was not long delayed, On 9 October Ismet 
impo t a meeting of the People's Party, moved a constitutional 
Paşa, à t, in the form “Ankara is the seat of government of the 

^. Four days later the Assembly formally decided on 


its adoption. n meant a new breach with the Past—a logical 
ff.5 cf. Speech, p. 598. 395 See below, p. 381 
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Segu 
quel to the abolition of the Sultanate. The Emperor had gone; 


e wa 
mperial city was ill adapted to house the government of 


revolut; h 
lutionaries that had overthrown him. For nearly five centuries 
he pallid 


Staj 
eo been the capital of an Islamic Empire; t 
of the § a splendid past still flitted unhappily through the halls 
Mosque aray and the Sublime Porte. Turkish Istanbul, with its 
ine ib and palaces, its divines and courtiers; Pera, the Levan- 
ae with its cosmopolitan merchant commu i 
With th, too intimately associated 
€ past, in fact and in the mind of the Turkish people, to 


rovi 
X = É centre for the new Turkey that Ke i 
the cha new capital was chosen, symbolizing and accentuating 
nges that were taking place. The new state was based 
the Turkish nation 


not 
el ü dynasty, an empire, ora faith, but on ti 
nth S capital was in the heart of the Turkish homeland. 
^a e meantime Kemal had been preparing a still more radical 
Enc Be proclamation of the Republic. The abolition of the 
ae. and retention of a separate Caliphate had created a 
man Ous ambiguity in the headship of the state. There were 
ee the Assembly and elsewhere, who saw in the Caliph the 
monar ta sovereign and head of state à kind of constitutional 
ch and, more especially, defender o 
bin m had other ideas. At the be [ 
E o circulate that he was going to proclai 
end Eee rise to impassioned opposition 
mance October, after a series of carefully p. i 
ir Kd Kemal came to the Chamber and proposed certain 
ambi utional amendments which, he said, would remove the 
iguities and confusions in their political system. The draft 


a 
mendment, prepared the previous night, included the phrases 


the Pres; of the state of Turkey is a Republic... 
plena; esident of Turkey is elected by the Grand National Assembly in 
Nie oe from among its own members... - The President of 

ey is the head of the state . .. and appoints the Prime Minister. . . . 


A j 2 ; 
GT in the evening, after hours of debate, the resolution was 
y 158 votes, with many abstentions but no dissentients. 


Fifi à 
ifteen minutes later, at 8.45, the deputies elected Mustafa 


36 G, > E $ 
26 ie Ankara wird Hauptstadt der neuen Türkei”, WI, n.s., iii (1954), 
3 Cebesoy, iii/2, 26-27, cf. below, pp- 377-8- ] 


f the faith. Kemal, 


The form of government 


eS e ts 
country the same night, and greeted after midnight in all par 
by a salute of 101 guns, 37 


The Attack on the Theocracy 


Among those who took part in the debate on the constitutional 
amendment was the distinguished historian Ada 
Seref, the last Imperial Ottoman Historiographer, the á 
president of the Turkish Historical Society, and, at that time, 
deputy for Istanbul in the Grand National Assembly. 


f 
There is no point [he said] in enumerating all the different mds 
government, "Sovereignty belongs unconditionally to the people! 


child. Tt seems, however, that some people dislike this name. Let them 
—it will make no difference, 38 


Not all the Sultan’s former subjects were able to view the march 
of events with the sá istori 
Proclamation of the Rep 


923] to understand that if we lose the Caliphate, i 
State of Turkey, with its five or ten million inhabitants, would lose 4 
importance in the i 


feeling. 39 


The question of the Cali 
borders of Turkey, and b 


EP ibi |-60. 
3? Nutuk, ii. 815 ff.: cf. Speech, pp. 657 ff.; Cebesoy, iii/o, 38 ff.; cf. ibid. 59-6 


ff. 
Texts and discussions in Gözübüyük and Kili, pp. 95 ff. and Arıburnu, pp. 32 
See also Orga, pp. 140 ff. 


38 Nutuk, ii. 8125 cf. Speech, P- 655. 39 Nutuk, ii. 830; cf. Speech, p. 669. 
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es the intentions of the republican régime. These last 
attacked th e sharp comment from Kemal that ‘those who had 
Peoples Caliphate were not strangers . .. they were Muslim 
k Dani o fought against the Turks under the British flag at 
The € in Syria, and in Irag?.* 
Servatiy ain objection to the Republic, 
of the Tr opponents in Turkey, was that it endangered the links 
past, du pi people both with their own Islamic and Imperial 
long be with the larger Muslim world of which they had for so 
Should "n the leaders. It was inevitable that the forces of tradition 
their ES ly around the person of the Caliph, the living symbol of 
a mild achment to both. The Caliph Abdülmecid, by all accounts 
and in and scholarly man, nevertheless lent himself to this role, 
January 1924 was subjected to a stinging reproof from the 


B. 
Tesident of the Republic: 


P carom domestic establishment and more especi : 
the mre the Caliph seems to be following the path of his ancestors 
Sake Prem ... We cannot sacrifice the Republic of Turkey for the 
and courtesy or sophistry. The Caliph must know exactly who he is 
what his office is, and must content himself with it. - -- a1 

uslims in the Caliphate 
h its abolition. On 24 


REEE: 1923 three of the majo ly papers published 
€ text of a letter to Ismet Paşa, signed by two distinguished 
Ki Muslim leaders, the Aga Khan and Ameer Ali. The two 
t gone pointed out that the separation of the Caliphate from 

e Sultanate had increased its significance for the Muslims in 


general, and begged the Turkish government to place the Cali- 
d command the confidence and 


Phate ‘on a basis which woul r 
esteem of the Muslim nations, and thus impart to the Turkish 


State unique strength and dignity’. 
Mustafa Kemal agreed with his opponents in seeing in the 


Caliphate the link with the past and with Islam. It was precisely 
or ae reason that he was determined to break it. 
Ince again, the preparation was carefully planned. At 
beginning of 1924 Mustafa Kemal went to Izmir, to preside bus 
40 Nutuk, ii. 8291 cf Speech, p. 668. 
7-8; cf. Speech, pp. 682-3. 


31 Nutuk, ii. 84 
42 RIIA, Survey, 1925) P- 571; Cebesoy, iii/2, 77-78. 


on the part of its con- 


ally in his public 


I : : : 
t was, it seems, the interest of Indian M 


t 
hat touched off the crisis which ended wit 
:or Istanbul dai 
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large-scale military manceuvres, and stayed there for two months. 
With him were Ismet Paşa, the Prime Minister, Kâzım Paşa, 
the Minister of War, and Fevzi Paşa, the Chief of the General 
Staff. ‘We were agreed on the need to abolish the Caliphate. At 
the same time we decided to suppress the Ministry of Seriat and 
Evkâf and to unify public education.’ 43 

On 1 March 1924 Mustafa Kemal opened the new session of 
the Assembly. In his speech, he emphasized three main points: 
the safeguarding and stabilization of the Republic, the creation 
of a unified national system of education, and the need to ‘cleanse 
and elevate the Islamic faith, by rescuing it from the position of a 
political instrument, to which it has been accustomed for cen- 
turies”.14 

The meaning of this third point was clarified next day at 4 
meeting of the People’s Party group. The President’s proposals 
were discussed, and agreement reached on a series of motions, 
which were read to the Grand National Assembly on 3 March. 
They provided for the deposition of the Caliph, the abolition of 
the Caliphate, and the banishment of all members of the Otto- 
man house from Turkish territory. The next morning at daybreak 
the unhappy Abdiilmecid was packed into a car and driven to 4 
railway station to board the Orient Express—not. the main 
Sirkeci station, where his departure might have provoked demon- 
strations, but a small one outside the city. The last of the Caliphs 
had followed the last of the Sultans into exile.45 

In abolishing the Caliphate, Kemal was making his first open 
assault on the entrenched forces of Islamic orthodoxy. The 
traditional Islamic state was in theory and in the popular con- 
ception a theocracy, in which God was the sole legitimate source 
of both power and law, and the sovereign His vice-gerent on 
earth. The faith was the official credo of the established political 
and social order. The same Holy Law, coming from the same 
source and administered through the same judicature, embraced 

43 Nutuk, ii. 848; cf. Speech, p. 683; Cebesoy, iii/2, 64-65. See also WI, x (1924), 81- 

44 Nutuk, ii. 849; cf. Speech, p. 684. 


45 On the final phase of the Ottoman Caliphate, and its abolition, see Jaschke, ‘Das 
osmanische Scheinkalifat von 1922’, WI, n.s., i (1951), 195-217, 218-28; C. A. 
Nallino, *La fine del cosi detto califfato ottomano’, OM, iv (1924), 137-53 (reprinted 
in Raccolta di Scritti, iii (1941), pp. 260-83. Texts in Gözübüyük and Kili, pp. 98 ff., 
and Arıburnu, p. 329. Ismet Paşa”s speech on this occasion is included in his collected 
speeches, Inüni? nün Söylev ve Demeçleri, i (1946), 87-93. 
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civil, criminal, and constitutional as well as ritual and doctrinal 
rules, The sovereign was the supreme embodiment of the Holy 

aw, maintained by it, and maintaining it. The ulema were its 


authorized defenders and exponents. 

h Since the beginning of the Ottoman reforms, great inroads 
ad been made into the power of the ulema, who had been forced 

dd Successive reformers to surrender large areas of jurisdiction 

he legal, social, and educational matters. They still retained, 

Owever, great power and greater influence. A large part of the 


educational facilities of the country were under their control; the 
] matters were still dominated 


aws relating to family and person? 
the disappearance of 


2 the code which they administered ; since z 
€ Sultanate and all the other institutions of the old régime, they 
with the cohesion, the 


m aned the only power in Turkish society 
ganization, and the authority to be able to challenge the 
eadership of the new régime. 
tr More than once in the past, the ulema had delayed or frus- 
Foie the work of the reformers; Mustafa Kemal was determined 
ed they should not hinder his revolution. The abolition of the 
ü aliphate was a crushing blow to their whole hierarchic organiza- 
lon. It was accompanied by a series of others, abolishing the 
ancient office of Seyh-til-Islam and the Ministry of Seriat, closing 
€ separate religious schools and colleges, and, à month later, 
abolishing the special Seriat courts in which theologian-judges had 
administered the Holy Law. The new order was confirmed in the 
republican constitution, adopted by the Grand National Assembly 
on 20 April 1924, which affirmed the legislative authority of the 
sembly and reserved the judicial function to independent courts 
acting ‘in the name of the nation’.*° 
Radical changes of this kind inevit: 
Widespread resentment. In addition, opposition to Kemal’s 
Personal ascendancy was growing among those who had been most 
Closely associated with him in the early phases of the national 
ee In the capital, a number of Kemal’s former supporters 
t ire away and began to form an'opposition group, called the 
aoe Republican Party’. Its leaders included Rauf and 
coos Ali Fuad and Refet, who had been with him at the 
ret meeting in Amasya in June 1919, as well as General Kâzım 


49 On the constitution see below, pp. 362 ff. 


ably aroused active and 
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Karabekir and other prominent civilian and military members of 
the nationalist old guard. On 21 November 1924 Mustafa Kemal 
appointed his old friend Fethi [Okyar], regarded as a liberal, as 
Prime Minister in place of Ismet.4? 

, Political insurrection in the party was one thing; armed 
Insurrection was another, and when, in February 1925, a Kurdish 
revolt broke out in the eastern provinces, Kemal acted swiftly 
and vigorously. The leader of the rebels was Seyh Said of Palu, 
the hereditary chief of the Naksbendi dervishes. By the beginning 
of March the rebellion had spread to much of the south-east, an 
seemed to offer a serious threat to the republican régime. In 
Ankara the experiment in government by the President’s loyal 
opposition was abandoned. On 3 March Fethi was dismissed an 
Ismet Pasa resumed the premiership, and on the following day ? 
drastic “Law for the Maintenance of Order’ was rushed throug: 
the Assembly, giving extraordinary and, in effect, dictatorla 
powers to the government for two years.*9 They were renewe 
again In 1927 and did not finally expire until March 1929- 
the same time special ‘independence tribunals’ were set UP: 
in the east and in Ankara, the former with summary powers O 
execution. On the report of the tribunal in Ankara, the Pro- 
gressive Republican Party was outlawed on 3 June. Fethi 
had meanwhile been appointed, on 11 March, as ambassador 
to France. 

In the east swift military action crushed the rebellion; tbe 
‘independence tribunals’ administered swift justice to the rebe 
leaders. Seyh Said was captured in April and sentenced tO 
death, together with forty-six of his followers, by an "independence 
tribunal’ in Diyarbakır, on 29 June. The sentences were carrie 
Out next day. 

The Kurdish rebellion had been led by dervish seyhs, who had 
urged their followers to overthrow the godless Republic and 
restore the Caliph. Kemal now reacted against the dervishes, 
closing their convents, disbanding their associations, and banning 
their meetings, ceremonies, and special garb. 


4 See Rustow, pp. 547-8; Orga, pp. 153 ff., and below, p. 375. The second part of 
General Ali Fuad Cebesoy’s third volume of memos (Siyasi Hatıralar, 2, Istanbul 
A i d fall of the P. ive 
1960, especially 108 ff.) includes an account of the rise anı e Progress 
Republican Party. See further F. W. Frey, The Turkish Political Elite (1965), pp. 323- 
35- 


48 Text and discussion in Arıburnu, pp. 174 ff. 
^ 
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^ It was at this time, and in this context, that Kemal made the 
rst of his great symbolic revolutions—those dramatic changes 


of outward forms which expressed, in a manner at once vivid 
kx profound, the forcible transference of a whole nation from one 
ivilization to another. To the Westerner, the enforced replace- 


oak of one form of headgear by another may seem comic or 
of "a and in either case trivial; to the Muslim it was a matter 
mel ernt] significance, expressing—and affecting —his 
fons lons with his neighbours and his ancestors, and his place in 
fro iety and in history. Islam was a faith and a civilization, distinct 
m other faiths and civilizations, uniting the Muslim to other 
uslims, and separating him both from his heathen forefathers 
iN his infidel neighbours. Dress, and especially headgear, was 
€ visible and outward token by which a Muslim indicated his 
allegiance to the community of Islam and his rejection of others. 
uring the past century modernization and reform had made 
great inroads into Muslim exclusiveness in matters of dress, and 


ad created a new social gulf between the Westernized and the 
ing the male and secular 


el, Westernized—the former compris U 
ments of the ruling élite, the latter the rest of the population. 
ut even among the immaculately trousered and jacketed dandies 

mained—the fez. 


[m capital, one badge of distinctness had rem 
s headgear, introduced a bare century earlier and fiercely 
had been adopted and accepted 


resi F 3 
sisted as an infidel innovation, ^? a 
Y Muslims in Turkey and in many other countries, and had 

cation. The rest of the 


become the last symbol of Muslim identifi 
but his head remained 


bed body might be Westernized, gac 
‘lamic—with the tall, red, challenging fez proclaiming at once 
d his readiness to abase his 


5 refusal to conform to the West an 


uni 
impeded brow before God. 
od there were some more 


Already in the Young Turk peri We 
missed the possibility of a separate 


et distinct. ‘Civilization means 
i 1,50 


As: . 
sembly in November 1924, 2 


ad 3 
D&fc gone into force, he remar i 
eived with great joy that the obstacles which constantly, 


for c 3 za a 
enturies, had kept Turkey from Joins the civilized nations 
49 See above, p. 101: 50 See above, p. 236. 
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marching forward on the path of progress, have been removed. 5? 
` “Uncivilized people’, he said on another occasion, ‘are doome' 

to remain under the feet of those who are civilized.5? And 
civilization meant the West, the modern world, of which Turkey 
must become a part in order to survive. ‘The nation has finally 
decided to achieve, in essence and in form, exactly, and com- 
pletely, the life and means that contemporary civilization assures 
to all nations.”53 

The events of 1925 had shown that the forces of reaction were 
still powerfully entrenched, and able to offer serious resistance tO 
the progress of Westernization. The removal of the Caliphate had 
not sufficed; a further shock was necessary—a traumatic impact 
that would shake every man in the country into the realization 
that the old order had gone, and a new one come in its place. The 
fez was the last bastion of Muslim identification and separate- 
ness. The fez must go. 


In his speech of October 1927 Kemal explained his action in 
these terms: 


Gentlemen, it was necessary to abolish the fez, which sat on the 
heads of our nation as an emblem of ignorance, negligence, fanaticism, 
and hatred of progress and civilization, to accept in its place the hat, 
the headgear used by the whole civilized world, and in this way t? 
demonstrate that the Turkish nation, in its mentality as in other 
respects, in no way diverges from civilized social life, 54 


The operation was carried through with characteristic speed 
and efficiency. In the last week of August 1925, on a visit to 
Kastamonou and Inebolu, Mustafa Kemal launched the first 
attack on the fez and the traditional garments still worn in 
provincial Anatolia. In a series of speeches he ridiculed them as 
wasteful, uncomfortable, and, above all, barbarous—unworthy 
of a civilized people. Addressing a crowd in Inebolu on 28 August 
he said: 


Gentlemen, the Turkish people who founded the Turkish republic 
are civilized; they are civilized in history and in reality. But I tell you 
as your own brother, as your friend, as your father, that the people of 
the Turkish Republic, who claim to be civilized, must show and 
prove that they are civilized, by their ideas and their mentality, by their 

51 Söylev, i. 320. 53 Mustafa Baydar, Atatürk diyorki (1957), p. 46. 
53 Söylev, i. 325. 54 Nutuk, i. 895; cf. Speech, pp. 721—2. 
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family Ji 

y life a y 

f Turi By. nd their way of living. In a word, the truly civilized people 

Persons je, ," USt prove in fact that they are civilized and advanced 
ake these last words clear 


also i . 
9 you, so bot their outward aspect. I must m 
Wh; the whole country and the worl 


at I me 
Question. an. I shall put my explanations to you 


d may easily understand 
in the form of a 


S Our > 
$0 des national? (Cries ono) 
" agree with and international? (Cries of no, no) : 
the Internatio, you. This grotesque mixture of styles is neither national 
© Costum nal... . My friends, there is no need to seek and revive 
^p Propriate of Turan. A civilized, international dress is worthy and 
Sur feet, t € for our nation, and we will wear it. Boots or shoes on 
Sr Course pi on our legs, shirt and tie, jacket and waistcoat—and, 
9 make this complete these, a cover with a brim on our heads. I want 
The is clear, This head-covering is called “hat 55 
Secret was out. Mustafa Kemal drove his point home two 


a 
» later, in Kastantoni: 
iti Dh man in the crowd in front of me [he said, pointing to a 
k pa hasa fez on his head, a green turban on the fez, a smock on 
See the Jo nd on top of that a jacket like the one I am wearing. I can't 
man put wer half. Now what kind of outfit is that? Would a civilized 
on this preposterous garb and go out to hold himself up to 


Uniy, 3 
ersal ridicule ?56 
rected against the 


eligious vestments 
religious office, 57 
to wear the costume “common 
. that is, the Western suit and 


f new decrees di 
the wearing of r 


o 
theog, 2 September a group o 
a recognized 


c 7 
or mir included a ban on 
and a peu by persons not holding 

order to all civil servants 


to the c; 21: 
at aoe nations of the world’ 
- At first ordinary citizens were free to dress as they pleased, 


u 2 
ton 25 November 1925 anew law required all men to wear hats, 


an dM 

d made the wearing of the fez a criminal offence." 

be he reaction of Muslim conservatives to this revolution can best 
seen in a declaration issued in March 1926, on behalf of the 


55 Sö, ss 

ts S. ii. 212-13; Hist. Rép. turque, P- 230 

a öylev, ii. 219 fF.; Hist., pp. 231-2: E " 
kind by December 1934 a further law prohibited the wear e arr of any 
y clergy (ruhaniler) of all faiths, except in places of worship and during religious 
ted to eight recognized religious 


58 Jaschke, i i P is tri 
mi ; in WI, n.s., i (1951), 45746. For Kemal’s speeches on his trip to Kasta- 
oni and İnebolu sce also Mustafa Selim Imece, Afatürk'n Şapka Devriminde Rasen 


monu ve İnebolu Seyahatlart 1925, (1959): 
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‘Islamic Religious Presidency of the Kingdom of Egypt’, and 


signed by the Rector of the al-Azhar university and the Chief 


Mufti of Egypt. 


It is clear [they said] that a Muslim who seeks to resemble a d 

uslim by adopting the latter's distinctive form of dress, will also a 
to take the same Way as he in his beliefs and actions. That is W d 
he who wears the hat because of an inclination to the religion of another 
and a contempt for his own is an infidel, according to the unanimous 
Opinion of the Muslims. He who wears the hat in order to resemble i se 

uslims, if he also adopts some of the practices of their religion, such E) 
entering a church, is an infidel; if he does not do this, he is stil! 
jnner. . . . Is it not folly to abandon one’s own national way of creatine 
In order.to adopt that of other people, when this desire for imitation a 
lead to the disappearance of our nationality, the annihilation of ou 
own identity in theirs, which is the fate of the weak. . . .59 


' Statements of this kind, for obvious reasons, are not found in 
Turkey, but there can be little doubt that the D eer ER ET 
the Egyptian divines substantially expressed the views of e 
Turkish opponents of the reform. The Caliph had, after all, been 
;emote and semi-mythical figure; the hat law affected every be 
in his own person, and the response was correspondingly greate 5 
here were new disturbances in the east, and ominous stirring 
elsewhere. The emergency ‘Law for the Maintenance of orde 
passed in March 1925 to deal with the Kurdish rebellion, was Ro 
in force, and the government was able to impose and enforce it 
Will through the armed forces and the ‘independence tribunals’. 
cmal grimly remarked: 


We did it [i.e. the abolition of the fez] while the Law for the Meinen 
ance of Order was still in force. Had it not been, we would have done T 
all the same, but it certainly is true that the existence of the law made it 
much easier for us. Indeed, the existence of the Law for the Mainten- 
ance of Order prevented the large-scale poisoning of the nation by 
certain reactionaries.®° 


"Together with the fez, Mustafa Kemal changed some other 
symbols. The Turkish finance (maliye) calendar, based on E 
combination of the Greek months with the Ağri year, had been in 
increasing use in Ottoman administration since the late eighteenth 


59 Quoted by Canard, in A. Pinst. d'Et. or., viii. 219-23. 
80 Nutuk, ii. 895; cf. Speech, p. 722. 
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fo and in 1917 had been adjusted to the Gregorian months, 

ough still with a modified hijri year. On 26 December 1925 it 

was abolished, and the Gregorian calendar and era officially 

dumped, At the same time the twenty-four-hour “international” 

ori was confirmed as the only legally valid method of measuring 

e. 

" Another, and more delicate 

ha his speech at Kastamonu on 30 August 1925, 
ad attacked the veil as well as the fez. 


matter, was that of female clothing. 
Mustafa Kemal 


women who put a piece of cloth or a 
their heads to hide their faces, and who 
the ground when a man passes 
f this behaviour? Gentlemen, 
d nation adopt this strange 
tacle that makes the nation 


t once.5* 


öne places I have seen 
tip el or something like it over 
b 'n their backs or huddle themselves on 

Y. What are the meaning and sense O 
can the mothers and daughters of a civilize 
manner, this barbarous posture? It is a spec 
an object of ridicule. It must be remedied a 


tressed as he was by the Law for the 

aintenance of Order and the ‘independence tribunals’, did not 
Venture to legislate against the veil. The unveiling of women, 
already accepted among the educated classes in the big towns, 
made only slow progress elsewhere. It was not until 1935 that a 
ban on the veil was proposed at a congress of the People’s Party, 
and even then no action was taken.“ 


Even the great reformer, but 


The Law Reform 93” 


The ‘outward aspe 
accessible male members, had been c 
more difficult task of transforming its family life and way of 


living’ to accord with the ‘common practice of civilized nations’. 
For this a radical reorganization of the entire legal system of the 


Country was necessary. 


ct of the Turkish people, or at least of its 
hanged. There remained the 


91 Söylev, ii. 220; Hist., p. 234- 

9? Jâschke, in WI, n.s., i. 47. There were, 
Veil in some places. 
b 93 The best account and interpretation of the transformation of the legal system will 
ie found in Count Léon Ostrorog, The Angora Reform (1927). See further Ali Fuad 
L sgil and others, La Turquie (1939), (no- vii in La Vie juridique des peuples, ed. H. 
Tor ei and B. Mirkine-Guetzevitch) ; Jáschke, in WI, ns, iand Bülent Daver, 
RN cumhuriyetinde Láyiklik (1955; on laicism), and a collection of papers by various 
a ors in the Unesco International Social Science Bulletin, ix/1 (1957), 7-81. 


however, municipal orders against the 
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The nineteenth-century reforms had already removed large 
` areas of law from the domination of the Seriat and the jurisdiction 
of its exponents. On 8 April 1924 Mustafa Kemal had gone still 
further, and had abolished the separate Şeriat courts. But even after 
all these changes, the Şeriat still remained in force in most fields of 
family and personal law, and was still administered by judges 
who, though they sat in secular courts, were still to a large extent, 
by training and outlook, doctors of the Holy Law. 

Throughout the periods of the reforms, the exclusive competence 
of the Seriat lawyers in matters of family and personal status had 
been left intact. Kemal was determined to end it. At the beginning 
of 1924 the Minister of Justice, Seyyid, proposed the restoration, 
1n an improved form, of the liberal Family Law of 1917. Kemal, 
however, was not interested in a law based on the Şeriat, however 


much it had been liberalized and modernized by interpretative 
ingenuity. \ 


I wish to declare categorically [he said, in a speech at Dumlupinar on 
30 August 192479 that the basis of civilization, the foundation of progress 
and power, are in family life, A bad family life leads inevitably tO 
social, economic and political enfeeblement. The male and female 
elements constituting the family must be in full possession of their 


“natural rights, and must be in a position to discharge their family 
obligations.95 


A few days later, on 11 September 1924, a commission of 
twenty-six lawyers set to work on the task of adapting the Swiss 
civil code to Turkish needs. The completed code was voted by 
the Assembly on 17 February 1926, and entered into force on 4 
October. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the significance of this change in the 
development of Turkey. There had been many previous legal 
reforms, under the Tanzimat and Young Turk régimes, and not 2 
few of the prescriptions of the Seriat had been tacitly dropped, 
chiefly in the fields of administrative, commercial, and criminal 
law. But this was the first time that a reformer had dared to invade 
the intimacies of family and religious life, the inviolate preserve 
of the doctors of the Holy Law—and to do so, not by stealth, but 
by head-on attack. The God-given Şeriat was repealed by the 
Assembly, and its rules declared null and void, superseded by the 


64 Or on 26 Aug. according to the Hist. 55 Söylev, ii. 183; Hist., P. 223. 
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m Deere civil code.%* Polygamy, repudiation—all the ancient 
teli the freedom and dignity of women—were abolished. In 
bork Place came civil marriage and divorce, with equal rights for 
otn ule Most shocking of all, to Muslim opinion, the marriage 
Pind um woman to a non-Muslim man became legally possible, 
Ee adults were given the legal right to change their religion 
fue voting of the Swiss civil code by the Turkish Assembly did 
5 of course, transform Turkey overnight into a Middle Eastern 
iv le a In the towns and in the villages near to the main 
inh. s and railway lines, the new laws of marriage, divorce, and 
E eritance were, in the main, enforced. In the countless villages 
at made up the rest of the country, the old ways survived. A 
marriage was usually registered with the civil authorities, to 
ensure legitimacy and legal inheritance. The ‘legal’ wife was then 
Credited with the offspring of other wives, bound to their husbands 
Y the bonds of religion and custom, though without the con- 


Secration of the secular state. Even though the law gave them new 
ge women who dared— 


and extensive rights, there were few villa, 

Or cared—to assert them against their husbands, fathers, and 

brothers, Even in the provincial towns, though polygamy dis- 
d classes for a long time 


appeared, the women of the un-Westernizei 
enjoyed very little real improvement in their status. 
been breached. The authority of the 


The citadel had, however, 
State, always so important in a Muslim country, was now un- 
mistakably on the side of reform, and the defenders of tradition 
Were forced into the difficult and unfamiliar role of clandestine 


resistance. Following on a series of other defeats, the ulema had 
ld of power and influence; the 


been driven from their last strongho z 
the coercive agencies of its enforce- 


apparatus of the law and 

ment were being used in a determined effort to break their power 
for ever. Mustafa Kemal’s purposes were made clear in his speech 
at the opening of the new law school in Ankara, on 5 November 
1925: 

when I speak to you of legal foundations, of the laws 
required by our new needs, I am not merely referring to the dictum 
that ‘every revolution must have its own special sanctions’. While 
restraining myself from useless recriminations, I must at the same time 


66 Jaschke, in WI, n.s., i. 36-37. 
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observe, with the deepest regret, how the efforts made by the wa 
ion for at least three centuries to profit from the means and bene d 
of modern civilization have been frustrated by such painful an 
grievous obstacles, M 
The negative and overwhelming force that has condemned oe 
nation to decay, that has ultimately broken and defeated the men ns 
initiative and drive whom our fecund nation has in no period failed 7 
produce, is the law that has hitherto been in your hands, the law an 
its faithful followers. . . . zd 
Think of the Turkish victory of 1453, the capture of Istanbul, ue 
its place in the course of world history. That same might and power, 
Which in defiance of a whole world made Istanbul for ever the pe 
of the Turkish community, was too weak to overcome the ione " 
resistance of the men of law and to receive in Turkey the prine aE 
press, which had been invented at about the same time. Three centu ex- 
of observation and hesitation were needed, of effort and Bend 
pended for and against, before the old laws and their exponents 1 have 
permit the entry of printing into our country. Do not think that iğ 
chosen a remote and ancient period, incapable of resuscitation, ou 
illustrate the old law and the old lawyers. If I were to start Vues © 
examples of the difficulties caused during our new revolutionary uk of 
me personally, by the old law and its exponents, I would run the ri dat 
overburdening you. . . . All these events show that the greatest an oe 
the same time the most insidious enemies of the revolutionaries 
rotten laws and their decrepit upholders. . . . ar up 
İt is our purpose to create completely new laws and thus to te 
the very foundations of the old legal system. . . .87 
The most im; 
code. At th 
borrowing and ada; 
needs. Within a fe 
commerce, mariti: 


Conspiracy and Repression s8 
These reforms brou 
9! Milli Ey. Söylev, i. > 
v. OB these events, details will be found in Jäschke’s Kalender, the RIIA, ais 
OM, WI, &c.; the official Version in the Hist.; Cebesoy's version in his memos, "is 
195 ff., includi, by Rauf [Orbay] in London and Paris defending i 
haere (bp. 226- her participants, Kıç Ali has had his memoirs P or 
ished (Istiklg] "lan and Kiliç Ali Hatıralarım Anlatıyor, 1955)- 
ns see Karpat, PP. 46 ff., and Orga, pp. 165 ff. 
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(eo t who had been quiescent since the crushing of the 
rdish rebellion. On 15 june 1926, thanks to an informer, the 
ir discovered a conspiracy in Izmir. Its leader was Ziya 
c dose a former deputy who had opposed the abolition of the 
aliphate in 1924; its purpose was to assassinate Mustafa Kemal 
y throwing a bomb into his car when he came to Izmir. 
ar he conspirators were arrested, and on 16 June the Gazi 
ii pm Izmir unharmed. Two days later the "independence 
ue annal , hastily transferred from Ankara, assembled in Izmir, 
Sh the Gazi issued a message to the nation, saying: ‘One day I 
all die, but the Republic will live on” 
lm trial began on 20 June, in the Alhambra cinema in Izmir; 
B € presiding judge was Ali (Çetinkaya), better known as Kel Ali, 
ald Ali—an old soldier, a deputy, and a veteran of the Kemalist 
Cause from the beginning. On 13 July sentences of death were 
Pronounced against the accused, and carried out next day. The 
independence tribunal’ now returned to Ankara, and began anew 
trial on r August, of a new batch of prisoners. On 26 August 
Sentence of death was pronounced against a number of the 
accused, and carried out the same day. 

The ‘Law for the Maintenance of Order’ had given Kemal the 
legal authority to deal not only with the insurgents in the east but 
also with political opponents in Ankara, Istanbul, and elsewhere. 
After the Kurdish rebellion, the Progressive Republican Party was 
Outlawed, and a strict control clamped down on the opposition 
Press. The Izmir conspiracy provided the opportunity to deal with 
Its leaders as well as other opposition figures. The ‘independence 
tribunals’ at Izmir and Ankara soon extended their inquiries far 
beyond the original conspiracy and conspirators, and, with scant 
concern for legal rules and procedure, embarked on what was, in 
effect, a prosecution of all the major political opponents of Mustafa 

emal. Some were acquitted—the four generals, Kâzım Karab- 
ekir, Refet, Ali Fuad, and Cafer Tayyar Paşas, all concerned in 


the proscribed Progressive Party, were too respected to be con- 


the great and ominous satisfaction 


demned, and were released, to r 
civilians. Other prisoners were less 


of the army and a good many c > 
fortunate. Among those executed were prominent survivors of the 
leaders were in any way implicated in the 


blican 1 
ill a matter of argument in Turkey. 


89 Whether the Progressive Repu 
piracy is sti 


B urdish rising or in the Izmir cons 
ce, for example, Karpat, p- 47 P- 47- 
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Young Turk movement, such as the former Finance Minister, 
Cavid Bey, and even intimate associates of the Gazi during the 
war of independence, such as Colonel Arif. Rauf Bey, described 
as the arch plotter, had left for Europe before the plot was dis- 
covered, and was condemned in absentia to ten years” banishment. 

By 1927 all opposition to the régime—military, religious, O” 
political—had been silenced, and when elections were held in 
August and September 1927 for a third Assembly of the Turkish 
Republic, only one party, the Republican People's Party of 
Mustafa Kemal, was there to take part in them. It was after this 
election, from 15 to 20 October, that Mustafa Kemal delivered his 
famous speech to the Congress of the People's Party. Taking 
thirty-six hours to deliver, the speech contains the Gazi's des- 
cription and justification of his proceedings from the moment 


when he landed at Samsun on 19 May 1919. It is still the classic 
account of the Kemalist Revolution. 


Secularization: the Romanization of the Script? 


The new session of the Assembly began unremarkably, with the 
re-election of Mustafa Kemal as President and the reappointment 
of Ismet as Prime Minister. Further projects were, however, m 
preparation, with the purpose of giving the Turkish state an 
people a more secular, more national, more modern—and less 
Islamic character. 

The first step was little more than a formal ratification of the 
changes already accomplished. The second article of the 1924 
constitution had begun with the words ‘The religion of the 
Turkish state is Islam’—a formula retained, with appropriate 
modifications, since the first Ottoman constitution of 1876. On 
5 April 1928 the People’s Party resolved to delete this clause from 
the constitution, and five days later, on 10 April, the Assembly 
voted a law to that effect. At the same time three other clauses 
were amended to remove religious expressions and allusions. 

The disestablishment of Islam was completed, and Turkey was 
now, legally and constitutionally, a lay state, secular and modern 
in her constitution, her laws, and her aspirations. But there re- 
mained one symbol, potent and universal, that bound her to the 
Orient and set her apart from the Western community of nations 
—the Arabic script. It was this final badge of Muslim identity 

70 See further, pp. 419 ff., below. 
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vs later the former Education Minister Hamdullah Subhi went 
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essity. The old literature is doomed to moulder away.'?* 
lo 24 May the first legislative step Was taken—the adoption, 
Y law, of the “international numerals in place of the Arabic 
gures which Turkey had previously shared with other Muslim 
Countries, On 26 June a special commission met at the Dol- 
Mabahge palace in Istanbul, with the task of ‘examining the 
ing the Latin letters’. Kemal, 


Possibility and the manner of adopti 
in Istanbul for the summer, personally led and directed the 
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expeditious way in which the commission conducted its business 
In six weeks the new alphabet was completed, and Kemal 
was ready to present it to the nation. On g August 1928 i. 
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sometime Gazi Paşa, now President of the Republic, appeared in 
a new role—that of schoolmaster. The Republican People’s Party 
was holding a féte that night, in the park at Seraglio Point, an 
many of its leading figures were present. Towards eleven o’clock 
the President himself appeared, and after a while he rose tO 
address them. 

My friends [he said], our rich and harmonious language will now be 
able to display itself with new Turkish letters. We must free ourselves 
from these incomprehensible signs, that for centuries have held our 
minds in an iron vice. You must learn the new Turkish letters quickly. 
Teach them to your compatriots, to women and to men, to porters 
and to boatmen. Regard it as a patriotic and national duty . . - aP 
when you perform that duty, bear in mind that for a nation to consist 
of 10 or 20 per cent. of literates and 80 or go per cent. of illiterates is 
shameful. . . . The fault is not ours; it is of those who failed to under” 
stand the character of the Turk and bound his mind in chains. Now is 
the time to eradicate the errors of the past. We shall repair these errors 
and in doing so I want the participation of all our compatriots. - * * 


Our nation will show, with its script and with its mind, that its plac 
is with the civilized world.72 


After this call to mobilization, the Gazi set out on a tour of the 
country, teaching and examining the populace in village squares, 
schoolrooms, town halls, and cafés. The Prime Minister and other 
dignitaries followed his example, and soon all Turkey was a school- 
room, with the nation’s intellectuals, armed with blackboard and 
easel, teaching the people to read and write the new script- 
On 1 November 1928 the Assembly, on the first day of its new 
session, resolved to present the new alphabet to Mustafa Kemal 
on a golden tablet; on 3 November they passed a law establishing 
the new Turkish script and prohibiting the public use of the 
Arabic alphabet for the Turkish language after the end of the 
year. A few days later examinations were held to test the literacy 
of civil servants in the new script, and on 11 November a cabinet 
decision laid down the regulations of the ‘School of the Nation’. 
‘Articles 3 and 4 read: ‘Every male and female Turkish citizen is 
a member of this organization’ ; ‘The chief instructor of the School 
of the Nation is His Excellency the President of the Republic, 
Gazi Mustafa uen "m t versions in Söylev, ii Hi 

s Ri i. 32-33: jant versi in Söylev, ii. 254—5; Hist., pp. . 
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Experiment with Democracy 

for he law authorizing emergency powers was renewed in 1927 

E à further period of two years. ^n 4 March 1929 it was allowed 

K run out, and the government announced that it would not be 

Xtended. At first there was no response to this relaxation of 

administrative control. Then, in December 1929, a new news- 
d attracted atten- 


rate Yarn (Tomorrow), began to appear an 
lon by its criticisms of the government. As in 1924, the attack was 


Dot levelled against Kemal but against the Prime Minister Ismet 


and especially against his economic policies. In April the paper 
e day, and on 17 May its editor, Arif Oruç 
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ment officials.” 
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This mild reaction presaged a second experiment with a toler- 
ated opposition. The first hint came from Mustafa Kemal himself, 
who mentioned at a ball in Yalova that a new party was about Lo 
be formed. On g August 1930 Fethi, back in Turkey from his 
embassy in Paris, wrote a letter to Mustafa Kemal complaining 
of the failure of the government’s fiscal and economic policies, of 
the lack of free criticism in the Assembly, and of the resulting 
irresponsibility of the cabinet. What was needed, he said, was an 
Opposition, and he therefore requested the President’s views on 
his proposal to found a new party. Kemal replied reaffirming his 
belief in freedom of discussion, and expressing his gratification at 
Fethi’s acceptance of the basic principles of the secular Republic. 
The letter and reply were duly published, and on 12 August Fethi 
submitted the constitution of the Free Republican Party to the 
acting Vali of Istanbul with the request that it be registered in 
accordance with the law of associations. The programme 1 
cluded greater freedom, lower taxes, better and less government. 

The Short and unhappy life of the Free Republican Party 
remains an obscure episode in the history of the Turkish Republic, 
and has given rise to many different explanations. Some believe 
that Mustafa Kemal really wished to create a multi-party 
democracy in Turkey, and abandoned the attempt only when 
reactionary violence proved that it was premature. Others have 
said that he aimed only at a tame, manageable opposition tO 
release tension during a time of economic crisis, and crushed it 
When it seemed to be getting out of hand. Others again have 
interpreted the episode as a disagreement between Kemal and 
Ismet, the former seeking a counterweight to Ismet and the 
People's Party, the latter finally convincing him that the expert- 
ment was too dangerous. Certainly the Free Republican Party; 
founded by the authority of Mustafa Kemal and operating under 
his close supervision, was far less independent than the Pro- 
gressive Party of 1924, and looked even less like a serious alter- 
native to the party in power." 

Whatever the truth of the matter, it soon became clear that 
the experiment was both premature and dangerous. Fethi and 
Ismet were careful to maintain the fullest courtesy and friendliness 

76 Tunaya, Partiler, pp. 622 ff. Ahmet Ağaoğlu, Serbest Fırka hatiraları (Istanbul, 
n.d.); Süreyya Ilmen, Zavallı Serbest Fırka (1951); Frey, Elite (1965), pp. 335-43. 
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to A ets 
Wards one another, but the appearance of a licensed opposiaen 


ri 3 
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> many different quarters. Fethi's speeches were followed by 
Elife and disturbances, and there were ominous sBrrings in the 
Hon. a provinces. Finally, in November, the Gazi’s loyal opposi- 
ne as disbanded. On 15 November Fethi accused the govern- 
Shee, in the Assembly, of electoral malpractices, and shortly 

at n announced his decision to dissolve the Free Republican 
Beck ecause struggle against the Gazi was impossible’.78 This 
DE t was made known to the Ministry of the Interior in a letter 
e íi ovember 1930. Two other minor parties that had appeared 
sd out the same time, the Popular Republican Party and the 

inute Workers’ and Peasants’ Party, were dissolved by direct 
Bovernment order.” 
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imports from the more advanced industrial countries, for which 
She paid with exports of raw materials. With the fallin prices, the 
Turkish leaders were soon faced with a grave economic crisis, 
caused by events beyond their reach or control, but demanding 


from them immediate remedial action. 
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The first measures taken by the Turkish government—as by 
most other governments affected by the crisis—were orthodox an 
restrictive, palliative rather than remedial in their effects, an 
intended to reduce the volume of foreign trade and to cut a 
government expenditure, Already in June 1929, following xm 
expiration of the restrictions imposed by the Lausanne treaty, VE 

sembly had approved a new tariff law; it was intended to o" 
ee ary protection to the nascent Turkish industries which Lan 
Kemalist régime had been trying almost since its inception, n 
Without much Success, to foster. The new tariff came into inp 
I October 1929, just before the beginning of the depression, a 5 
the emphasis of Turkish fiscal policy was inevitably shifted ae 
the original objective of fostering industry to the immediate pe i 
for restriction and protection. On 4 December restrictions W' a 
imposed on currency dealings and purchases abroad, and ad 
rate of the Turkish pound dropped to TLr1.10 to the pou 
Sterling, Je 

These, and other measures that followed, transformed » 
balance of trade in Turkey's favour, and gave some measure i 
protection to local products; in time they placed the whole for e 
irade of the country under government control. The Tur h 
leaders were, however, well aware that these restrictions, e 
helpful in their immediate effects. did nothing to bring t 
what the country most needed—an economic expansion t the 
would develop her resources, endow her with industry, raise a 
standard of living of the people, and make her less vulnerable 3 
the vagaries of international trade. But how was such an expansio 
to be accomplished ? 

The depresion of 1929, and the hardships that resulted from 
it, brought a revival of anti-Western and anti-capitalist feeling. 
Once again, as in the early days of the struggle for aei a hae 
it seemed to many Turks that capitalism and imperialism— 2 
two were more or less identified —were the real enemies, that 1 
Was the West, at once greedy and incfficient, that was enslaving 
the backward nations, by preserving and exploiting their back- 
wardness. The Ottoman Debt, the Lausanne restrictions, the trade 
deficit—and now a terrible crisis which the fumbling and stricken 
West seemed utterly unable to control or remedy and in which the 
Turks, innocent bystanders, had become painfully involved. N 

Capital and initiative were urgently needed for development; 
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w 
a roe! provide them? After the struggle to end foreign control 
on forej erence, the new republican régime did not look kindly 
any ign capital, nor for that matter did foreign investors show 
lime desire to put money into Turkey.9 Local capitalist 
People rise was lacking in both capital and enterprise, and such 
ion, à xi still possessed wealth after the long years of war, occupa- 
of AR nd revolution were reluctant to venture itin undertakings 
ittle a and unfamiliar kind. The government for their part did 
and o > encourage local private enterprise. A régime of soldiers 
Je cials, they had retained much of the traditional contempt 
el ade and traders, all the more so since the commercial class in 
arge towns still consisted very largely of Christians and Jews. 
ae West had failed; it was inevitable that many eyes should 
Syst to another part of the world, where a rival, totally different 
age of economic organization was being tried. Soviet Russia, 
cani all her difficulties, had been little affected by the crisis of 
mes. Her state-directed, state-operated economy seemed 
Mune to the depression, and even the governments of the 
Capitalist West, in apparent defiance of their own principles, were 
trying to solve the crisis by increasing state intervention in 
€conomic matters. Turkey was soon to follow—and surpass— 


er example. 


Russian Influences 

The suggestion has often been made that the introduction of the 
Turkish policy of etatism was inspired by the example and precept 
of the Soviet Union. Certainly, there were points of resemblance, 
and even of direct contact. Since the early days of the Kemalist 
Movement, when the two outlaw, revolutionary régimes were 
drawn together by ‘the common struggle which both peoples have 
undertaken against the intervention of imperialism’,®* relations 
between the Turkish and Soviet Republics had been friendly. 


81 Apart from short-term business credits, only one foreign loan was accepted by the 
Turkish Republic before 1933- That was a loan of $10 million negotiated by Ivar 
Kreuger in 1930, in return for a monopoly of match production in Turkey. This one 

t encouraging (Hershlag, Turkey, pp. 121-2. Orhan Conker and 
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After a temporary chill during the Lausanne period, they grew 
Warmer in 1924~5, when a clash with Britain over the Mosul 
question again inclined Turkish sentiments away from the West 
and towards the Soviets, and led to the signature of a Russo- 
Turkish treaty of friendship on 17 December 1925. 

This diplomatic friendship brought no ideological influences. 
Kemal had made it clear from the start that, whatever might be 
the arguments for Communism in Russia, he had no use for it 1n 
Turkey. On more than one occasion he specifically disavowed any 
affinity between Kemalist and Communist ideologies, and as early 
as January 1921 took steps to counter Communist activities 12 
Turkey. In 1922 Rauf's government banned Communist propa- 
ganda; in 1925 the last semi-legal vestiges of the Turkish Com- 
munist Party were finally outlawed.83 In Russia, these affronts to 
the Communist cause were swallowed for political reasons, and the 
ideologists of the Comintern were busy explaining that Kemal, 
though anti-Communist, could be regarded as progressive, an 
even revolutionary, since he was destroying the remnantsof feudal- 
ism, pursuing liberal agrarian policies, initiating industrial develop- 
ment, and resisting the encroachments of the capitalist West." 

In 1928-9, in the course of a general ideological reorientation 
in Moscow, a new line of interpretation was adopted, and Kemal 
was abruptly transformed from a revolutionary hero to a reaction- 
ary tyrant. 

Kemalism had ceased to be a mass movement, and was on the way to 
total capitulation. It had destroyed some, but by no means all, of the 
feudal vestiges in the Turkish villages, and its social basis was an 
alliance between the top layers of the bourgeoisie and the big Jand- 
owners, plus the ‘kulaks’. Kemal was said to rule by means of a unique 
mixture of terror and social demagogy, a special Turkish brand of 
‘national fascism’ or ‘agrarian Bonapartism’. 

Kemal was a fascist; under his rule Turkey was falling back into 
Imperialist domination and social reaction.8ö 

These changes inevitably affected relations between the two 
governments. The Russian reassessment of the Kemalist régime 
led to a renewal of Turkish Communist activity against it, which 
in turn led to new and more forceful repressive measures by the 
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Turkish authorities. In the summer of 1929 these were reported 
in the Soviet press, which condemned, in strong language, the 
actions of the Turkish government and its economic policies. The 
Turkish press replied defending them, and drawing the attention 
of the Russians to some of their own shortcomings. When the 
newspapers on both sides are government organs, press polemics 


easily become international disputes.59 
In these circumstances, it is the more remarkable that there 


should have been such a dramatic improvement in Turco-Russian 
relations a few months later. The first sign came in November 
1929, when a commercial agreement with the USSR was 
initialed. On 11 December a company for trade with the USSR, 
founded by the Agricultural Bank and the Bank of Industry and 
Mines, began work. On 13 December the Soviet Deputy Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs, Karakhan, arrived in Ankara, where 
he was received by Mustafa Kemal, and on 17 December a 
*Russo-Turkish Protocol was signed, renewing the agreement 
of 1925. Relations became still closer in September 1930, 
when the Turkish Foreign Minister Tevfik Rüstü [Aras] went 
on a visit to Moscow. This was followed by other visits— 
Litvinov in Ankara in October 1931, Ismet Paşa in Moscow in 
April-May 1932, Voroshilov in Ankara in October 1933, Celal 
Bayar in Moscow in July 1935- The most important of these visits 
was that of the Turkish Prime Minister and Foreign Minister to 
Moscow in 1932, where on 8 May they signed an agreement with 
the USSR for a loan of $8 million. Most of it was used for the 
development of the textile industry, through the Soviet-guided 
kombinat at Kayseri. 

At a time when the West was still in the grip of the depression, 
the Soviets were thus able to offer a method of economic expan- 
sion, capital to initiate it, and experts to assist in its application. 
The Kemalist adoption of etatism was not due to any political 
or ideological leanings to the Soviet Union or to Communism, but 
to the sheer practical necessities of the moment. The country, still 
not fully recovered from the ruin and impoverishment brought by 
earlier struggles and upheavals, was now again stricken by the 
consequences of a world-wide crisis in which the Turkish leaders 
had neither responsibility nor control. Help was urgently needed; 
it must be taken where it could be found. ý 

s6 Ahmet Şükrü Esmer, Siyasi Tarih, 1919-39 (1953), pp. 204-5. 
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The first hint of the new economic policy came in a ipsc of 
Ismet Pasa at Sivas in 1930, when he stressed the need for grea’ P3 
economic activity by the state. Then, on 20 April 1931, ew © 
Kemal published his famous manifesto, in which he set for th, le? 
the first time, the six ‘fundamental and unchanging princip a 
which were adopted the following month by a general conferen 
of the Republican People’s Party, and later incorporated in e 
constitution. They are still represented by the six arrows of i le 
party crest. “The Republican’s People's Party”, says the first artic t 
of the manifesto, “iş republican, nationalist, populist, etatists 
secularist, and revolutionary.’ ik 

Of these principles, only one was new—that of devletçilik, 


usually translated etatism. It was defined in the third article © 
the manifesto in these words: 


Further definitions of etatism were given, in the following yea! 
the Sovernment, and Kemal himself. The spokesmo 

Pains to point out that they were n 5 
€y had no intention of collectivizing the economy ze 
onopolies; they would not touch agricultur 


: xA T : m 
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dilatory, 
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and ceramics, and of the basic industrial potential, especially iron, 
steel, and chemicals. The most important achievements were the 
Soviet-planned textile factory (the kombinat) at Kayseri, with 
33,000 spindles, and the British-constructed iron and steel works 
at Karabük.5? 

As the five-year plan developed, the Turkish economic planners, 
though still reaffirming their respect for private enterprise, showed 
little interest in its expansion or even survival. Once again, the 
reasons were not doctrinal. d 


The system of etatism applied in Turkey [said Mustafa Kemal at the 
Izmir Fair in August 1935], is not a system copied and translated from 
the ideas that socialist theoreticians have been putting forward since 
the ıgth century; our etatism takes as its basis the private initiative 
udes of individuals, but at the same time, taking 
nd a broad land, and of the 
the principle that 


and personal aptit 
account of all the needs of a great nation a 
fact that so much still remains to be done, it rests on 

the state must take charge of the national economy.*? 


e been severe in their judgement 


Economists have on the whol 
of the economic achievements of Turkish etatism. Undoubtedly, 


it endowed the country with many new industrial enterprises. 
There were factories for textiles at Kayseri, Eregli, Nazilli, 
Malatya, and Bursa; paper and cellulose at Izmir, artificial silk 
at Gemlik, glass and bottles at Paşabahçe, china-ware at Kütahya, 
sulphur at Keçiborlu, cement at Sivas. In heavy industry there 
were the great anthracite works at Zonguldak, and the iron and 
steel works at Karabük. But the efforts of the Turkish planners— 
and of their foreign advisers—were all too often inept, confused, 
and misdirected, and there are many tales of wasteful and in- 
efficient factories, producing shoddy products at high prices. 

What we see in Turkey [says the Thornburg report] looks, not like a 
planned economy, but like a poorly managed capitalist economy in 
which most of the capital happens to be supplied by the government... 
The result [of Russian influence] is a hybrid which does not embody the 
best potentialities of either of its parents.?0 

The Thornburg report accuses the etatist planners not only of 
botching their own work, but also of preventing the expansion of 

88 See the comments in M. W. Thornburg and others, Turkey, an Economic Appraisal 
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hee on Friday, was first introduced by the Assembly for railway 
ES X. in 1920, and in 1924 was made general for all towns with 
B ii than 10,000 inhabitants. The transfer of the weekly day 
a est from the Muslim Friday to the Christian Sunday had 
i vious economic and administrative advantages, and followed 
ogically on the adoption of the Western clock and the Western 
calendar.?5 
h The Turks, like most other Muslim peoples, were not in the 
abit of using family names. A man would be known by his 
Personal name, given at birth, supplemented by a second name 
given in childhood, or by his father's name. Surnames existed, 
ut were rare, and not in common usage. The more complex and 
extensive relationships of a modern society made a system offamily 


Dames desirable; the adoption of the new civil code made it 
immediately necessary. A law of 28 June 1934 imposed on every 
ith effect 


Turkish citizen the obligation to adopt a surname wi 


from 1 January 1935.°° At the same time all non-military ranks 
ere abolished, and 


and titles surviving from the old régime W 
replaced by the new words Bay and Bayan—Mr. and Mrs. The 
rime Minister was given, by the President, the name of the place 
where he had won a victory, and became Ismet Inönü. The 
President renounced his titles and received from the Assembly 
the name Atatürk—father-Turk. At the same time he dropped the 
excessively Arabic ‘Mustafa’ thus becoming Kemal Atatiirk, the 
name by which he was known for the rest of his life, and after.” 
In the early months of 1938, during a journey in Anatolia, 
Kemal Atatiirk was taken ill. 
After a brief recovery his condition worsened rapidly, and on 
5 September he thought it advisable to make his will. On 1 Nov- 
d its proceed- 


ember, when the new session of the Assembly opene 
for the first time, read for 


Ings, the President's message was, 
him by the Prime Minister, and on 10 November a stunned and 
anguished nation learned that the great leader who had guided 

"The Turkish fatherland’, 


it for nearly twenty years was dead. 
Said the government communiqué, *has lost its great builder, the 


Turkish nation its mighty leader, mankind a great son.'9? On 


95 Jâschke, in WI, n.s., i. 50 ff. 96 Ibid. p. 53- 
9? The replacement of Kemal by the allegedly more Turkish-sounding Kamal was 


of brief duration, and did not pass into common usage. 


98 JA, i. 798. 
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n was placed on board a tor pedo 
the battleship Yavuz, the for ial 
d at Izmit and taken by a Tiar 
as consigned, with full mi re 
€mporary tomb in the Ethnographical Muse 


Fi wly 
s final resting place in the af ie 
completed Mausoleum at Rasat Tepe, on the outskirts 
Capital, 


3 f 

: ae n, O 

Kemal Atatürk Was a man of swift and decisive asper: n 
Sudden and often violent decision, A tough and brilliant neant 
a hard drinker and wencher, he was in all things a man ofimn 


1 : ten 
will and abounding Vitality. By hiş contemporaries he was oft 
called a dictator, and in 


this one must remember that h day; 
of other men, in Europe and the Middle East yesterday and to 
to whom the Same i i 


ni 
à Plied. An autocrat by personal a 
professional bias, dominas; i i 


yet showed a respect fe ith the 
political standards, that is in astonishing contrast wit. 


s > ictator- 
behaviour of lesser and more Pretentious men, His was a dicta 
Ship without the un 


or 
de Over-the-shoulder glance, the m 
of the door-bell, the dark menace of the concentration yeri 
Force and repression Were certainly used to establish and m 
tain the Republic durin 


but 
8 the period of revolutionary fate nee 
no longer; and after the rXecutions of 1926 there was little 


> e the 
to life and to personal liberty. Political activity against 
régime was banned and 


. ol. 

à newspapers were under strict wp 

But apart from this, talk, and even books and periodica S asses 

comparatively free. Critics of the régime from the Burnet sin 

were left alone; critics among the ruling élite were, in eek or 

with earlier Ottoman Practice, punished with governors aly in 
embassies in remote places, Violence was rare, and was usu 


response to violent Opposition. 
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E subsequent rise of military régimes in other Muslim 
nni. in the Middle East has led some observers to see in 
Nuits nis his Revolution the prototype of these later move- 
Atatik ere is, however, very little resemblance between them. 
Menge. was not a revolutionary junior officer seizing power by 
ae état, but a general and a pasha, taking control by gradual, 
od " reluctant steps in a moment of profound national crisis. He 
and pe though imbued with new ideas, were by status 
mili abit men of the old Ottoman ruling élite, with centuries of 
tary and Imperial experience. Even after the destruction of 
im Empire and the banishment of the dynasty, they still had the 
ee and authority to demand—and receive—obedience, 
2 que either to court popularity or enforce submission. And 
ey were able to carry through their Revolution by a kind of 
Paternalistic guidance, without resort to the whole monstrous 
gi of demagogy and repression familiar in the European 
ctatorships and their imitations elsewhere. 
It was as a soldier that Atatürk first rose to lead his people— 


E the brilliant and inspired leader who snatched the Sick Man of 
urope from his death-bed and infused him with a new life and 
the heroic mode—in 


a His first great achievements Were in 
ashioning an army, a movement, and a nation from the débris of 


the shattered Empire and driving the invaders from the national 


Soil. 
Yet it is not in these achievements, great as they were, that the 
s it lie in his realization 


true greatness of Atatürk lies. Rather doe 

that all this was enough—and yet not enough; that the military 
task was completed, and another, very different one remained. 
In 1923, at the moment of his triumph, there were many oppor- 
tunities which might have tempted a military commander to seek 
more glory, or a nationalist leader to arouse new passions. He 
renounced them all, and with a realism, restraint, and moderation 
unusual among heroes, warned his people against all such heady 
adventures. The next task was at home—for when all the in- 
vaders, military, financial, political, had gone, there still remained 
the problem of rebuilding the country, already backward, now 
farther weakened by long years of war and internal struggle. 
It is the supreme merit of Kemal Atatürk that he—the Ottoman 
soldier, the victorious hero, was able to see this, and to make the 
immense effort of imagination and courage that it required of him. 


€ nationalist, Positivist, and best 

he two dominant beliefs of his ale in 
in the Turkish nation and in Progress; the future of both lay 
Civilization, which for him 


NO arrogant trampli 


» NO neurotic rej 
national past, The Turks 


ment, who had gon 


:vilized 
place in the community of me 
urks’, he Said in 1924, ‘are the fri SEN for a 
civilized nations, ntri » but civilization is OA Ty 
- art in this single civilization. Bist 
» Kemal Atatürk was well tif Turkey 
odernization Was worthless, and that if maro 
was to hold her Own in the World of our time, fundam 


d caused 4 
€ too violent and abrupt, an 

r € with the reli ious and 

uptur g 


that was harmful in its effects on 


99 Baydar, P. 49. 
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Whatever views one may hold on these points, this much is 

indisputable—that, at the darkest moment in their history, the 

Kemalist Revolution brought new life and hope to the Turkish 

people, restored their energies and selfrespect, and set them 

firmly on the road not only to independence, but to that rarer and 
more precious thing that is freedom. 


CHAPTER IX 


The Republic after Kemal 


Any human being who believes that the destinies of other human beings mi 

wholly upon him Personally is a petty man, failing to grasp the most elemen * 
facis. Every man is doomed to perish physically. The only way to stay happ 

while we live is to work, not for ourselves, but ‘Sor those to come. 8. 
KEMAL ATATÜRK, March 193 

The ultimate results of 
t. 


fect hasty and radical changes in Society, 


MILOVAN DJILAS, ‘The New Class’, 1957: 


On ır November 1938, the day 
National Assem 


Ismet Inönü, his 


after Atatürk's death, the ge 
unanimously voted to app gu 
lifelong friend and closest collaborator, as n: 
al decision seems to have rested with three Staff, 
evzi Çakmak, the Chief of met 
» a banker and economist who had r eplaced E on 
inister in September 1937. They agree si- 
Ismet as President, and co-operated in ensuring a smooth ig 
: le and Continuous régime. The first President o > 
Turkish Republic was dead, but the Republic lived, and the seco 


p Prime 
Mini D 1939 Celâl B was replaced as à 
inister by Dr. Refik Say âl Bayar was rep 


; l a mer€ 
opposition was crushed; no new opposition, offering not 
return to the past but a diff 


schools that had never known any régime but the Republic. ya 
It was as well that Inönü could count on a tranquil an 
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country, for difficult and dangerous times lay ahcad. When 
Atatürk died, the war clouds were already gathering over Europe 
and there is an oral tradition that his last political testament to 
his people had been ‘to be as ready as possible and then, come 
what might, to stay on England's side, because that side was 
certain to win in the long run’. 

Authentic or not, this dictum seems to have expressed the views 
at least of Ismet Inönü, who on 19 October 1939 signed a treaty 
of alliance with Great Britain and France. But by the summer of 
1940 there were few in Turkish government circles who shared 
them. Yakup Kadri Karaosmanoğlu, then Turkish ambassador 
at The Hague, has described how, when he returned to Ankara, 
after a shattering ordeal, in May 1940, and was ‘bold enough’ to 
state his belief that England would not be defeated, ‘among all our 
statesmen only Ismet Inönü and Refik Saydam took me seriously’. 
The Secretary-General of the Ministry, far from attaching any 
importance to his views, accused him of misleading the President 
with false information.? 

The fall of France, the hostile attitude of Russia, and the 
extension of German power or influence over most of Europe led 
the Turkish government to the conclusion that nothing would be 
gained by provoking a German invasion and an almost certain 
German conquest. They therefore decided, in June 1940, not to 
fulfil their obligations under the treaty of alliance. Instead, they 


embarked on a policy of uneasy and ambiguous neutrality, in 
which the one firm and guiding principle was the determination 
Turkish opinion 


not to repeat the tragic error of October 1914- 
was, to a large extent, sympathetic to the Allies, but from 1940 
that sympathy was vitiated by a widespread conviction that the 
Axis would win; in June 1941, when German expansion in the 
Balkans had brought the German armies within 100 miles of 
Istanbul, the Turks tried to insure themselves by signing a friend- 
ship and trade agreement with Germany, in which, however, they 
stipulated that Turkey would maintain her treaty obligations to 


Britain. 

After the Geri 
towards the Axis began to 
mas and R. N. Frye, The United States and Turkey and Iran (1951), 


man attack on Russia in 1941, Turkish feelings 
assume a more positive form. Russia 


1 Lewis V. Tho 


p. 89. 
3 Karaosmanoğlu, Zoraki Diplomat (1955), PP- 34-35- 


uU 
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was after all their ancient hereditary enemy, against whose relent- 
less southward advance they had been fighting a desperate 
rearguard defence for centuries; and the scanty reserve of ped 
will built up during the period of revolutionary fraternity ha 
been dissipated by Soviet hectoring in 1939. In attacking aero 
the Germans won the Support of an important body of Turkis 
opinion, and added genuine Sympathy to the previous calculation. 
The Allies, of course, increased their pressure on Turkey to Join 
what was now becoming the Grand Alliance. On 3 December 1941 
President Roosevelt extended lease-lend aid to Turkey;in February 
1943 Mr. Churchill visited Turkey and met Turkish statesmen at 
Adana; in December 1943 President Inönü went to Cairo to me 
the British and American leaders. But Inönü still hung back, an f 
Turkish opinion in Beneral supported him in his policy o 
neutrality. One of the main considerations was mistrust of Russia, 
and the widespread fecling that Nazi conquest and Soviet libera- 
üon were equally to be feared. ‘What we would really like’, 
remarked a Turk during the war, *would be for the Germans to 
destroy Russia and for the Allies to destroy Germany. Then we 
would feel safe.’ This proved impossible to arrange, and by 1943 
the ruling circles in Ankara began to realize that the Axis em 
Was in any case doomed to defeat. From this time on the Tur 
began to enter into ever closer economic and military relations 
with the West, and aided the Allied cause in a variety of ways. 
In August 1944 they broke off diplomatic relations with Germany, 
and on 23 February 1945 declared war on Germany in order to 
comply with the formalities of entry to the United Nations Con- 
ference in San Francisco. , , d 
The war years subjected Turkey to severe economic strains, an 
increased the scale and severity of government intervention in 
economic life. The etatist laws already provided the framework 
fora system of wartime controls, and a ‘National Defence Law , 
approved on 18 January 1940, gave the government me 
emergency economic powers. The second five-year plan, ee 
in 1939, was nullified by the high rate of military expenditure an 
the shortage of raw materials, and even agricultural production 
was adversely affected by the maintenance of partial mobiliz- 
i 8 
E trade, on the other hand, flourished. Turkish products 
3 Hershlag, Turkey, pp. 177 ff. 
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e d demand, and were sold at strategic rather than 
of governm prices. This development, coupled with the high rate 
ties, led t eus expenditure and the shortage of essential commodi- 
Were bei o a considerable inflationary pressure. Great fortunes 
Istanbul. T made by the merchants, brokers, and agents in 
absence tae because of tax evasion, but mostly because of the 
Collecti of any effective modern system of tax assessment and 
on, these fortunes were substantially exempt from taxation 


o 
ur by the government. s 
genc ağ circumstances, the government decided on an emer- 
iğ scal measure—a capital levy- Such a levy, in a country 
eve a through an economic and financial crisis, could be consid- 
íi s normal and justifiable, as a means of collecting revenue and 
the x instrument of control over the national economy. In fact, 
evy was conceived and applied ina manner neither normal 


nor justifiable.5 
3 The Varlık Vergisi (capit 
Y the Assembly on 11 N 


next day,e 
Two groups had made the largest profits from the war; the large 


farmers, who had gained enormously from the rise in agricultural 
Prices, and the merchants and middlemen of Istanbul, who had 


cen in a position to exploit both the high value of Turkish exports 
:mports. The farmers con- 


and the desperate shortage of ne r 
sisted almost entirely of Muslim Turks; the merchants were still 
largely, though not entirely, members of the three minority com- 
munities, the Greeks, Jews, and Armenians. 


alled, was approved 


al tax), as it was C i 
nd came into force 


ovember 1942, & 


the most accessible being those of L. 


4 Ibid. pp. 179-80- 11 
6 Th counts of the capital levy, n 
v. uere ere GA rs Lewis in the books already cited. For a detailed and docu- 
P fficial see the work of Faik Okte, cited below. 


mented account by a 5€? à 
6 Faik Ökte, the Defterdar (Director of Finance) of Istanbul, has adore ME 
When the details of the law were pe m the press, his former Professor at the 
Faculty of Economics telephoned him carly in the morning to ask for explanations. 
The conversation, 23 he relates it, ran 25 follows: 
* Faik, my boys the text of the cap! 
—Yes, Professor. J n à; 
— Naturally the journalists got it wrong, they gave an incomplete text. . 
— No, in all the newsPal I saw te text was complete. . . . èa 
—How 50, complete! No provision for objections or appeal! No indication of th 
rate of taxation: =.” - EA à 
kind of tax it is, Professor. 
all p D 3 
=e ay” mad” (Varlık Vergisi Faciası (1951), p. 64.) 
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The tax law provided for a levy on property owners, owners of 
large farms, business men, and certain categories of taxpayers, 


assessments would be ma, 
with their opinions’. 


if they had been non-Muslim Turkish citizens, thus provoking iet 
intervention of the foreign embassies and consulates on behalf o 


Early in January 1943 the press began to publish lists of — 
of defaulters, together with the amounts of their assessments, ks 
it was announced that they would be sent to break stones for the 
Dew road at Askale. On 12 January the press announced elexa- 
tions for salaried persons, minors, women, the aged, and the sick. 
The remaining defaulters would be deported, and wouldhave to pay 
the cost of their transport, food, and medical treatment if required. 
Tax defaulters serving with the colours would be transferred 
to the forced labour camps on completing their military service. 


* Except for Jewish subjects of the Axis states, who were excluded from this privilege 
(Okte, p. 81). 
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allowed, taxpayers had a constitu- 


anuary more than 10,000 petitions 
ost all of which 


Pie wee appeals were not 
ie a right of petition, and by J: 
s re received by the Revenue Department, alm 
ao rejected. Only a number of assessments, on persons already 
cad or businesses already bankrupt, were cancelled. Arrests and 
Seizures of property went on daily, and the auction rooms were 
choked with confiscated property. The first party of deportees, 
numbering thirty-two, left Istanbul for Askale on 27 January. 
The lists of names appearing in the press of defaulters and of 
Persons arrested or deported, consisted almost entirely of non- 
uslims—Greeks, Jews, and Armenians: The press, Jed by the 
ro-Axis Gümhuriyet and Tasviri Efkâr, expressed cordial approval, 
spoke of people of ‘alien blood’; “Turks only in name’, who 
Must be punished for their disloyalty and ingratitude- 
In fact, it was the loyal, rather than the disloyal, who were 
Punished, Those members of the minorities who had_retained or 
Obtained foreign protection at the time of the armistice and Allied 


Occupation were able to get their assessments reduced to the 
it; those who had trusted in the 


uslim level or something near 1t; “O”... 4 e 
new Republic and thrown their lot in with it, were subjected to 
victimization and punishment." f 

Through the spring and summer the arrests, seizures, and 
deportations continued, almost all of non-Muslims. Many business 
men were ruined by assessments greater than their total possessions; 
Others, though wealthy enough to pay, were bankrupted because 
no time was allowed them to find enough liquid money.? Most 

or—the artisans, wage- 


tragic was the position of the numerous po 
earners, and even the beggars, ragmen and boot-blacks, licensed 


Occupations with lists of licence-holders in official possession. 


These, if non-Muslims, were in most cases taxed at figures wildly 
beyond their ability to PAY» and then sold up for their failure to 
do so. Later, some remissions were granted in this category. 

In June 1943 it was announced that the capital levy would be 
wound up by 3! July, and that persons who had not paid by that 
date would be deported to labour camps. The Prime Minister 
in a speech to the People’s Party congress on 15 June, denied 
indignantly that the capital levy had been used as an instrument 
to crash the minorities. It was true, he said, that 105 million out of 
the 270 millions collected so far had been paid by members Ka 
8 cf. ORG pp. 123-4. ? Ibid. p. 149. " 
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z ; c 
minorities and foreigners, but this was reasonable = y 
all the real estate and sources of wealth in their han 2 — 
By this time, the star of Germany was setting, an be 
interest in the tax was becoming a source of discomfort. 


. PROP) the 
Yalman, the editor of Vatan, published the first be cf de 
tax to appear in the Turkish press.11 At the end of Octo 


e 
rview to the editor ofa Vs pom m d 
newspaper in Istanbul, and denied that the minorities had su 


m s i kte, 
In a book written in 1947 and published in 1951, F a of 
the Defterdar of Istanbul, tells with complete frankness the s 


E i ich. 
the origins, application, and end of the capital levy, in which, 
albeit with distaste and reluct 


a- 
- Turkey, he says, needed M d 
ordinary tax on capital, in the situation in which she 


= E ring 
herself at that time, She did not need this misbegotten offsp 
of German racialism on Ottom: 


: Turkish 

10 Apart from occasional expressions of fatherly approval Trend dede The 
capital levy had hitherto passed without comment or ded A Ane weekly, 

ied conspiracy of silence Seems to have been first pro nm E erbe Doce Aii 
Hairenik, in Boston, which on 30 June, under the title. P TOKE balanced discicsion 
denounced the tax as a new piece of Turkish bea from 9 to 13 Sept, which 
appeared in a series of five articles in the New York erin considered the political 
described the tax and its application in some detail, ani 
implications of what had happened. 13 Ibid 

11 Ökte, pp. 195-6. 1? Ibid. pp. 38-39. Ibid. p. 197. 

14 Ibid, p, 209. 
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ye of the treasury by this amount. The business world of 

stanbul had been shaken and dislocated.”5 The tax had actually 
worked to the advantage of the black market, enriching the large 
Operators by the opportunities it afforded them and increasing the 
number of small operators by the ruination of legitimate businesses 
and the destitution of those who had lived by them.“ The tax 
had failed to achieve its economic objectives, and had ended with 
the complete collapse of the price policy that had inspired it. 
currency that we lost by this tax in the realm of 
finance was the confidence of the citizen in the state.... Industry, 
commerce, all economic life can only live by breathing an atmosphere 
of confidence; with the capital levy this atmosphere was poisoned. ...17 
The effect on Turkey’s reputation abroad was even worse. The 
good reputation which the Turkish Republic had won since its 
establishment for financial probity and for religious tolerance was 
shattered. It was not easy to build up again. 

For the Turkish patriot, the most unforgivable aspect of the 
capital levy was the degradation which it brought to the sover- 
eignty and dignity of Turkey. By imposing unjust and discrimina- 
tory taxes on foreign citizens, Turkey invited the intervention 
of the powers in her internal affairs; by then rectifying those 
assessments under foreign pressure, the government of Atatiirk’s 
Republic had themselves brought back the most shameful and 
degrading features of the long-abolished Capitulations. 

It is with this final comment that Faik Okte ends his book: ‘For 
my part, I am still astonished that for this blow struck against the 
honour and dignity of the state, we were not all of us, with the 
Prime Minister at our head, indicted before the High Council,’18 

The capital levy was a sad affair. It has been since described 
and discussed by foreign observers and was probably, in the lo 
run, more harmful to the ‘honour and dignity’ of the Taine 
state than to its immediate victims. Its effects should not, h s 
ever, be exaggerated. In a Europe dominated by Hitler's a 
many, Republican Turkey’s one essay in persecution w jd 
many, ente affair. For the Turks, it should be bes 
Germany was an essential and central part of that yeme, 
they so much admired and had for more than urope which 

ing to emulate. They had seen how the N a century been 
Germany and had also seen the statesmen of E azis behaved in 

urope accept them 


15 Ibid. p- 202. 16 Ibid. P 20: 3 
* 203. 17 Ibid 
|. P. 210. 


The most precious 


18 Ibid. D. 919 
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and fraternize with them; subsequent denunciations of m. 
tyranny lost much of their cogency in following after the outbr "To 
of war, and seemed to be no more than acts of political warfar ei 
the outside observer, Europe could no more disclaim the Germ 
than Germany could disclaim the Nazis. . dier 

The liquidation of the capital levy was accompanied by o ec 
evidences of diminishing German influence. In May 1944 pua s 
Strations by students in Ankara led to the investigation by ial- 
police of pan-Turanian groups, accused of holding fascist, rac 10 
ist, doctrines and—what was more to the point—of Lone n 
Overthrow the régime and the constitution and establish a E et- 
ment that would bring Turkey into the war on the side o 
many.19 

The trial and condemnation of the pan-Turanians in September 
1944 was an obvious attempt to placate the Soviet ba 
failed in its purpose. In spite of this and other advances p 
Turkish government, the Soviets would not be placated, an ai 
ıg March denounced the Turco-Soviet treaty of friendship ei 
neutrality which had been signed in 1925 and was due for ano x uf 
renewal. This opened the way to the presentation of a sae ihe 
demands for territorial concessions, bases, and a vi E ese 
1936 Montreux Convention, governing the Straits; al 
Turkey steadfastly rejected. t of 

The eclipse of Nazi Germany by defeat, the elliye i 
Soviet Russia by politicâl conflict, removed the two influe Ms 
which, during the 1930's and early 1940's, had seemed for a hari 
to be supplanting the liberal and democratic West and bs A 
Turkey an example of totalitarian autocracy in her path o m d 
ernization. Once again, asin 1918, the democracies had triump in 
over their autocratic enemies, and were setting the tone of D at 
gress and development. And, although, in the hard years Mes 
followed, many nations and governments revised their ved 
of the balance of power and prospects, and adjusted their eed 
giances accordingly, the Turks have scen no reason to aban ne 
the Western alignment of their foreign policy, or the Westernizi 
trend of their internal development. 


ä D uranismus und die kemalistische Türkei”, 
MR nl di aad Hi e Çim zur Arabistik, Semitistik und Tslamwissen- 
Di 468-83; R. Oğuz Türkkan, "The Turkish Pres, MEA, i (1950), 
pea Dune Prends in Pan-Turanism’, ibid. iii (1952), 3-13 and Turkism 
. W. 3 
and the Soviets (1957); Karpat, pp. 264 ff. 
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The Coming of Democracy” 

Perhaps the most important single fact in the democratic 
development of post-Kemalist Turkey is that in May 1950 a 
really free and fair election was held which resulted in an over- 
whelming victory for the opposition over the government. After 
twenty-seven years of almost uninterrupted rule by the Republican 
People’s Party, most of the time without any opposition party to 
challenge it, a government of that party presided over a free and 
Peaceful election which resulted in its own defeat and replace- 
ment. This momentous event, without any precedent in the 
history of the country and region, bears remarkable testimony 
to the constructive work of the Kemalist régime, and to the 
political maturing of the Turkish people under its aegis. In a sense, 
the electoral defeat of the People’s Party was its greatest achieve- 
ment—a second revolution, complementing and completing that 
earlier revolution out of which the Party itself had sprung. 

Democracy did not come easily to Turkey. The idea and the 
desire were not new. Unlike so many Eastern countries, where 
liberty is a synonym for independence, Turkey had had a genuine 
democratic movement, concerned not only with the rights of the 
nation against other nations, but also with the rights of the 
individual within the nation. But this movement, despite its 
widespread intellectual influence, had had little political success. 
Two constitutional régimes, in 1876 and 1908, begun with high 
hopes, had ended in frustration and failure, and even the populist 
régime of Kemal Atatirk, failing in its two experiments with 
tolerated opposition, had ended as the personal autocracy of the 
head of state. ; 

After the death of Atatürk there was some deterioration. In 
the hands of lesser men than himself, his authoritarian and 
paternalist mode of government degenerated into something 


20 Accounts of post-war political developments in Turkey will be found in a num 

oç AE hooks, notably those of L. V. Thomas and G. L, Lewis. The most Pera 
and comprehensive survey is that of Karpat. For details of events, Jáschke's Kalender 
(Die Türkei in den Jahren 1942-51, 1955), OM, WI, and the RIIA, Survey continue 
to provide useful information, To them may be added a number of new periodicals 

notably MEJ (from 1947), MEA (1950-1903), MER (from 1960), MES (from 1964) 
Orient (from 1957)» and C. Or. contemp. (from 1944). It is in the last-named th: ee 
most comprehensive coverage will be found. Among Turkish publicati at the 
unique value is Tunaya’s Partiler, essentially a collection of document: ons, one of 
party politics in Turkey, but also including much valuable interp: s rela 
tation, See further Frey, Elite (1965), pp. 348 ff. 


c ting to 
retation and presen- 
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nearer to dictatorship as the word is commonly understood. The 
disappearance of Atatürk's own dominating personality and the 
rise of a new generation influenced by the constitutional ideas of 
the victorious West undermined the popular acceptance of 
authoritarian government inherited from the past, and forced the 
régime to rely more and more on simple repression. The strains 
and stresses of the war years, the burden of mobilization, the 
universal threat of foreign espionage and infiltration, all rein- 
forced the need for a strong government, and lent some colour of 
justification to the repressive measures adopted. These included 
martial law, a strict control of the press and publications, and an 
extension of police powers and activities. 3 

Then, after the War, came the swift and sudden change which 
ended one-party rule in Turkey and set the country, so it 
seemed at the time, on the high road to liberal, parliamentary 
democracy. 

The process began in 1945 when Turkey joined the United 
Nations, and the Charter, which had recently been approved in 
San Francisco, came up for ratification in the Turkish Assembly. 

The time and the atmosphere seemed favourable to democracy; 
and on rg May the President himself, at a sports festival in 
Ankara, had spoken of land distribution and democratic develop- 
ment: “İn our political life democratic principles will prevail on 
a still greater scale.’21 A group of members of the People's Party 
took the opportunity to propose a number of legal reforms which 
would guarantee, inside Turkey, those rights and liberties to 
which the Turkish government was giving its theoretical approval 
at the United Nations. The leaders of the group were Celâl Bayar, 
deputy for Izmir, a banker and economist who had played a part 
in the War of Independence and had been Prime Minister in 
1937-9; Professor Fuad Köprülü, deputy for Kars, a distinguished 
scholar and historian and an outstanding figure in the intellectual 
life of Turkey, Adnan Menderes, deputy for Aydin, a lawyer and 
cotton-planter, and Refik Koraltan, deputy for Içel, a lawyer with 
extensive experience as judge and provincial governor. All but 
Köprülü were prominent and experienced members of the 
parliamentary group of the People’s Party. 

The party had always allowed some measure of internal dis- 
cussion and criticism, and a free vote was often taken at a closed 

31 C. Or. contemp., ii (1946), p. 294. 
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party meeting before an issue was made public in the Assembly. 
On this occasion too the issue was first raised inside the party. 
On 17 June 1945 six by-elections were due to be held, and the 
government decided not to appoint official candidates. A week 
earlier, on 12 June, a party group meeting was held to discuss the 
elections, and it was on this occasion that the four rebels presented 
a joint memorandum proposing certain changes in the party 
programme and in the law. The proposal was rejected by a vote 
that was unanimous except for the four signatories of the memor- 
andum.? But this time the minority broke with precedent and 
persisted in bringing their proposal before the Assembly. On 15 
August, when the United Nations Charter came before the 
Assembly for ratification, Menderes argued that “Turkey, by 
Signing the Charter, had definitely engaged to practice genuine 


democracy'.?? 
These arguments 
majority, and the re 
turning to the public. 
paper Vatan, had more t 


failed to shake the government or its tame 
bels now adopted the radical innovation of 
Ahmet Emin Yalman, editor of the news- 
han once shown himself ready to defy both 
authority and public prejudice; he now opened the columns of his 
newspaper to the rebels, who in the third week of September 
1945 published signed articles criticizing the *totalitarian' line 
that the government and party were following and proclaiming 
their own belief in democracy.”* 

A period of acute political tension followed. On 21 September 
a secret meeting of the party decided to expel Menderes and Kóp- 
rülü, for breach of party discipline; Koraltan now wrote an 
article in Vatan, defending Menderes and Kóprülü, and declaring: 
‘I and my three colleagues have done nothing but work for the 
strengthening of the foundations of national sovereignty and the 
principles of the party. It is not we who have forsaken these 
principles; it is those who decided to expel our two colleagues.”25 
The party responded to this challenge, and on 27 November, by a 
vote of 28o to 1, the group decided to expel Koraltan himself. I 
the meantime Celàl Bayar had, on 26 September, retine “his 
membership of the Assembly. On 3 December, in solidarity 


aa Tunaya, Partiler, p. 648 n. 8. 
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with his three colleagues, he resigned from the ‘Republican 
People’s Party. 

Violent attacks on the seceders appeared in the press, and for a 
while it seemed as though the Government were contemplating 
strong repressive action. Then, suddenly, there was a complete 
change of policy. On 1 November 1945, in his speech at the 
opening of the new session of the Assembly, President Inönü 
recommended a number of important changes: in place of the two- 
Stage elections by colleges, there was to be a single, direct election, 
by secret ballot; laws restricting the constitutional liberties of the 
citizen, especially the laws relating to the press, associations, an 
the power of the police, should be repealed. Turkey, he said, was 
not a dictatorship, but it did lack an opposition party; the laws 
should be amended so that those who differed from their col- 
leagues, instead of working as a clique or faction, could declare 
their convictions and programmes and function openly as a party 


This is the right road for the development of our political life; and 
this is the more constructive way for the welfare and the politica 
maturity of the nation. We shall strive with all our strength so that 
differences of political opinion do not lead to enmity between ou” 
compatriots.?? 


S 


On 7 January 1946 the President's desire for an opposition WAT 


gratified, when the Democratic Party was registered in Ankara." 
Its founders were the four People's Party rebels of the previous 
year. They were soon joined by others, and began to prepare for 
their constitutional role of opposing and attempting to replace the 
government. 

Their task was not made easy for them. In his speech in Novem- 
ber, President Inónü had said that the next general election woul 
take place in 1947, on the completion of the current term of the 
Assembly. In April 1946, however, the congress of the People’s 
Party, with the obvious purpose of catching the new party before 
it was ready for an electoral contest, decided to put the date of the 
elections forward. The general elections were to be held on 21 
July 1946; municipal elections were to be held immediately. 

The Democrat Party decided to boycott the municipal elec- 

29 Tunaya, Partiler, p. 649 n. 12. 

3? Inónu, Söylev, i. 400; cf. C. Or. contemp., iii (1946), 669 fT. 
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tions, but to contest the general elections, in which they put up 
candidates for 273 out of 465 seats. Sixty-one were elected as well 
as six independents. The Democrat Party had shown itself a lusty 
infant. Democrat candidates had won considerable successes in 
the big towns, and would certainly have won many more else- 
where, had party and government officials in various parts of the 
country been able to resist the temptation to intimidate the 
voters and adjust the votes. 

On 7 August a new People’s Party cabinet was formed, headed 
by Recep Peker, who was regarded as representing the authorit- 
arian wing of the party. He wasted little time; on 20 September 
amendments to the press law and penal code gave the government 
renewed powers of control, and an attempt was made to stop the 
mounting wave of criticism against abuses in the election by 
invoking the martial law that was still in force.?? 

The attempt failed. Turkey now had a vigorous and deter- 
mined parliamentary opposition, and a lively and active inde- 
pendent and opposition press. Both played an important part inthe 
progress towards democracy of the next four years. The struggle 
was not easy, but the democratic forces were much helped by the 
rise of new and more liberal elements within the People's Party 
itself. 

Relations between government and opposition were at first bad, 
and mutual accusations and recriminations, in the Assembly and 
in the press, kept political tension at a high pitch.?? Finally, 
President Inónü himself intervened, as a kind of umpire, in June 
1947. He convened a series of meetings, together and separately, 
with the Prime Minister and the Democrat leaders, for an ex- 
change of opinions and, more particularly, grievances. Then, on 
12 July 1947, he issued a declaration describing these discussions 
and his own reactions to them.?! In the multi-party state, he said, 
the President should be above politics, a non-partisan head of 
state, with equal duties to both parties. In the conversations 
the government had accused the Democrats of sedition, ihe 
Democrats had accused the government, or some of its agents, of 
oppression. He found the first charge baseless, the second 
exaggerated; in any case, he had obtained assurances from 
both sides of good, democratic behaviour.32 

29 Yalman, Turkey, p. 229. 30 Ibid. pp. 239-40. 
31 Text in Tunaya, Partiler, p. 688. 32 Yalman, Turkey, p. 240. 
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The President’s action did much to help the smooth functioning 
of parliamentary government in Turkey. It also had the immediate 
effect of precipitating a crisis in the ruling party, which became 
manifest at the summer meeting of the party parliamentary group; 
held on 26 August 1947. After cight hours of heated discussion, 
the meeting gave Recep Peker the vote of confidence that he 
asked for—but it was no longer unanimous. Thirty-five deputies, 
most of them young, voted against Peker. The press at once 
acclaimed them as heroes, and did not fail to point out that their 
number would certainly have been much greater had Peker not 
insisted on an open vote.33 On 3 September six ministers resigned, 
and on the next day, when the Prime Minister asked the party 
group for authority to reconstruct the cabinet, the number © 
dissenters rose to 47, of abstainers to nearly 100. Recep Peker s 
second cabinet, faced by determined opposition inside as well as 
outside the party, lasted only a few days. On g September he 
resigned from office, and was succeeded by Hasan Saka, who 
remained in power until 16 January 1949. In his four cabinets 
and still more in the government of Professor Semseddin Günal- 
tay, who followed him, the liberal group within the People's Party 
occupied an important position. 

Meanwhile the Democrat Party was also torn between extrem- 
ist and moderate wings. After one or two minor splits and dis- 
agreements, a more serious one occurred in the summer of 1948; 
when a group of dissident Democrats, mostly deputies, accused the 
party of insufficient vigour in opposing the government, and 
founded a new party of their own. The National Party (Millet 
Partisi), founded on 20 July 1948, also rallied the support of some 
disgruntled members of the People’s Party, and were able to 
persuade Marshal Fevzi Çakmak,34 the former Chief of the 
General Staff, to give them the prestige of his name and leader- 
ship. The new party rapidly became a focus of more conservative 
and sometimes even anti-secularist opinion.35 

Through this and other defections, the strength of the Democrat 
Party in the Assembly sank from 61 in 1946 to only 31 in 1950.99 
Nevertheless its strength and influence in the country continued 
to grow, the more rapidly as the restrictions on political activity 

38 Tunaya, Partiler, pp. 563-4; Yalman, Turkey, p. 243. 
34 See EI? (*Cakmak, Fevzi”). 35 Tunaya, Partiler, pp. 712-3 and n. 8. 
36 Ibid. p. 657. 
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were one by one relaxed. The Law of Associations was modified 
to allow opposition groups, and on 20 February 1947 a law was 
passed permitting the establishment of ‘workers’ and employers? 
unions and regional federations'.?? 

In December 1947 martial law was at last ended, and the press 
began to enjoy a freedom of expression and criticism previously 
unknown. The new cabinet of Professor Şemseddin Günaltay 
announced in its statement of policy on 23 January 1949: “We 
shall take the rules of the Western democracies as our model. . . . 


Freedom of conscience is sacred to us . . .’. The next day the 
Prime Minister declared to the Assembly: ‘I shall work sincerely 
to establish democracy. . . . For the future of our country, this is 


the only method that I, as an historian, can be sure of. . .. 
Demagogy leads to dissolution or dictatorship.'38 

Certain restrictions, however, remained in force. The foreign 
policy of the government could not in effect be criticized, but this 
restriction was the less resented as there was a substantial measure 
of agreement between all parties on this matter. 

All forms of Communism were, after an interval of uncertainty, 
banned. In 1945, profiting from the relaxation of censorship, a 
number of leftist publications began to appear. The first was 
the daily newspaper Tan, which reappeared in May after an 
interval of suspension, and, under the editorship of Zekeriya 
Sertel, began to express mildly pink opinions. Towards the end 
of the year other, more openly pro-Soviet journals appeared, 
notably the weekly Görüşler (Views) and the daily Yurt ve Dünya 
(Country and World). 

Pro-Russian sentiments had never had much appeal for Turks; 
they were particularly odious at a time when the Soviet Govern- 
ment was presenting territorial and other demands to Turkey. 
At the end of November the greater part of the Istanbul press 
including, after a day of hesitation, the opposition Vatan, launched 
a campaign against the leftists. On 4 December mobs of students 
attacked and destroyed the offices of Tan and Yurt ve Diinya as 
well as a number of bookshops reputed to stock Communist 
literature.” There was very little sympathy in Turkey for the 
Communists and fellow-travellers, who were regarded as little 
better than Russian agents. On the other hand, there were many 

37 See below, pp. 475 ff. 38 Jaschke, Kalender, 23 Jan. icio: 
3? Yalman, Turkey, p. 226. 
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who regretted that, in order to deal with them, recourse should 
have been made to such perversions of democracy as press dema- 
gogy and mob violence. 4° 

Th 1946, with the ending of one-party rule, attempts were made 
to form left-wing parties, none of them very successful. At par 
one of them was Communist inspired—the Socialist Workers’ an 
Peasants’ Party of Turkey, founded 20 June 1946 and led by 1 
Veteran Communist, of early vintage. The party was suppresse d 
under martial law on 1 December 1946, and its leaders arreste 
On charges of Communist agitation. At the same time some pro- 
Communist papers and unions were banned.81 - 

From this time on, in the face of growing Soviet hostility to 
Turkey, severe repression of Communist activities and idea 
enjoyed general support—though at times this restriction was E 
interpreted as to make any serious discussion of social gare 
hazardous undertaking. Occasional attempts to restrict t 
freedom of the press in other respects failed in the face of the ne 
and potent force of public opinion. 


Social Change 


While Turkish politics were moving in the direction of a e 
effective parliamentary democracy, Turkish society had re 
on the transition from the rooted and enclosed conformity © x 
traditional order to the modern community of mobile, participa: 
Citizens, 42 , 

The population of Turkey had been increasing very m 
under the Republic—1:34 million in 1927, 16 in 1935, a 
in 1940, nearly 19 in 1945, : nearly 21 in 1950. At I ane 
time, the proportion of ee e çi mete was rising signi 

in the table on pa A er 
as co in urbanization naturally brought with i bs 
increase in literacy, which rose, according to official figures, à am 
10:6 per cent. in 1927 to 20-4 per cent. in 1935, 30-2 per vias 
1945, and 34:6 per cent. in 1950. The breakdown of the i 
figure shows 49:2 per cent. literacy among the under sixtee 1 > 
48-4 per cent. among men generally, and 13:4 per cent. even i 


40 Thomas and Frye, p. 111. : 

41 Tunaya, Partiler, p. 704; Laqueur, Communism, P- 215. i 

43 On the significance of this process in Turkey, see.D. Lerner, The Passing of 
Traditional Society (1958) ; Frey, Elite (1965). 
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villages—i.e. places with fewer than 5,000 inhabitants. Among 
males in cities the figure is as high as 72 per cent. 


Proportion of the population in cities with: 
over 20,000 over 50,000 Over 100,000 
inhabitants inhabitants inhabitants 


(percentage) 
1927 12:5 T1 6-2 
1935 13:0 8-0 6-4 
1940 1937 8-6 6-4 
1945 1401 95 74 
1950 14°7 10-2 8-3 


A literate, urban populatidh develops new interests and 
habits, and is anxious to be kept informed of what goes on about 
them. The number and circulation of newspapers rose steadily; 
the number of wireless sets increased from 46,230 in 1938 to 
176,262 in 1945, 240,525 in 1948, and 412,270 in 1951, mostly 
privately owned. In the same period the number of private letters 
sent was more than doubled, the number of telephones almost 
quintupled.*? The novel and still more the short story flourished, 
theatres began to attract small audiences and cinemas larger ones, 
and football drew vast and passionate crowds. 

The modernization of communications had begun in the 
nineteenth century, with the introduction of European-style 
coaches for the gentry of Istanbul. They were followed by coupés, 
victorias, omnibuses, trams, and finally cars. The increased traffic 
in the streets of Istanbul and the other cities soon led to further 
demands and reforms—paved roadways, sweeping and drainage, 
lighting and policing, and a modern municipal authority to supply 
and maintain these services. *4 

As the Turkish city was rebuilt and reorganized to cope with the 
new and expanding traffic that filled its streets, so the whole 
country was transformed by the new network of railways and 
roads. The replacement of the caravan by the train, of horse, ass, 
and camel by car, bus, and lorry, has made possible the movement 

43 Details in the statistical year bocks (Zstatistik Yıllığı) published by the Turkish 


government. The above data was assembled from the very useful tables given by 
Lerner, and in Investment in Turkey, published by the U.S. Dept. of Commerce (1956). 
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of persons, commodities, and ideas on a hitherto undreamt-of 
scale, and has given the Turkish people a new mobility, social and 


mental as well as physical, that has prepared them for integration 
in the modern world.45 


The Election 48 


On 15 February 1950, after long debates, the Assembly 
approved a new electoral law, in a form agreed by both the 
People’s and Democrat Parties. A little later the parties began 
their electoral campaigns, with equal broadcasting time, access jo 
halls for public meetings, and full press facilities. The People's 
Party spoke of agrarian reform and opportunities for private 
enterprise, and promised more democracy; the Democrats 
attacked them for their slowness, and demanded greater freedom, 
both political and economic—the relaxation of etatism, more 
private enterprise, and, for the workers, the right to strike. The 
National Party was more concerned with a relaxation of secular- 
ism and a revival of Islam. 

Both of the two main contenders, the Democrats and the now 
dominant liberal wing ofthe People's Party, promised freedom and 
democratic progress. But perhaps even more significant than the 
promises of the two parties was the fact that they were making 
them—that government as well as opposition were actually 
wooing the electorate, instead of bullying them. In this new 
exercise the opposition were naturally more adept.1” Eos 

On 14 May Turkey went to the polls. Of close on 8:5 million 
voters, 88 per cent. cast their votes. They elected an Assembly of 
408 Democrats, 69 People's Party, 1 National Party, and 9 Inde- 
pendents. After twenty-seven years the People's Party had allowed 
itself to be defeated in a genuinely free and honest election and, 
having been defeated, had peacefully handed over power to the 
victors. The question may well be asked why it did so—why the 
party, with its immense powers of control and repression and its 
long unchallenged supremacy, was ready in this way to prepare, 
organize, and accept its own downfall. 


«5 On mobility in its various aspects see Lerner, passim. 

49 For contemporary appreciations of the 1950 election, see S. J. Weinberger, 
‘Political Upset in Turkey’, MEA, i (1950), 135-42; B. Lewis, “Recent Developments 
in Turkey’, Int. Aff., xxvii (1951), 320-31- 
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Many explanations have been offered. Turkish cynics—who are 
very cynical—say that the whole thing was due to a miscalcula- 
tion. The People’s Party leaders, they say, were confident of a 
victory in a free election and for that reason alone allowed it to 
be free. Had they realized what would happen, they would have 
taken suitable precautions. 

Such an explanation seems superficial and unsatisfactory. Most 
observers in Turkey in the months preceding the election were 
convinced that in a really free poll the Democrats would sweep 
the country—only they could not believe, even after the new 
electoral law, that a free election could really take place. The 
People’s Party leaders must have been aware of the trends of 
opinion in the country. Moreover, the election itself was not an 
isolated phenomenon, but the last of a series of steps towards 
democracy extending over several years. 

Foreign cynics, and some Turks, attribute these changes to a 
desire to please the West, and especially the Americans. They 
point to the economic difficulties and to the isolated and exposed 
position of Turkey at the end of the war, and argue that most of 
the liberalizing reforms of earlier times had come when Turkey 
needed the support of the West against her northern neighbour. 
In 1945 Turkey, as a result of her over-prolonged neutrality, was 
regarded with some disfavour in the West, while Russia might 
still have hoped for the acquiescence if not the support of her 
former comrades-in-arms. Faced with the Russian demands in 1 945 
and 1946 for bases in the Bosporus, as well as threats to the eastern 
frontier, Turkish statesmen may well have felt that some dramatic 
gesture was necessary to rally Western opinion to their side. 

Western support was in fact forthcoming. The Turkish govern- 
ment, with British and American encouragement, stood firm 
against the Russian demands. In March 1947 the announcement 
of the Truman doctrine brought a new assurance of American 
support. In August 1949 Turkey became a member of the Council 
of Europe. 

In foreign policy at least Turkey had identified herself fully and 
unreservedly with the West. Did this mean that the Grata 
towards democracy inside the country was no more than a refl E 
tion at home ofa policy pursued abroad or, to put it more ade 
a piece of window-dressing designed to please and flatter Turkey? 
Western allies? are 
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No doubt the desire to impress and win over the West had its 
place among the motives that impelled Ismet Inénii to relax the 
authoritarian régime in 1945—just as the great Ottoman reforms 
that came at the time of the Crimean War and the Congress of 
Berlin were not unrelated to the need of the Ottoman Empire for 
Western Europe’s help against Russia. But it would be a grave 
error to conclude from this that these various stages of Tora 
reform were no more than diplomatic subterfuges. The rulers S 
Turkey were not likely to change their form of government an 
surrender power to an opposition, merely to please a foreign state. 
And, if they did not know it from the start, they must soon have 
realized that the extension or restriction of democratic liberties in 
Turkey would have only a limited influence on a decision in 

ashington to help or abandon them. 

The liberal and constitutional movement in Turkey has a m 
history, going back to the first impact of Western political ideas “0 
Turkish intellectuals. In the period following 1945 there his 
many indications of a pro-Western and therefore prom 
trend running much deeper than the temporary me ee bi 
international relations. At the lowest level, it expressed itsel va 
the prevalence of chewing-gum and leopard-skin shirts on Ee 
beaches of the Bosporus and the streets of Istanbul; at e 
highest, in the study of the English language and of English a 

erican literature and history, in the university, the schor : 
and the home, and in a self-criticism that verged at times on t 
morbid. F = 

Many different factors contributed to this growth of P 
Western, pro-democratic feeling. The movement no doubt ieee. 
much to the prestige that attaches to military victory, and the a 
fore to the characteristic institutions of those that have won it. f 
was further helped when the United eg yim ği the pae E 
Germany, in Turkish eyes, as their main bulwark, and therefo: 
model, in resistance to the ancient Russian threat. But there was 

í hat. In the Kemalist Republic a new generation had 
more than tha ity, for whom the main objectives of the nationalist 
e elsi. "been accomplished, and nationalism alone was 
creed tad y ht up in an age of intensive Westerniza- 
no longer enough. Broug! P he W iGeral tadic 

i deeply attracted by the estern iberal tradition, 
tion, they rici. not just a matter of fashion or diplomacy, 
= fhe means of achieving the final integration of Turkey, on 
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a footing of equality and mutual respect, in the free Western 
world. 

A more extreme form of the theory of American influence is the 
attribution of the change to direct American intervention. There 
is no doubt that American pressure was exerted rather strongly 
in favour of private enterprise and against etatism, and the moves 
of the People’s Party government in this direction were no doubt 
due in large measure to the terms of American loansand the advice 
of American advisers. There is, however, no evidence supporting 
the theory of direct American action in favour of political change. 
The most that can be said is that they helped to create a favourable 
atmosphere. p 

Apologists for the People’s Party claim that they had always 
been devoted to democratic ideals, and that only the harsh condi- 
tions of the war years prevented them from achieving them earlier. 
As applied to the cabinets that ruled Turkey during the war years, 
it is difficult to take this claim seriously; but much is certainly due 
to what one might call the Kemalist wing of Kemal’s party—the 
en who grew up under the Republic and took the ideals 
and promises of their founder seriously, and who began to pre- 
dominate in the final phase of People’s Party rule. 

There were also practical reasons for the change. By 1945 the 
strains of the war years had given rise to really serious discontent, 
and President Inönü may have sought to follow the example set 
by Atatürk in 1924 and 1930, and open a safety-valve of licensed 
and limited opposition. In Democrat Party circles the argument 
was sometimes put forward that Inönü intended no more than 
this, but the opposition, once started, went far beyond the restricted 
role intended by the government and became strong enough to 
force radical changes. There is probably some truth in this 
explanation, though it should be remembered that this develop- 
ment would not have been possible without a general change in 
the climate of opinion in Turkey, not least in the ranks of the 
People’s Party itself. , 

The Democrat victory in 1950 was more than a change of 
party; it was a plebiscite. All who had a grievance against the 
People's Party—and after twenty-seven years there were many— 
found and took the opportunity to register a complaint against it 
After so long a period, even a party of angels would probably have 
been swept out of office. 


younger m 
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It is, however, possible to distinguish, among the vast mass of 
supporters of the Democrat Party in 1950, certain important 
interests and groups that played a role in the formation of the 
party and its policies. One of these is the country magnates, the 
large and medium landowners, especially in Anatolia. Before 
the Republic, the landlords and rich peasants had held a dominant 
position in rural Anatolia, not unlike that held by their equiva- 
lents beyond the southern and eastern frontiers. In some areas, 
notably in the east, virtual dynasties of landowners had survived 
the Ottoman reforms, and still enjoyed semi-feudal privileges over 
vast estates. The Kemalist Revolution brought radical changes. 
Like Mahmud II and the statesmen of the Tanzimat, Atatiirk was 
a determined centralizer, and he resumed and continued their 
policy of eliminating the privileges and autonomies of the great 
derebey feudal families. By his day, it was only in the east that 
these survived in any mumbers, and even there, after the rebellions, 
he had made a determined effort to break up the big estates. — 

The resentments of these magnates were reinforced by active 
fear when, after lengthy debates and controversies, a land reform 
law“ was passed by the Assembly and entered into effect on 
1I June 1945, by an odd coincidence the day before the Four 
presented their proposals for reform to the People's Party group. 

It was, not surprisingly, the landowners, feudal or otherwise; 
Who most feared the new law. But, while the law added the last 
Straw to the growing resentments of the magnates against the 
People's Party, it did nothing to win them the goodwill of the 
peasantry. The peasants, weary of years of chivvying by People's 
Party officials and seeing no obvious benefit in the new law, were 
ready to take their line from the landlords and rich peasants, and 
to follow them in revolting against the People's Party régime. The 
peasants had got to the point of voting against the government; 
they still did so, however, under the guidance of their own rural 
leadership. 

The influence of the magnates was not the only power that 
mobilized the accumulated resentments of the peasants against 
the People's Party. The leaders of the Muslim religious revival 
that had been growing steadily in force and scope for some years 
also favoured a change. Between 1946 and 1950 the People's 
Party had adopted an increasingly tolerant attitude towards the 

48 See below, pp. 474 ff. 
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manifestations of religious revival that were appearing in Turkey, 
but the religious leaders had never really forgiven the party of 
Atatürk for the enforced secularization of the 1920's and 1930's, 
and when the opportunity came to turn against the People’s 
Party they gratefully seized it. Religious leaders still commanded 
considerable support in the country, especially in the villages and 
small country towns, and among the artisans and small shop- 
keepers in the larger cities. By an odd paradox, the introduction 
of modern communications extended the influence of religious 
conservatism. The village woman used to wear a veil only when 
she visited the town. With the development of roads and bus 
services, many villages all over Turkey have been brought within 
closer range of urban influences; for most of them, however, the 
centres of radiation are not Istanbul, Ankara, or Izmir, but the 


smaller provincial towns, traditionally and still today the strong- 
holds of religious and social conservatism. There are many villages 


where the veil has appeared for the first time as a result of technical 


progress. Á 
Another and quite different element in the pro-Democrat camp 
was the new commercial and industrial middle class that had 
grown up in Turkey during the previous decades. These were 
increasingly restive under the etatist policies of the People’s Party, 
against which they now revolted in the name of democracy and 
free enterprise. In a sense, the revolt against etatism was the 
measure of its SUCCESS, for it was the etatist impulse, supplemented 
ed by six years of neutrality in a world 


by the opportunities afford y 1 
war, that led to the emergence of this new Turkish middle class, 
For this class, the more or less benevolent paternalism of the 


People's Party had become an irksome anachronism. They rallied 
with enthusiasm to a party which promised freedom of enterprise, 
and an economic system more akin to the expanding capitalism of 
the West. j 

The magnates, the peasants, the new commercial class, and the 
old religious class were probably the most important elements 
among the supporters of the Democrat Party in 1950. There were 
others too. The non-Muslim minorities, though they too had 
benefited from a much more liberal policy in the post-war years 
could feel little affection for the party responsible for the fiscal 
and supported the Democrat Party the more 


pogrom of 1942, x a 
athetic attitude to commercial interests 


readily for its symp! 
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Popular rumour included even the army and the bureaucracy 
among those who transferred their allegiance to the Democrats— 
the latter with a very real grievance in a scale of salaries that had 
become absurdly inadequate in the face of the increased cost of 
living. Finally, there was the undifferentiated mass of the popula- 
ton—all those who during the twenty-seven years of People’s 
Party domination had inevitably developed grievances of one sort 
or another against the government or its various agencies, and 
who were the more attracted by Democrat promises since the 
Democrat Party was unembarrassed by any previous record of 
government. 

In spite of the strength and variety of Democrat support, the 
actual victory, when it came, was a surprise to all—mainly 
because people, both Turks and foreigners, simply would not 
believe that a party which had for so long enjoyed a monopoly of 
power would allow itself to be defeated or, if defeated, would 
quietly give way to the victors. 

In the event, the prophets of doom were all confounded. The 
election was fair, orderly, and peaceful, and the transfer of power 
took place with no more fuss or incident than is usual in the oldest 
and securest of democracies. 

The atmosphere immediately after the elections was almost 
apocalyptic. In Ankara a preacher in the Tacüddin mosque gave 
thanks to God in the Friday prayer for having freed Turkey from 
the government of the godless People's Party. Near Bursa, some 
peasants began to divide up the big estates, and when asked what 
they were doing, replied: ‘Now we have democracy.’ In Istanbul, 
taxi-drivers cocked the Turkish equivalent of a snook at policemen 
and refused to obey their orders—and even the policemen them- 
Selves seemed a little uncertain as to what powers they still 
retained. Discoloured patches of wallpaper appeared on countless 
walls, where once the portrait of Inónü had rested; off-the-mark 
vendors sold ‘Democrat Lemonade’ in the streets, and an eminent 
Turkish historian wrote of the election as ‘the greatest revolution 
in the history of Turkey, accomplished without bloodshed . . . and 
leaving no further obstacle to her progress’. 

The transfer of power by a free election was certainly a blood- 
less revolution, comparable, in its way, with the revolutions of 

1876, 1908, and 1923. But it soon became apparent that once 
again, it was something less than the millennium. Peasants, taxi 
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men, and others who had shown an excess of zeal in their inter- 
pretation of democracy duly received a lesson in political science. 
Policemen breathed again, and swung their truncheons with 

old verve. And the historian gradually dis- 


something like the i : 
covered that after all a few obstacles still remained on Turkey's 


path of progress and freedom. 


PART II 


Aspects of Change 


CHAPTER X 


Community and Nation 


The Fatherland of a Muslim is the place where ihe Şeriat prevails. 
M. SAID HALIM PAŞA, 1917. 


Nation is not a racial, ethnic, geographical, political, or voluntary group or 
association. Nation is a group composed of men women who have gone 
through the same education, who have received the same acquisitions in language, 
religion, morality, and aesthetics. ; 

ZIYA GÖKALP, 1923. 


The Fatherland is the sacred country within our present political boundaries, 
where the Turkish nation lives with its ancient and illustrious history, and with 
he depths of its soil. 


its past glories still living in t 
REPUBLICAN PEOPLE'S PARTY PROGRAMME, 1935+ 


In the treaty of Küçük Kaynarca, of July 1774 the Sultan was 
forced to make two humiliating concessions. The first was the 
renunciation of the ancient Ottoman suzerainty over the Khan of 
Crimea and the Muslim Tatars of the northern Black Sea shore, 


who now became independent as 2 preliminary to their absorption 


by Russia nine years later; the second was the acceptance of 
i which became a virtual right of 


certain rights of intervention, W ht 
protection by the court of Russia over the Orthodox Christian 


Church in the Ottoman Empire "sc 
To compensate for this loss of suzerainty abroad and diminution 
the Sultan himself asserted a new claim. 


of sovereignty at home, 
ys the treaty], the Tatars being of 


As to th ti f religion [sa 
e practices of T E aed d his Sultanian Majesty being us 


the same religion as the Muslims, 
Caliph, they are to conduct themselves 


Supreme Mohammedan i zs > 
eke kim ae e eee INA 2 of their religion, without, 
] independence as has 


however, compromising their P? 
been laid down.? 
i rovided the basis for claims to rights of 


, See arts. 7 and 1 of the treaty; which 
intervention foe in ea of what i^ pecificd in the text. 
2 Art. 3. The title *Supremo Califfo Maomettano , which appears in the Italian 
original text of the treaty, is increased in the French translation to 'Souverain calife 
de la religion ahi tune? İN kish version it is reduced to ‘Imam al-Mu'minin 
wa Khalifat al-Muwahhidin" (Cevdet, Tarih, i. 359)—3 title connoting no such general 
claim as is asserted in the versions for foreign consumption. On this question see 
Becker, “Bartholds Studien über Kalif und Sultan’, Der Islam, vi (1916), 408 ff.; 
245-6; Jaschke, in WI, ns. i. 196-7. 3 


Nallino, Raccolta di Scritti, iii (1941) 


litical and civi 
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The claim by the Ottoman Sultan to a kind of religious pontifi- 


recognized titular head of the whole Islamic community, and each 
monarch had become, in effect 


some of the titles and 
Caliphate, but only as j 
assertion of religious a i 


departure—an attempt, for the first time since the fall of the 
Abbasids, to establish a universal Islamic leadership, and to gre 
it for the house of Osman. It is about this time that the legend firs 
makes its appearance, of how the last of the Abbasid Caliphs in 
Cairo had transferred the Caliphate to the Ottoman Sultan 
Selim Lin 1517.3 In the hard times that lay ahcad, the pin 
claim to Muslim leadership was to arouse growing enthusiasm a 
home, and win increased acceptance abroad. " 2 
The early nineteenth century was, for the peoples of Is ake 
Period of defeat and humiliation, when the European powan: 
having already demonstrated their military and E = 
superiority, moved forward to establish their direct rule. N. ud ve 
by his swift conquest of Egypt in 1798, chad shown the = d 
demonstrating, at the same time, how ludicrously easy it sm 
Conquer and administer even one of the heartlands of Islam, a 
how necessary it might be to do so in order to forestall a conq 
by a European rival. 
"The pie. was quickly learnt, and the European pe 
wiftly staked out their claims across the whole cnet o om 
Islamic world in Asia, Europe, and Africa. In India Puea xa A 
mountcy was by 1818 established in most of the peninsula; y s 5s : 
no Indian state remained that was fully independent. In Sout ive 
Asia the British and Dutch swept away the last vestiges of x e 
pendence, and erred ihe AAT and UN, ae es 
ial system. Neare » thi : 
E 7 oim ef Avus and Russia bring important yem 
territories under European rule, and offer a direct ene t £ 
security of both Turkey and Persia. In South Eastern Europ 
* This legend, which first appears in d'Ohsson's Tableau général de l’ Empire ottoman, 


i this new claim; cf. Becker, 
i bably invented to support ; 
Mek ÖN nae Tschudi, Das Chalifat (1926), D. os 
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Serbia to new inde- 


Bessarabia was lost to Russia; Greece and 
Pendent Christian states. In the North, Russia, which had long 
ince liquidated and absorbed the Tatar Khanates of the Volga 

ed the Khanate of the 


on the Caspian shores, in 1783 annex 

I rimea, and prepared for a further advance into the Caucasus. 

a 1806 the Russians captured Baku, the cession of which, 

b with Derbend, Shirvan, and other places, was confirmed 
S defeated Persia in the treaty of Gulistan of 1813. Still further 
ussian annexations of Persian territory were sanctioned by the 


treaty of Turkmanchay of 1828. 

P The transfer of these Turkish-speaking, Muslim lands from 
ersian to Russian control, together Wi the absorption by 
Russia of the Christian kingdom of Georgia, brought Russian - 
Power to the eastern as well as the western borders of the Ottoman 
Empire, In this new configuration, not only the possession of its 
remoter provinces, but the very existence of t 

threatened. 

These dangers did not pass unperceived in Istanbul. In 1822 
Akif Efendi, later Reis-ill- Küttab, wrote à memorandum setting 
forth the dangers that menaced the Empire and the three possible 

i e attitudes of the 


Choices that fore it. After examining th 
xd anil Islam, and their dealings with Turkey, 


Christian nations tow’ ONS 

Still the most powerful of Muslim states, ftried to show how the 
Ottoman Empire, an the Muslims generally, could preserve 
their independence against Europe, and more especially against 
the encroachments of Russia which he regarded as the major 


enemy. In conclusion, 
ons: either, faithful to 


the Musli 
ims must choos hammad, we must, regardless 
hat provinces we still 


end command of God and d d İtil last wi 

ur i e 

retain ek ia cum and withdraw to Anatolia; or finally— 
which God forbid—we shall follow the example of the peoples of 
Crimea, India, and Kazan and be reduced to slavery. In fine, what 
I have to say can be reduce to this: in the name of the faith of 
Muhammad and the law E med, let us proclaim the Holy War and 
let us not cede an inch of 9 


between three resoluti 


ur territory 

Akif thus saw three possible courses before the Turkey of his 

day—defence, as champions of Islam, of the whole Empire, 
es de l'Institut des langues orientales (1897) 


4 Cited in V. p jts tur 
5 .D.S Manuscrits 1 4 
item 26. My thanks ie (o Professor p. Wittek for this reference. 
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subjection to colonial rule, or retreat to the Anatolian heartland, 
from which the Turks had first crossed into Europe. During the 
century that followed, the Turks unsuccessfully attempted the first, 
Successfully avoided the second, and finally, under the pressure 
of events more than of ideas, successfully adopted the third. 

In Interesting contrast with the alternative resolutions des- 
cribed in 1822 by Akif Efendi was the challenge to choose between 
three different Principles of loyalty thrown down in 1904 by 
Akçuraoğlu Yusuf (later known as Yusuf Akçura), a young Tatar 
from the Russian Empire, whose family had settled in Turkey. 

ter completing his education in France, he found the Turkey of 
Abdülhamid closed to him, and returned to his native village in 
“ussia. From there he sent an article to Tiirk, a periodical pub- 
lished in Cairo by a group of Turkish political exiles who had 
found a refuge in British-occupied Egypt. Yusuf’s essay, entitled 
Mp tarz-ı Siyaset (three kinds of policy) was published in the 
issues of May and June 1904, and then reprinted as a pamphlet. 
Among the many ideological discussions published by the Young 
Turks in exile, it struck a new and significant note—that of 
Turkish, as distinct from Muslim or Ottoman, nationalism.5 

In this essay, which was later to have great influence in Turkey, 
Yusuf formulates and examines three possible bases of unity in 
the Ottoman state. The first is Ottomanism, the aspiration of the 
nineteenth-century liberal reformers for a common Ottoman 
Citizenship and loyalty, irrespective of religion or origin. The 
second is Islam, the traditional basis of the Ottoman Empire and 
its Muslim predecessors, since refurbished in the pan-Islamic 
Policies of Abdülhamid. Yusuf discusses both of these at some 
length and dismisses them as failures. Ottomanism is a political 
loyalty, which Ottoman subjects owe to the state, but there is no 
Ottoman nation and it is wasted effort to try and create one. A 
pan-Islamic policy, aiming at a union of Islamic peoples, would 
€ncounter fewer internal obstacles. It would, however, be bitterly, 
and in all probability successfully, resisted by the Christian 
Powers, and the Turks would gain nothing and lose much by 
Squandering their efforts on an irrelevant and probably unrealiz- 
able ideal. As a third possibility he suggests Turkism—‘a Turkish 
in hi invaluable nary ofthe ar movement, “Kürk rag sl Be found 
396 ff. 
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an OM policy based on the Turkish race’. For such a policy, he 
D , there were fewer internal obstacles than for Ottomanism, 
c external obstacles than for pan-Islam. A Turkist policy 
Oo ool the loyalties of the dominant Turkish race within the 
of'T an Empire, and reinforce it with that of the many millions 

P den Russia and elsewhere; d the Ottoman frontiers. 
Ak e differences between the ¢ f Akif Efendi and of 
a eği Yusuf illustrate the evo Turkish ideas and 
ie mé during the intervening yeas. or f, the question of 
iş asis of identity and loyalty simply does not arise. The Empire 
t an Islamic Empire, the cham as a whole, and the 

ruggle in which it is engaged is the t clash of Islam and 


Christendom. The choice he offers is 2 purely Pr 


petween defence, retreat, and surrender. For Vienti 

and, it is the very asis of Turkish corporate identity that has 

gee a matter of dou "eussion. Islam 15 2 

three alternative possibili then it is no longer the 
of Islam of earlier 


Si 

RUP, strong, spontaneous loy: I sl; 

mes, but a new, subtler, and feebler thing, a political response 
alien challenges and influences, 


a . t 
nd an emotional reaction to i 
ropriately ybrid name of pan-Islamism. 


known b 

Yusuf’s igh rop rnatives Ottomanis n and Turkism— 
would have been meaningless to Akif and his contemporaries. The 
conflict and interaction of these ideas; and of the loyalties which 
they evoke, have however» minated Turkish political thought 
during the past century, and exercised à profound influence on 
the evolution of the Turkish state and nation. It would be rash 
to state that the Turkish people made their final choice 
among the different pat?” that lie before them. This much, how- 
ever, can be said—that in rkis epublic Akif's second 
best, the retreat to Anatolia, has been successfully adopted, 
though with a theoretical justificati n whl h would have been 
incomprehensible to Akif, and which 35 derived, with some 
important modifications, om the Turkist jdeologies of which 
Akçuraoğlu Yusuf’s third choice is 2? example. 


Identity and Loyalty in Islam 
In a well-known passas® in his Prolegomenes die great; Arab 
at the Caliph Umar I once said 


historian Ibn Khaldün tells us 3 
abs: ‘Learn your genealogies, and by mot Hie "oen 
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Nabataeans of Mesopotamia who, if asked as to their origin, reply: 
“I came from such and such a village.” *6 

It may be doubted whether the attribution of this dictum to 
Umar is authentic, but Ibn Khaldiin’s historical flair did not 
betray him when he cited it as an expression of the sentiments of 
the Arabs at the time of the great Islamic conquests. The Arab 
conquistadores were a tribal aristocracy identified by descent and 
kinship, full of contempt for the land-bound peasants who were 
classified by the places they inhabited. 

This identity of blood was at first reinforced, and then replaced, 
by an identity of faith—by the bond of a common acceptance of 
Islam, and common membership of the Islamic community. The 
nucleus of the later Islamic polity was the religio-political com- 
munity which the Prophet founded and led in Medina—the 
Umma din al-nâs, the community distinguished from the rest of 
mankind.’ 

Such distinctions were not new; Greeks and Barbarians, Jews 
and Gentiles, are obvious examples from the ancient world. The 
ancient Arabs too had divided mankind into Arabs and non-Arabs, 
‘Arab and ‘Ajam, and this sentiment lived on into Islamic times. 
The distinction was ethnic, not territorial; there is not even a word 
in Arabic for Arabia, which is called the land or peninsula of the 
Arabs. In time, as the Arabian Arabs merged into the cosmopolitan 
Islamic Empire which they had created, the distinction ‘Arab— 
‘Ajam was overshadowed by the antithesis Muslim—Küfir— the vital 
and permanent division between believer and unbeliever, between 
the Muslims and the rest. This became and remained the funda- 
mental division of mankind among the Muslim peoples—more 
important than kinship, language, country, or political allegiance. 
The world was divided into the Dar al-Islam, the House of Islam, 
and the Dar al-Harb, the House of War, or lands under infidel 
rule, and between the two there was a Perpetual state of war, 
interrupted only by truces, and preordained to end with the 
incorporation of the whole world into the House of Islam. Besides 
the Harbi or infidel beyond the frontier, there was also the immi 
(from Arabic Dhimmi), the protected non-Muslim subject of the 
Muslim state, whose position was determined by the dhimma, or 

9 Mugaddima, ed. Quatremére, i. 237; cf. F. Rosenthal's En, 
York, 1958, i. 266. 


1 For a recent examination of the Umma by a social Scientist see C. A, O. van 
Nieuwenhuijze, ‘The Ummah; an Analytic Approach’, Studia 


glish translation, New 


Tslamica, x (1959), 5-22. 
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pact, between his community, called millet, and the dominant 


community of Islam. 
The fundamental aim of Isl 
Dar al-Harb in the Dar al-Islam, 


amic policy was to incorporate the 
and to turn the Harbi infidels into 


Muslims or, if that were not possible, into Zimmis. The essential 
classification—political, social, even economic—was Muslim, 
Zimmi, Harbi. This tripartite distinction between the believer, the 
subjugated unbeliever, and the hostile unbeliever was far more 
important than such divisions as Turks, Greeks, and Slavs in the 
Balkans or Turks, Persians, and Arabs in Asia. Loyalty to a place 
was known, but it was to a village or quarter, at most to a pro- 
vince, not a country; loyalty to one’s kin was ancient and potent, 
but it was to the family or tribe, not to the nation. The ultimate 
loyalty, the measure by which a man distinguished between 
brother and stranger, was religion. For the Muslim, his fellow 
believer, of whatever country, race, OF language, was a brother; 
his Christian neighbour, his own infidel ancestors, were strangers. 
Among the different peoples who embraced Islam none went 
farther in sinking their separate identity in the Islamic community 
than the Turks. Though, as we shall see, some traces of a Turkish 
group self-awareness remained, the Turks retained but few 
memories of their pre-Islamic past and raised no racial barrier 
between Turk and non-Turk. The traditional Ottoman Turkish 
conception of the nature of the state and community in which they 
lived can clearly be seen, on two different levels, in their historio- 


graphy and in their customs tariffs. 

Until the early nineteenth century the Ottoman Turk regarded 
the society in which he lived as the culmination of two lines of 
development—or rather, since it is questionable how far the 
notion of development is present in traditional Islamic patterns 
of thought, of two series of historical events. The first of these 
began with the mission of Muhammad, the rise of Islam, and the 
establishment of the Caliphate; the second with the rise of the 
House of Osman and the Ottoman Empire. The link between 
the two was provided by the invasions of the Seljuk Turks and the 
creation of the Seljuk Sultanates, first in Persia and then in 
Anatolia. These events form the main theme of Ottoman historio- 
graphy. The histories of the subject millets are treated only in so far 
as they affect Ottoman history. The history of the Christian 
neighbours and enemies of Turkey receives some slight attention; 
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the pre-Islamic history of the Turks and of Turkey receive none 
at all.5 The classical Ottoman historians were products of an 
advanced and sophisticated civilization, and their writings must 
rank among its greatest achievements. It is the more remarkable 
that they should have been so totally uninterested, either in the 
history of their nation, before it was converted, or of their country, 
before it was conquered, for Islam. 


The same scale of values is reflected, in a more material form, 
in the old Ottoman custo: 


fiscal laws, there are dis 
Ottoman codes reco: 


slamic community, the next 
head of the Islamic state. In 


Turkish was a normal adj 
usually the language spok 
On the other hand the 


8 Sec B. Lewis, “History-writing and National Revival in Turkey’, MEA, iv (1953) 
218 ff. 


P ion 
9 Numerous examples will be found in the Ottoman Kanuns, notably in the collectio 
edited by Ö. L. Barkan and published in Istanbul in 1943 (index under harbi). 
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of Turkish national identity. The first Turkish converts to Islam, 
as has already been noted, identified themselves completely with 
their new faith, and seem to have forgotten their separate Turkish 
past with astonishing rapidity and completeness. The Mongol 
conquests, which established the supremacy of an unconverted 
steppe people, still following its old religion, in the heartlands of 
Islam, brought the prestige of domination to the traditions and 
customs of the steppe, and aroused in the Turks as well as in the 
a new pride and interest in their own distinctive heritage. 
This development is especially noticeable during the fifteenth 
century. Timur (d. 1405), who initiated the second great wave of 
Mongol conquest, was himself a Turk and not a Mongol, and by 
his time the Turks had come to predominate in the empires of the 
steppe peoples. Timur had a Turkish as well as a Persian chancery, 
and had his victories celebrated in Turkish chronicles which have 
unfortunately not survived.19 Under his Timurid successors, the 


courts of Shiraz, Samarkand, and especially Herat became the 
centres of a Turkish cultural revival. Pre-Mongol Turkish 
writings were collected and studied, and a series of new translations 
and original works produced, which mark the beginning of a new 
Turkish literature. By far the most important among the authors 
was the great poet Ali Shir Neva’i (1441-1501), who may ina 
sense be called the Chaucer of the Turks. The first major poet to 
use the Turkish vernacular, he both argued and demonstrated its 
fitness to serve as a literary medium, and exercised a profound 
influence in all the lands of Turkish speech. 

The language used by Ali Shir Neva’i was eastern or Chatagay 
Turkish, and in his day the main centres of Turkish life and 
culture were still in the East, and not in the remote, quasi-colonial 
territory of Anatolia. The Chagatay language was, however, well 
enough understood among the Anatolian Turks, and the writings 
of Neva’i and other eastern authors were known and appreciated. 
There were contacts of various kinds between the Ottoman and 
Timurid courts, and the prestige of the ancient centres of civiliza- 
tion in the east stood high among the rude pioneers of the western 
frontier. The first signs of a Turkish national revival in Turkey 
date from the reign of Murad II. During his reign the passage in 
the first book of the History of Rashid al-Din (d. 1318), dealing 
with the early history of the Turkish tribes, was translated from 

10 Bombaci, p. 125. 


Mongols 
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Persian into Turkish, and other works adapted or composed on 
Turkish antiquities. These stories were incorporated in the 
historical traditions of the Ottoman ruling house, which was now 
linked for the first time with Central Asian Turkish legends and 
traditions, and given a line of descent from the legendary hero 
Oguz Khan.11 
The Oguz legend remained part of the official historiographic 
myth right down to the end of the Empire, but apart from this, the 
phase of Turkish antiquarianism and Turkish identification soon 
came to an end. The deflection of the Ottoman Empire away from 
a Turkish and back to an Islamic identity may be ascribed at least 
in part to three successive events. The conquest of Constantinople 
in 1453, rounding off the Sultanate of Rum, made the Turks more 
conscious of an Imperial, as distinct from a merely tribal mission. 
The rise of the Turkish but Shi‘ite power of the Safavids in Iran 
cut them off from the eastern Turkish world, and flung them into 
bitter religious conflict with their nearest Turkish neighbours. The 
conquest of Syria and Egypt in 1 516-17 and of Iraq in 1534 
brought the ancient centres of Islamic Empire under their rule 
and conferred upon them the burden of an Islamic Imperial 
heritage and mission. 
k Under the double weight of the Imperial and Islamic traditions, 
in the twofold struggle against Christendom and heresy, the 
nascent Turkish sense of national identity was overlaid an! 
effaced. In Ottoman writings up to the middle of the nineteenth 
century, and in many of them much later, the word “Turkey” is 
not used. It was a Western term, used by Westerners to describe 
a.country which the Turks themselves usually called ‘the lands of 
Islam’, ‘the Imperial realm’, ‘the divinely guarded realm’, or, whe? 
more local definition was required, ‘the land of Rum’. The 
Roman name remained as common Turkish usage fer the Otto- 
man Empire until comparatively modern times, and OP y 
gradually gave Way to ‘the Ottoman Dominions’. All thes€ 
expressions were of course understood to include the whole of the 
Empire and not simply the area inhabited by the Turkish nation? 
the very existence of which was concealed.i? When, in the mi 


11 P. Wittek, *Dela M LE à la prise de Constantinople’, R. Et. isl. (1938): 
f. and “Yazıjıoglu AN. . ^, BSOAS, xiv (1952), 644 ff. 
pp: 27 * imes the term Rum was used to distinguish the old Ottoman Prov 
wo and Rumelia, from the Arab lands acquired after 1516. 
i.e. a 


inces, 
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nineteenth century, the Young Ottomans, under European 
influence, wished to speak of their country as “Turkey”, they were 
hard to put to it to find a Turkish equivalent for the name. At 
first they made use of the word Turkistan, a Persian formslion 
meaning Turk-land. Later, probably because this term was alread 
pre-empted for Central Asia, they abandoned it in favour of 
Türkiye, an adaptation of the European name, which in 192 
became the official designation of the country. des 

The word “Turk was indeed used, but only to denote the 
nomads or peasants of Anatolia. When Koçu Bey, in 1630, 
complains that the corps of Janissaries has been overrun with pub 
siders and interlopers, he speaks of "Turks, Gypsies, Tats, Lazes 
muleteers and camel-drivers, porters, footpads, and cutpugses, is 
Even Halet Efendi, who went to Paris in 1802, scems to have been 
shocked to find himself called the “Turkish ambassador', and, 
when congratulating himself on having countered a hostile 
manceuvre, remarks that this time they had not found him the 
“Turkish ambassador'—i.e. theignorant boor—that they wanted.*# 
As late as 1897 an experienced British traveller in Turkey could 
still remark i 
at the present day the name ‘Turk is rarely used, a 
employed only in two ways, either asa distinguishing term of ri 
example, you ask whether a village is ‘Turk’ or ‘Turkmen’), and as a 
term of contempt (for example, you mutter ‘Turk Kafa’, where in 
English you would say “Blockhead”).15 

Yet, within a century of Halet’s death, the Ottoman dynasty 
was deposed, Islam disestablished, and a secular Republic pro- 


claimed, on the basis of the Turkish nation and the Turkish home- 
land. These new conceptions and new loyalties—the nation and 
the fatherland—struck deep roots in Turkey, and have, by modifi- 
cation, became associated with some of the deepest instincts of the 


Muslim Turkish people. Their origin and early development 
must, however, be traced in the workings of European influence. 


nd I have heard it 
ace (for 


European Influence: Patriotism and Nationalism 
The modern conception of patriotism originated in Western 
Europe, where, first in England, then in France and other 


countries, the state ceased to be the king; and instead became 


13 Koçu Bey, chs. 5 and 9. 14 E, Z. Karal, Halet, p. 55. 
A5 Sir W. M. Ramsay; Impressions of Turkey (1897), P- 99- 
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identified with the nation, the people, or the fatherland. Echoes 
of the Greek polis and the Roman patria, drowned at the time of 
the Renaissance and Reformation by the clash of Church and 
State and of Church and Church, were heard more clearly in the 
Age of Reason. The new sentiment of nation and country began 
among the independent Western nations, where sovereignty and 
nationhood were axiomatic, and where nation-states, with well- 
defined national territories, in fact existed before the idea of the 
nation-state emerged. In these countries, the patriotic lovers o 
liberty were concerned with asserting the rights of the individual 
against domination by authority, rather than of the group against 
domination by other groups—in other words, not so much with 


independence, which they already possessed, as with freedom 
which they were struggling to win. m 

This early, Western European type of nationalism was utili- 
tarian, practical, and liberal; it dealt with nations defined bY 


visible and objective criteria, such as territory and sovereignty 
To some extent lan 


"amine , anguage too was a criterion, though it ri 
ave been a rigid one, since in the eighteenth century bo 
Britain and France were countries of a plurality of language? 
More important Was the occupation of a common territory» 
ew by the jurisdiction of a common sovereign authority: oa 

may thus more appropriately b iotism, rather 
P en P y be called patriotism, 

è t 
ts E 22 Western European type of patriotism that am 
affected the Isla nd gave rise to the attempt, fin? 


a 
on an Ottoman fatherland, and 0? 
atlon. 


The two words used in Turkish for fatherland and nation wae 
vatan and millet, and it is instructive to examine their semanti 
development. Vatan is a Turcicized form of watan, a classe 
Arabic word meaning place of birth or residence. A man's vata 


might be a country, a province, a town, or a village, according 
to context. In this > an 


sense a vatan could inspire sentiment 
loyalty, and these find frequent expression in classical literature 
but the word had no more political significance than the Eng 
word home. 


P the 

In the course of the nineteenth century the overtones a 
French word patrie began to affect the Islamic word vatan. = toits 
as the 1790s, Ali Efendi, the Turkish ambassador to the Di? 
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in describing French arrangements for s 
soldiers, speaks of men hel ad med Bi T EN e ie 
Republic and out of zeal for their vatan'.19 This was a d ve 
for Ali Efendi’s time, and it is likely—for he was not ds m 
man—that he or his interpreter was merely Ge a 
from an original he did not understand. But by 1841 le ve aliy 
Turkish-French dictionary includes the equation im aa 
together with new derivatives for patriot and akin io 
examples of their use, in Turkish and French, which are Jh x 
Western in inspiration. By the mid-century vatan, in the politie 1 
c rha aaa was in common use in the Turkish press and 

inI ere was even a newspaper called Âyine-i fi 
p rario cq pap: iyine-i Vatan (the Mirror 
The word millet, from the Arabic milla and perhaps ultimately 
of Aramaic origin, occurs in the Koran with the meaning of 
religion. It was later extended to mean religious community. 
especially the community of Islam. In the Ottoman Empire i 
came to be applied to the organized and legally recognized 
religious communities, such as the Greek Christians, the Armenian 
Christians, and the Jews, and by extension also to the different 
nations’ of the Franks. Even as applied to the Frankish nations 
the term was at first understood as having a primarily religious 
sense. Thus, the English were recognized in the sixteenth century 
as the ‘Lutheran nation’, and non-English Protestants were 
regarded as being under their protection. In the Empire, there 
was a Muslim millet, but no Turkish or Arab or Kurdish millets; 
there were Greek and Armenian and Jewish millets, but as religious 
communities, not as ethnic nations. Until the late nineteenth 
century, Greeks and Slavs alike formed part ofthe Greek Orthodox 
millet, while on the other hand Gregorian and Catholic Armenians 
formed separate millets. It is not until a comparatively late date 
that one encounters the idea of national entities transcending 
religious distinctions. Even then the idea is still recognizably alien, 
with dubious rights of domicile. R 
Rescript of the Rose 


Both words—vatan and millet —occur in the 
Chamber of 1839, in a Way which significantly reveals the con- 
; old Islamic loyalty and the new, 


fusion of ideas between the ol e 
imperfectly assimiliated patriotism. The text speaks of e de 
dynasty and nation (millet) and love of country (vatan)’, in a 
16 Ahmed Refik, ed., ‘ Ali Efendinin Sefaretnamesi”, TOEM, (1329 ^-H-), P- 1459. 
jedes 
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context which is guite clearly intended to refer to all Ottoman 
subjects irrespective of religion. Yet a little farther on, the same 
document speaks of ‘the people of Islam and other nations (millet) 
within the Empire, as separate and distinct entities. ‘Other 
nations’ and ‘foreign nations’ are common expressions in Turkish 
administrative and journalistic usage at the time. Both clearly 
mean nations other than Islam; ‘foreign nations’ mean those not 
under Muslim rule, and therefore correspond to the ‘House of 
War’ of earlier days. At no time do they include non-Ottoman 
Muslims, who, although they may be strangers, are not foreigners 
in the Islamic Empire. It is not until the 1860’s that we find 
frequent reference to an Ottoman millet—and here too it is far 
from clear whether all Ottomans are meant, or whether this is 4 
new name for the Muslims. In the first leading article of the 
Tercüman-i Ahval, published in 1860, Sinasi discusses the interests 
of the fatherland (vatan) and remarks that while the non-Muslim 
subjects of the Empire had their own newspapers, there were nO 
‘truly Ottoman’ newspapers, since hitherto no member of the 
‘dominant mille? had been willing to publish one.17 In the same 
spirit, an article in the Tasvir-i Efkâr in 1862 speaks of ‘the 
Ottoman millet, the owner and master of the country’.38 

Namık Kemal, the apostle of liberal patriotism, adopts a milder 
tone, but he too, in his patriotic writings, shows that he never 
really distinguished between what was Ottoman and what was 
Islamic. A good example of this is a famous leading article, on 
patriotism, which he published in 1868 in Hürriyet, one of the 
journals issued by the Young Ottomans in exile. In an eloquent 


appeal to the patriotic pride of his readers, he reminds them that 
their country had 


produced such great sovereigns as Sultan 
Süleyman the Magnificent and the Caliph Umar, such men of 
learning as Farabi, Avicenna, Ghazali, and Zamakhshari; an 
he saw nothing incongruous in including medieval Arab an 
Persian Muslims, and an ancient Arabian Caliph, in his appeal to 
‘Ottoman’ pride. The fatherland of Namik Kemal’s loyalties 
included the Caliphs of Medina as well as the Sultans of Con- 
stantinople among its former rulers. 


17 Tercüman-ı Ahval, no. 1, 21 Oct. 1860. Reprinted in Ozön, Son Asır Türk Edebi- 
yatı Tarihi (1941), pp. 419-20, and in the Şinasi volume of the Türk Klas., pp. 72-74 
18 Tasvir-i Efkâr, 


3 > ; Sinasi 
ey 27 June 1862, reprinted in Özön, Son Asır, pp. 420-1; Sini 
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The Fatherland [he says ina later article] does not consist of imaginary 
lines drawn on a map by the sword of a conqueror or the pen of a 
scribe: it is a sacred idea, sprung from the union of the many lofty 
sentiments, such as nation, freedom, welfare, brotherhood, property, 
sovereignty, respect for ancestors, love of family, memory of 
youth... .1? 

A practical problem of the time illustrated the obstacles in the 
way of Ottoman patriotism. In May 1855 the Ottoman govern- 
ment announced that the duty and privilege of military service, 
hitherto restricted to Muslims, would be extended to the Christian 
subjects of the Empire. This declaration, issued to the ambassadors 
of the European powers, was part of the diplomatic preparation 
for the peace conference at the end of the Crimean War. The 
promise of the Porte included the abolition of the poll-tax levied 
on non-Muslims, as well as the admission of the Christians to the 
army, where they would be allowed to rise to the rank of colonel, 
and to the civil service, where they could rise to the highest 
grade.?° 

In early times, the Ottoman Sultans had not scrupled to make 
use of Christian auxiliaries and even, for a short time, to include 
Christian fief-holders in their feudal cavalry.** But all this was long 
past and forgotten; for many centuries the Ottoman armies had 
been the Muslim armies of a Muslim state, and the inclusion in 
them of Christian soldiers would have been a self-evident 
absurdity. In fact, the Christian beneficiaries of this act of emanci- 
pation were even less anxious to accept the privilege of arms than 
were the Muslims to confer it, and the attempt to recruit Christian 
soldiers was soon abandoned amid general B Instead of 
serving in the army, the non-Muslim subjects of = mpire were 
permitted to commute their duty of military Vides nm 
tion fee, the bedel,?? which happened to coincide € y, in the 


d collection, with the abolished poll-tax. 
e es erre eT dr were able to serve both their 


In this way the liberal re 
i iri d B H 
instincts and their ideal d its abandonment were dismissed as 


I the promise and 1ts abar A 

Sun eed ted y f Ottoman insincerity. But in fact the Ottoman 

ekini js long and earnest consideration to the problem 

19 Tbret, 22 Mar. 1873. Reprinted in Özön, Namık Kemal, p. 265; cf. Rossi, in OM, 
ret, 22 " . 


xxiii (1943), 364-5. : 
20 Engelhardt, i. 126. 21 cf. above, P- 5 


33 See above, p. 116. 
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context which is guite clearly intended to refer to all Ottoman 
subjects irrespective of religion. Yet a little farther on, the same 
document speaks of ‘the people of Islam and other nations (millet) 
within the Empire, as separate and distinct entities. ‘Other 
nations' and “foreign nations! are common expressions in Turkish 
administrative and journalistic usage at the time. Both clearly 
mean nations other than Islam; “foreign nations! mean those not 
under Muslim rule, and therefore correspond to the “House of 
War’ of earlier days. At no time do they include non-Ottoman 
Muslims, who, although they may be strangers, are not foreigners 
in the Islamic Empire. It is not until the 1860's that we find 
frequent reference to an Ottoman millet—and here too it is far 
from clear whether all Ottomans are meant, or whether this is a 
new name for the Muslims. In the first leading article of the 
Tercüman-i Ahval, published in 1860, Sinasi discusses the interests 
of the fatherland (vatan) and remarks that while the non-Muslim 
subjects of the Empire had their own newspapers, there were no 
‘truly Ottoman’ newspapers, since hitherto no member of the 
dominant mille” had been willing to publish one.1? In the same 
spirit, an article in the Tasvir-i Efkâr in 1862 speaks of ‘the 
Ottoman millet, the owner and master of the country’. 18 


Namık Kemal, the apostle of lib ioti ilder 
tone, but he toğ, P oi liberal patriotism, adopts a mi 


it | in his patriotic writi never 
really distinguished Beken what a Aa oa st was 
Islamic. A good example of this is a famous leading article, on 
patriotism, which he published in 1868 in Hürriyet, one of the 
journals issued by the Young Ottomans in exile İn an eloquent 
appeal to the patriotic pride of his readers, he reminds them that 
their country had produced such great sovereigns as Sultan 
Süleyman the Magnificent and the Caliph Umar, such men o 
learning as Farabi, Avicenna, Ghazali, and Zamakhshari; an 
he saw nothing incongruous in including medieval Arab a” 
Persian Muslims, and an ancient Arabian Caliph, in his appeal ie 
‘Ottoman’ pride. The fatherland of Namık Kemal’s loyalties 


included the Caliphs of Medina as well as the Sultans of Com 
stantinople among its former rulers, 


17 Tercüman-ı Ahval, no. 1, 21 Oct. 1860, Reprinted in Ozön, Son Asır Türk Edebi- 
yatı Tarihi (1941), PP- 419-20, and in the Şinasi volume of the Türk Klas., PP: que 
18 Tasvir-i Efkâr, 27 June 1862, reprinted in Özön, Son Asır, pp. 420-15 Sinon 
(Türk KL), p» 7 
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The Fatherland [he says ina later article] does not consist of imaginary 
lines drawn on a map by the sword of a conqueror or the pen of a 
scribe: it is a sacred idea, sprung from the union of the many lofty 
sentiments, such as nation, freedom, welfare, brotherhood, property, 
sovereignty, respect for ancestors, love of family, memory of 
youth. .. .1? 


A practical problem of the time illustrated the obstacles in the 
way of Ottoman patriotism. In May 1855 the Ottoman govern- 
ment announced that the duty and privilege of military service, 
hitherto restricted to Muslims, would be extended to the Christian 
subjects of the Empire. This declaration, issued to the ambassadors 
of the European powers, was part of the diplomatic preparation 
for the peace conference at the end of the Crimean War. The 
promise of the Porte included the abolition of the poll-tax levied 
on non-Muslims, as well as the admission of the Christians to the 
army, where they would be allowed to rise to the rank of colonel, 
and to the civil service, where they could rise to the highest 
grade.?9 

In early times, the Ottoman Sultans had not scrupled to make 
use of Christian auxiliaries and even, for a short time, to include 
Christian fief-holders in their feudal cavalry.21 But all this was long 
past and forgotten; for many centuries the Ottoman armies had 
been the Muslim armies of a Muslim state, and the inclusion in 
them of Christian soldiers would have been a self-evident 
absurdity. In fact, the Christian beneficiaries of this act of emanci- 
pation were even less anxious to accept the privilege of arms than 
were the Muslims to confer it, and the attempt to recruit Christian 
soldiers was soon abandoned amid general satisfaction. Instead of 
serving in the army, the non-Muslim subjects of the Empire were 
permitted to commute their duty of military service to an exemp- 
tion fee, the bedel,2* which happened to coincide exactly, in the 
method of assessment and collection, with the abolished poll-tax. 
In this way the liberal reformers were able to serve both their 
instincts and their ideals. 

In Europe, the promise and its abandonment were dismissed as 
just another piece of Ottoman insincerity. But in fact the Ottoman 
government gave long and earnest consideration to the problem 


19 Ibret, 22 Mar. 1873. Reprinted in Özön, Namık Kemal, p. 265; cf. Rossi, in OM, 
xxiii (1943), 364-5. 
20 Engelhardt, i. 126. 31 cf. above, p. 5. ?? See above, p. 116. 
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of non-Muslim recruitment, which, besides appealing to Western 
and liberal opinion, offered the tempting bait of a new accession 
of manpower for the depleted Ottoman armies. During the 
Grand Vezirate of Fuad Paşa a special commission discussed the 
matter. Cevdet Paşa, in his deposition to the commission, laid his 
finger on the essential difficulty. In times of special stress and 
urgency, he asked, when a commander wishes to urge his men to 
supreme endurance and self-sacrifice, on what basis is he to appeal 
to them? For Muslims, the most effective appeals are those of 
religion—holy war, martyrdom in battle, the struggle for the true 
faith against the infidel. These are the appeals to which they have 
been accustomed since childhood, and it is to them that they 
respond most readily, The loyalty, courage, and endurance of 


Muslim soldiers are due largely to their religious sentiments and 
devotion. 


But in time of need, how could the Colonel of a mixed battalion stir 
the zeal of his soldiers? In Europe, indeed, patriotism has taken the 
place of religious devotion, but this happened at the end of their feudal 
period; their children hear the word fatherland (vatan) while they are 
still small, and so years later the call of patriotism has become effective 


with their soldiers, But among us, if we say the word ‘fatherland’ all 
that will come to the minds of the soldiers is their village squares. If we 
were to adopt the word “fathe 


: Ie Ww rland' now, and if, in the course of time; 
it were to establish itself in men's minds and acquire the power that it 
has in Europe, even then it would not be as potent as religious zeal, nor 
could it take i 


i ts place. Even that would take a long time, and in the 
meantime our armies would be left without spirit,23 


Namık Kemal was not unaware of the difficulties and contra" 
dictions involved in the Ottoman fatherland. Other nations, he 
said, loved their fatherlands, but none of them could feel wholly 
confident and secure about their future. Every country had its 
own dangers and difficulties. The English feared Irish separatism 
and the Russian approach to India (which apparently formed part 
of the English vatan), the French strove to reconcile order a7 
liberty, the Germans and Italians were anxious for their newly 
won unity, the Russians for their vast conquests. “As for us, We 
imagine that the differences of race and religion among ou 
countrymen might bring total dissolution to our country.” 


23 Cevdet, “Maruzat’, TOEM, 


(1341 Aan), p. 273; cf. his Tarih, vi. 18- 
24 Jbret, 22 Mar. 1873, 4 ), P- 273 ; 


reprinted in Özön, Namık Kemal, pp. 267-8- 
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Against this foreboding Namık Kemal offered his readers what 
proved to be specious reassurances. Diversity was not necessarily 
a weakness; with a wise policy it might even be a factor of progress. 
In any case, the various races and religions were so thoroughly 
mixed that, with one exception, there was no province of the 
Empire which could form a separate government or transfer to 
another state—for where could these people hope to find such 
freedom and tolerance as in the Ottoman Empire? The exception 
was the Arab lands. In them there lived a population of many 
millions, speaking a separate language and feeling themselves to 
belong to a separate race. But the Arabs were bound to the Empire 
by Islamic brotherhood and allegiance to the Caliphate, and their 
separation was not to be feared.?5 

Once again the real bond is Islam. The Christians would not 
leave because it would not be practicable for them to do so; the 
Arabs would stay because of Islamic brotherhood and loyalty. In 
a poem celebrating the ‘Ottoman Fatherland', Namık Kemal 
proudly reminds his readers that it was in their country that 
Christ was born and ascended to heaven, that the light of God 
came down to Moses, that Adam found a substitute for Paradise, 
that Noah’s Ark came to rest, that ‘from the song of David and 
the moan of Socrates, religion and reason became keepsakes for 
one another—that is, the Biblical and Hellenistic heritages 
merged in Islam—and he concludes 

Go, fatherland, swathe yourself in black in the Ka’ba, 
Stretch out an arm to the garden of the Prophet.?6 

It is in the last couplet that the poet's real loyalty finds ex- 
pression. There was no Ottoman nation, and, as Akçuraoğlu 
Yusuf later remarked, it was wasted effort to try and create one. 
The Ottoman fatherland held many nations, which had once 
been held together, even the non-Muslims among them, by a 
common allegiance to the dynastic sovereign. The Ottoman 
liberals, and after them the Ottoman constitutionalists, tried to 
replace that allegiance by a new Ottoman patriotism, which would 
group all the many peoples of the Empire in a single political 
loyalty and identity. “There is a new Ottoman nation . . .’, said 
Ahmed Midhat, ‘and Ottomanism consists in recognizing, as a 
basic political allegiance, the quality of subject of the Imperial 


25 Jöret, 2 July 1872, reprinted in Özön, Namık Kemal, pp. 84-85. 
26 Vatan-i Osmani, cited by Kaplan, p. 113. 
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Sovereign.'?? The same principle appears in the programme of the 
Committee of Union and Progress, and formed the basic policy 
of the Young Turk government in 1908. But the cause was hope- 
less. The old dynastic allegiance was indeed being undermined by 
the new ideas of nationality coming from Europe, and affecting, 
in the first instance, the Christian peoples of the Empire. But when 
the national idea conquered them, they began to think of them- 
selves, not as Ottomans, but as Greeks, Serbs, Bulgars, and 
Armenians. Against these heady visions the pallid doctrine of 
Ottomanism, so dubiously supported even by the Turks them- 
selves, had little chance of success. The struggle of the Christian 
peoples for national independence and the Turkish reaction 
against it—armed insurrection and armed repression—created a 
new bitterness between Muslims and Christians. The Bulgarian 
rising of 1876, the Armenian revolutionary movement of the 
18g0’s, the Cretan insurrection of 1896-7, the activities of the 
revolutionary committees, the famous komitadjis, in the Balkans, 
all helped to create in the Turks a profound mistrust of their 
Christian compatriots and of the European great powers looming 
behind them; at the same time the repressions and massacres with 
which the Turks responded reinforced the determination of the 
Christian peoples in the Empire to seek their salvation, not in 
citizenship, but in separation. In the end, the nationalist ideas that 
were destroying the Empire would reach even its Imperia 
masters. But in the meantime an older claim on their loyalty was 
again asserted. 

Pan-Islamism 98 


When Namik Kemal felt the dawn of doubt as to the loyalty of 
the Arabs to the Ottoman Empire, he reassured himself wi 
thoughts of Islamic brotherhood and allegiance to the Caliphate— 
to that throne of which the Arabian Umar, as well as the Turkis 
Süleyman, had been Occupants. i 

During the second half of the nineteenth century new humilia- 
tions made the Muslims of the world more ready to turn to 
the Turkish Sultan for protection and leadership. In India the 

27 Rossi, in OM, xxiii, 367, of 

28 The literature on pan-Islamism is extensive, and of unequal value. For PES 
introductions to the Ottoman variety see Rossi, pp. 366 ff.; anon., ‘Le panislami 
et le panturquisme’s RMM, xxiii (1913), 179-220; B. Lewis, in MES, i. (1995” 
291-4; and, at greater length, Tunaya, Zslamcılık Cereyant (1962). 
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suppression of the last vestiges of the Mughal Empire, after the 
Mutiny of 1857-8, left the Muslims of that country without a 
focus for their loyalty, a Muslim sovereign to name in their 
‘prayers. In Central Asia the Russians conquered Samarkand in 
1868, and reduced the Amirate of Bokhara to the status of a 
‘native state’ in the Russian Empire. In Africa in 1881-2 the 
British occupied Egypt and the French Tunisia; in 1891 the 
Germans declared a Protectorate over Dar es-Salaam. 

Already, in the early 1870’s, Namık Kemal was aware of a 
Western threat, both intellectual and imperial, to the Islamic 
world, and urged that the Ottomans take the leadership in defend- 
ing Islam against it. His pan-Islamism was, however, cultural 
rather than political—‘the way of uniting the people of Islam must 
be sought, not in political aims or doctrinal disputes, but in the 
presence of preachers, in the pages of books'.?? His pan-Islamism 
was linked with his desire for modernization. Since the Ottomans 
were the nearest of the Muslims to Europe, they were the most 
advanced on the path of modernization, and were thus the natural 
leaders of Islam on this path. The Muslims would certainly unite 
one day in progress. But at the same time 


Since the Caliphate is here, and since . . . in the suitability of the 
place and the readiness of the people in nearness to Europe, the present 
home of civilization, in wealth and in knowledge, this country is the 
most advanced of all the Muslim lands, this union of which we speak 
will surely have its centre here... - When that happens, the light of 
knowledge will radiate from this centre to Asia and Africa. Facing the 
balance of Europe, a new balance of the East will come into being, 
and in that way the scales of justice will come into the world of 
men... .30 

Namik Kemal speaks of the union of Islam as being a general 
objective in his day. The Crimean War, the Indian Mutiny, the 
conquests of Britain, France, and Russia in Muslim lands, all 
helped to foster these ideas. Towards 1870 the Turkish Khans in 
Central Asia, about to be engulfed in the great wave of Russian 
imperial expansion, appealed to their Muslim brothers for help. 
Agents were sent to the Middle East, and contact made with the 
Sultan. Nothing came of these efforts, which were forgotten during 
the wars of 1877-8 and the interlude of liberal constitutional 

20 bret, 13 June 1872; reprinted in Özön, Namık Kemal, pp. 77-78. 
20 Ibid, reprinted in Özön, Namık Kemal, p. 33. 
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government. But pan-Islamism was not dead, and ar bse 
article of the 1876 constitution formally claims the hig m of 
Caliphate’ for the house of Osman. Under Abdülhamid a mili 
pan-Islamism became official policy—though with a very di 7 "€ 
content from Kemal's preaching of freedom and progress.?! The 
was a'wide range of pan-Islamic ideologies, from the Mie 
official version to the more radical teachings of the redoubtable 
Jamal al-Din al-Afghâni (1839-97), the apostle of the oem 
reaction against the West. For most of their followers, the — 
of the decline of Islam were to be sought, not in any interna 
weaknesses or defects, but in the aggressive imperialism of Christian 
Europe, which Sought to enslave the Muslims and destroy KaM 
The danger was twofold; the establishment of foreign politice > 
military, and economic supremacy in the Muslim lands, and t * 
undermining, by foreign intellectual influences, of the basic beliefs 
and values of Islam, The task was to drive out the foreign invaders, 


; : ; ; Ez e 
abolish foreign concessions and immunities, restore the tru 
Islamic faith: 


—and, some added, to reunite all the Muslims in 2 
single state, under its lawful sovereign, the Caliph. 


Such a task was obviously beyond the capacities of the Ottoman 
Empire, but the espousal of 


liberals, nationalists, reformers, and other 
autocratic power. Outsid 


" : 897; 
310. Depont and K, Coppolani, (Les Confréries religieuses musulmanes Cis 
pp. 257 ff.) attribute a major role in Pan-Islamic propaganda to the dervish orc 


uent 
A E. » Which has been followed by several pest i 

writers (e.g. Nallino, in his article ‘Panislamismo’ in the Enciclopedia Mecque €t 
decisively disproved by Snouck-Hurgronje, "Les Confréries religicuses, la ikki 
le Panislamisme', Verspreide Geschriften 

R. Keddie, in MES, iii (1966), 46-64. 
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Islamic world by the Greco-Turkish war of 1897—a local affair 
that would have passed unnoticed in earlier times. Ottoman 
victories were celebrated in many lands, and were followed by 
stirrings or outbreaks among the Muslims in India and the East 
Indies, Turkestan, Madagascar, and Algeria. Even after the 
deposition of Abdülhamid, the Young Turks continued to enjoy 
the support of the Muslim world in their struggles against their 
Balkan enemies, and pan-Islamic solidarity was a matter of grave 
—indeed exaggerated—concern to the Allies in the First World 
War.?? The last flickers of pan-Islamic sentiment can be seen in 
the pathetic intervention of the Indian Muslim leaders on the 


question of the Caliphate in 1923.°° 


Turkism 34 

In 1897, in a mood of passionate loyalty engendered by the 
brief Greco-Turkish war, a young poet called Mehmed Emin 
published a volume of verse entitled Türkçe Şiirler (Poems in 
Turkish). Abandoning the formal language and guantitative 
prosody of the Ottoman court poets, Mehmed Emin wrote in 
simple popular Turkish and in the syllabic metre used in folk 
poetry. Still more remarkable, he adopted a word which, in 
Turkish usage, had connoted a boorish, ignorant peasant or 
nomad, and proudly proclaimed himself a Turk— 


I am a Turk, my faith and my race are mighty 


and in another place— 


We are Turks, with this blood and with this name we live, 35 


Mehmed Emin still defined his loyalty first by faith, and was 
indeed a deeply religious man; but with this new word a new 
concept of identity had found its way into the collective self-, 
awareness of the Turkish-speaking Ottoman Muslims. 


vities and propaganda of the Young Turks see Y. H. 


33 On the pan-Islamic acti : > n 
88 ff., 314 ff., 374 ff. On the Hejaz Railway see above 


Bayur, Türk Ink. Tar., ii/4, PP- d 
P. 185, and ‘Hidjaz Railway’ in EP? (by Z. H. Zaidi). 


33 See above, p. 263. 


34 On the Turkist movement, the classic account is that of Akcuraoglu Yusuf in 


Türk Yılı, i . See also U. Heyd, Foundations of Turkish Nationalism 
(1950) ps e. Ai nalis and Western Civilization (tr. and ed. by Niyazi 
Berkes, 1959); Karpat; Rossi, in OM, xxiii. 361 ff. 

35 Reprinted in the Mehmet Emin volume in Türk Klas., p. 18; Akyüz, Antoloji, 
P. 20, &c. See Rossi, p. 371- 
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Ottomanism had proved a failure. Islamic loyalty still ee 
ated the sentiments of the great mass of Turks, as it had don bad 
centuries past, but its modern political avatar, ee 
won only limited Successes, and held, moreover, a E e 
appeal for the Western-educated, westward-looking yo 
intellectuals. ho 

The Western European concept of the territorial and yi 
nation had proved difficult of application to the de m 
Empire, and was basically irrelevant to its historic pio 
present needs. There was, however, another kind of national s 
ment in Europe, that was to have far 


o 
of the Ottoman Empire. In central Europe, where there were 
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of the Empire themselves. It was only slowly, and under foreign 
influence, that the Turks at last began to recover a sense oftheir 
separate national identity as Turks, as a Turkish nation distinct 
from—though included in—the Ottoman state and the Islamic 
religion. 

One of the most important sources of these ideas was the new 
European science of Turcology. From the eighteenth century 
onwards a series of Orientalists, working from Chinese and Islamic 
sources, had studied the history and languages of the eastern and 
pre-Islamic Turks. As a result of their work, a new picture 
emerged of the role of the Turkish peoples in the history of Asia 
and Europe, and new light was thrown on the hitherto obscure 
history of the Turks before they entered Islam. In time this new 
knowledge of a forgotten and rejected chapter in their history 
reached the Turks themselves, and helped to accomplish a great 
change in the way they conceived their corporate identity, their 
relations with other groups past and present, and their place in 
the two fundamental visions of the human predicament, the 
historical and the philosophic.?" : 

One channel by which these new ideas reached the Turks was 
the student missions; by the mid-century these were going to 
European universities and academies in incréasing numbers, and 
were inevitably affected by the ideas current there. Another was 
the group of Hungarian and Polish exiles who settled in Turkey 
after the unsuccessful revolutions of 1848, bringing with them the 
romantic nationalism of central Europe. Several of these, con- 
verted to Islam and permanently established in Turkey, played a 
role of some importance in the introduction of new ideas in 
Turkey. Such for example was the Pole Hayreddin, who contri- 
buted many articles to the newspapers Terakki and Basiret, and 
played some part in the founding of the Galatasaray school.38 
Another was Mustafa Celâleddin Paşa, né Constantine Borzecki, 
author of a book, in French, entitled Zes Turcs anciens et modernes 
and published in Istanbul in 1869; in this he argued that the Turks 
were ethnically akin to the peoples of Europe, and belonged to 
what he called the ‘Touro-Aryan’ race—the Turanian subsection 
of the Aryan race. The purpose of these theories was to demon- 
strate that the Turks were Europeans, and to minimize the differ- 
ences dividing them from their European subjects. The historical 


37 B, Lewis, in MEA, iv. 218 ff. 38 Sungu, in Bell, no. 78 (1943), 328. 
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section of the book includes a survey of ancient Turkish history 
based on the writings of a number of European Turcologists, and 


emphasizes the great role of the Turkish peoples in human 
history.3? 


Of Western Turcolo 


gical writings two books in particular— 
neither of them of any 


great scholarly value—seem to have had a 
considerable influence. One was the Grammar of the Turkish 
Language, with a long historical introduction on the Turkish 
peoples, published in London in 1832 by Arthur Lumley Davids. 
A French translation appeared in 1896 and attracted Turkish 
attention. Its grammatical portions helped to inspire the Kavaid-i 
Osmaniye of Fuad and Cevdet Pagas, published in 1851, the first 
modern Turkish grammar to appear in Turkey. More important 
in the present context, its introduction served as the basis of 2 
defence of the Turks—not, as would have been normal at the time, 
of the Muslims or Ottomans—written by Ali Suavi for the first 
issue of his fortnightly Ulum, published in Paris in 1869.4° 
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after. Turcology was especially cultivated in Hungary, where it 
derived encouragement from the theory, formerly held, of a 
common origin of the Magyars and the Turks, and from the 
Hungarian desire for Turkish support against the common danger 
of pan-Slavism.*! 

As early as 1839 Hungarian scholars used the word Turan, an 
ancient Iranian name for the country to the north-east of Persia, 
to describe the Turkish lands of Central and South East Asia, and 
applied the term Turanian to a group of peoples and languages 
comprising Turkish and Mongol as well as Finnish, Hungarian, 
and others. As a linguistic and ethnological classification this has 
long since been abandoned. As a political idea Turanianism and 
pan-Turanianism have retained some vigour. 

In political circles in Turkey the impact of Turkish nationalist 
ideas was for long negligible. True, we do find Fuad Pasa, in a 
conversation with Stratford Canning, remarking that the Empire 
rested on four foundations, not one of which could be dispensed 
with: “The Islamic religion (millet), the Turkish state (devlet), the 
Ottoman Sultans, and the capital in Istanbul.'4? In this, however, 
Fuad Paga was probably expressing no more than the sense of 
cultural identity of the Turkish-speaking ruling group within the 
Empire, perhaps in a form influenced by European usage. He 
Was certainly not putting forward any idea of Turkish racial or 
ethnic identity and dominance. .— : 

For the first signs ofa Turkish national consciousness among the 
Ottoman Muslims we must turn to the intellectual life of the 
nineteenth century, and especially to the writers on history and 
language. Ahmed Vefik Pasa (1823-91), scholar and statesman, 
the translator of Moliére and Speaker of the first Ottoman parlia- 
ment, is credited with being the first to stress that the Turks and 
their language were not merely Ottoman, but were the western- 
most branch of a great and ancient family stretching across Asia 
to the Pacific. Süleyman Pasa (d. 1892) was the author ofa 
universal history, published in 1876, which included a section on 
the pre-Islamic Turks—the first in modern Turkish historio- 
graphy—based chiefly on Davids and other European writers. 


Şemseddin Sami Fraşeri (1850-1904) was an Albanian whose 
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accessible to Western influences, served as carriers for new ideas. 
Though a philologist rather than an historian, Sami Fraşeri, by 
his lexicographic and encyclopaedic work, did much to help the 
growth of the new feeling of Turkish self-awareness. Perhaps the 
most important was Necib Asım ( 1861-1935), the first real Turco- 
logist in Turkey. He was much influenced by Cahun, whose works 
he translated into Turkish, and also by the Turcological dis- 
coveries and publications in Europe, especially in Hungary, with 
which he had close personal connexions. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the 
twentieth century, the movement towards Turkism received a 
political impetus from another source, the Russian Turks Mushi 
Tatars and Turks from the Volga, Central Asia, Azerbayjan, an 
Crimea, numbers of whom were coming to live in the Oroes 
Empire. These exiles from Russia were often of a high standard 1 
education; some of them had been through Russian high mar 
and universities, They were acquainted with the very considerable 
achievements of Russian Turcology; they had encountered—an 
reacted against—the pan-Slav movement and mystique; they n 
affected by the populist and revolutionary tendencies curren 
among the intelligentsia of the Russian Empire, to which they 
belonged. At the same time they were familiar with the neW 


political and social ideas current among some circles in the 
Ottoman Empire, 
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kind of pan-Turkish movement, at first mainly cultural, then more 
and more political. Pan-Turkist ideas were also disseminated 
among the Turks in Turkey by émigrés from the Russian Empire, 
such as Akçuraoğlu Yusuf (1876-1939), Ağaoğlu Ahmed (1869- 
1939), and Hüseyinzade Ali (1864-1941). 

Pan-Turkist ideas found little support among the Young Turk 
groups in exile, and such occasional expressions of them as 
Akçuraoğlu Yusuf’s article, cited above, were either disregarded 
or refuted. The Young Turks were dedicated to the idea of the 
union—or association— Ohe Ottoman Empire, and Ottomanism, 
rather than Turkism, remained their official credo after their 
victory in 1908. But the march of events was leading in another 
direction. The loss of one province after another in Europe was 
solving the problem of the Christian subjects by ending their sub- 
jection, and left an empire not only dominated by Muslims, but 
also predominantly inhabited by Muslims. The defection of the 
Muslim Albanians, and the stirrings of dissent among the Muslim 
Arabs, both encouraged and were encouraged by the growing 
insistence on the Turkishness of what remained. On the one hand, 
there was a sharpening impression, both at home and abroad, that 
Ottomanism, in administrative practice, meant enforced Turkifi- 
cation; on the other, there was a mounting wave of pan-Turkish 


cultural and to a lesser extent, political activities, with a lively 
periodical literature and a network of Turkist clubs. — à 
Derneği, the Turkish Society, 
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monthly journal of the same name, of which only seven issues . 
appeared. í 

"The disappearance of the monthly Türk Derneği was İp 
very shortly by the appearance of a new journal, the Tür = 
(Turkish Homeland), which rapidly became the organ of a ee 
systematic and political form of Turkism. Its founders were 
poet Mehmed Emin, the author Ahmed Hikmet, Dr. Akil epe 
Ağaoğlu Ahmed, Hüseyinzade Ali, and Akçuraoğlu Yusuf. 
three last-named were all Russian Turks; Akçuraoğlu Yusuf e 
the editor of the journal. In September 1912, when Ahmet 
Hikmet was sent to take up a consular appointment in Vienna, his 
place on the Türk Yurdu was taken by Ziya Gókalp (1876-1924); 
Who was rapidly becoming the outstanding theoretician of the 
Turkist movement.45 Under this editorial board, the Türk Yurdu 
became an important and influential organ, and a platform. ue 
Which the major theoretical issues of cultural and political 
Turkism were discussed and elaborated. 
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Even in Salonika, the Rumelian capital of the Union and 
Progress movement, a Turkist trend soon appeared, and found 
expression in the literary review Genç Kalemler (Young Pens), 
founded in 1911. One of its regular contributors was Ziya Gókalp, 
who in his poem ‘Turan’, published in IQII, produced this 
much-quoted verse formulation of pan-Turanianism, 


is not Turkey, nor yet Turkistan, 


The country of the Turks 
d eternal land: Turan!48 


Their country is a vast an 

F or the Turkish exiles and immigrants from the Russian 
Empire, pan-Turanianism or pan-Turkism was indeed a political 
Programme, which in its maximalist form implied the political 
unification of all the Turkish-speaking peoples, in Turkey, Russia, 
ersia, Afghanistan, and China, in a single state. The main 
obstacle to this, the power of Russia, would be overcome with the 


help of the Western states. gi 

Among the Turks of Turkey this programme Won only limited 
support. Their interest in the movement was social, cultural, and 
iterary—a greater awareness of their separate identity as Turks, 
a new feeling of kinship with their rediscovered ancestors and their 
remote cousins, a new interest in Turkish language, folklore, and 
tradition. On the question of a closer political association with 
these cousins, Ottoman Turkish opinion was at first more cautious. 


€ outbreak of war in 1914, with Turkey fighting Russia as the 
ally of two mighty military empires, aroused wider and more 
€xtensive hopes, and in 1914 Ziya Gökalp opened his poem Kızıl 
estan (Red epic) with the couplet: 
all be devastated, 


shi 
The land of the arr nd become Tura n.4? 


Turkey shall be enlarg 
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The distinctions between the three brands—Islamism, Otto- 
manism, Turkism—are not always casy to see. The Ottomanists 
revealed that, despite their professions, they were not prepared to 
concede real eguality to non-Muslims; the Turkists made it clear 
that their greater Turkish family was limited to thöse professing 
Islam, and excluded the rest. To this extent, both groups were 
Islamists, and the Ottomanist leaders were indeed ready to make 
use both of pan-Islamism and pan-Turkism when they suited 
their ends. 

Ottomanism was manifestly dying; the question was whether 
Islam or Turkism would inherit its place, as the basis of cohesion 
and loyalty of the Turkish people. Ottomanism had been a loyalty 
to an Empire and a dynasty—but the Empire was breaking up, 
and the dynasty going into exile. Islam and Turkism had this in 
common, that they were both non-territorial; there was no 
country and no government in existence defined by either of 
them. The Muslim Turks of Turkey might classify themselves as 
Muslims—by faith and law; or as Turks—by language and real 
or imagined descent; they had not yet thought of defining them- 
selves as the people of a country—of Turkey. 


Patriotism 


It was this new idea—of a territorial nation-state based on the 
Turkish nation in Turkey—that makes its first appearance in the 
early days of the Kemalist Revolution. The National Pact of 
1919-20, containing the basic demands of the nationalists in 

` Anatolia, speaks of areas "inhabited by an Ottoman Muslim 
majority, united in religion, in race and in aim’, in which full and 
undivided sovereignty is required, 

The Pact still speaks of “Ottoman Muslims’ and not of Turks, 
and the word Turk appears nowhere in the document. But 
Mustafa Kemal soon made it clear that he was fighting for the 
people of Turkey, and not for any vaguer, larger entity beyond 
the national frontiers, whether defined by religion or by race. In 
a speech delivered on 1 December 1921, he explicitly rejected 
these movements as useless and dangerous: 


Gentlemen! Every one of our compatriots and coreligionists ma 
nourish a high ideal in his mind; he is free to do so, and no one WI 


interfere. But the government of the Grand National Assembly of 


Turkey has a firm, positive, material policy, and that, gentlemen, is 
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directed to the preservation of life and independence . . wath 
defined national frontiers. The Grand National Assembly and govern- 
ment of Turkey, in the name of the nation they represent, are very 
modest, very far from fantasies, and completely realistic. ... 
Gentlemen, we are not men who run after great fantasies and present 
a fraudulent appearance of doing things which in fact we cannot do. 
Gentlemen, by looking as though we were doing great and fantastic 
things, without actually doing them, we have brought the hatred 
rancour, and malice of the whole world on this country and this 
people. We did not serve pan-Islamism. We said that we had and we 
would, but we didn’t, and our enemies said: ‘Let us kill them at once 
before they do!’ We did not serve pan-Turanianism. We said that we 
could and we would, and again they said: ‘Let us kill them!’ There 
you have the whole problem. . - - Rather than run after ideas which 
we did not and could not realise and thus increase the number of our 
enemies and the pressure upon us, let us return to our natural, legiti- 
mate limits, And let us know our limits. Gentlemen, we are a nation 
desiring life and independence. For that and that alone may we give 


our lives.59 


The Ottoman Empire was dead. 
people had squandered their energies and their blood in the useless 
struggle to conquer and defend alien lands and peoples. Now that 
Empire was gone, and for the Turks too its passing was a liberation 
from an intolerable burden. For their Muslim and Turkish 
brothers elsewhere the people of Turkey had the greatest sympathy 
and the warmest of feelings—but no more. Their destiny and their 
responsibility which it was their duty to 


free, to defend, and to rebuild. From this task they must not 
f Islamic or Turanian 


distracted by vast and visionary schemes o 
unity, which were either outdated or premature. 

The growth of cultural nationalism since 1908 had accustomed 
the new generation of Turks to the idea of Turkishness—of 
identity and loyalty based on the Turkish nation. The Kemalist 


Republic brought a new idea—that of Turkey—the land of the 
Turks. So new was this idea, that the Turkish language had even 
lacked a name for it. The Young Ottomans had used the Persian 
form Turkistan; Mehmed Emin had spoken of Türkeli— Turkland, 

and only during the Young Turk period had the name Türkiye 

come into common usage. Tt was first adopted officially by the 
Kemalist state in Anatolia, to mean the remaining central core of 
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the Ottoman Empire inhabited by Turks. It was used as the name 

of the country in the law of 1921, and in the republican constitu- 

tion of 1924. In the forceful phrase of Peyami Safa, ‘Pan-Islamism 

sailed away from Istanbul with the Allied fleets and fled with 

Vahideddin; Ottomanism was lynched at Izmid with Ali Kemal?91 

‘This new idea of the territorial state of Turkey, the fatherland 

of a nation called the Turks, was by no means easy to inculcate 
in a people so long accustomed to religious and dynastic loyalties. 
The frontiers of the new state were themselves new and un- 
familiar, entirely devoid of the emotional impact made by the 
beloved outlines of their country on generations of schoolboys in 
the West; even the name of the country, Tiirkiye, was new in con- 
ception and alien in form, so much so that the Turkish authorities 
hesitated for a while between variant spellings of it.52 


The Religious Minorities 


A good example of the confusion of concepts and loyalties pre- 
vailing at this time can be seen in the Greco-Turkish exchange of 
populations, arranged after the treaty of Lausanne. Greece and 
Turkey had ended their conflict, and a separate agreement 
between them provided for the permanent settlement of minority 
problems by a compulsory exchange of populations. Between 1923 
and 1930 about a million and a quarter Greeks were sent from 


Turkey to Greece, and a rather smaller number of Turks from 
Greece to Turkey, 


At first sight this e 


xchange seems a clear indication of the 
prevalence on both sid. 


5 à es of nationalistic ahd patriotic ideas, and 
of the desire to give greater unity and cohesion to the nation and 
the fatherland. Yet on closer examination of what actually took 
place, it begins to appear that other ideas and other loyalties were 
still at work. The Greeks or Karaman who were ‘repatriated’ to 
Greece were Greck Christiang by religion—yet most of them knew 
no Greek. Their language was Turkish —which they wrote in the 
Greek script—and the inscriptions in their abandoned churches 
and cemeteries in Karaman still testify to their linguistic Turkish- 
ness. İn the same way, many of the repatriated Turks from Greece 
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knew little or no Turkish, but spoke Greek—and wrote it in the 

Turco-Arabic script. What took place was not an exchange of 

Greeks and Turks, but rather an exchange of Greek Orthodox 

Christians and Ottoman Muslims. A Western observer, accus- 
tomed to a different system of social and national classification 
might even conclude that this was no repatriation at all, but sea 
deportations into exile—of Christian Turks to Greece, and of l 
Muslim Greeks to Turkey. 

In general, the status of the religious minorities in Turkey is a 
good indication of the progress—and setbacks—of these new ideas. 
Toleration is of course a relative matter. According to the 
principles professed by modern democracies, toleration means the 
absence of discrimination. In that sense, the old Ottoman Empire 
was not tolerant, since non-Muslims were not the civic and social 
equals of the followers of the dominant faith, but were subject to a 
number of legal disabilities. But complete toleration is new and 
insecure even in the most enlightened modern democracies, and 
there have been appalling lapses from it. It would hardly be 
reasonable to look for it in the old Ottoman Empire. If we define 
toleration as the absence, not of discrimination, but of persecution, 


then the Ottoman record until the late nineteenth century is 
excellent. The well-known preference of the fifteenth-century 
Je was not without its 


Greeks for Muslim rather than Frankish ru : c 
reasons. The confrontation of Islam .and Christendom in the 


fifteenth and sixteenth centuries has sometimes been compared 
tieth. In making the com- 


with the cold war of the mid-twen 
parison, we should remember that the movement of refugees then 


was from West to East. ; 
With the visible decline of Ottoman power and the rise of 
nce in the nineteenth century, there was a catas- 
in the position of the Ottoman 


non-Muslims. The material relationship between Muslim and 
Christian had changed beyond recognition. Even the theoretical 
basis of association was gone. The old, mutually accepted relation- 
ship between Muslims and Zimmis, conferring à definite and 
agreed status and rights on the latter, had been undermined and 
destroyed by new ideas and new ambitions. Liberal principles 
required the Turks to give the subject peoples full equality of 
rights in the state; national principles entitled these peoples to 
rebel against it, an set up independent states of their own; 


European influe 
trophic change for the worse 
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* Christian and Imperial principles enabled the powers of Europe 
to intervene on their behalf, supporting their claims both to 
citizenship and to secession. In these circumstances, suspicion, fear, 
hatred—and sometimes, we may add, the high example of 
Western intolerance— transformed the Turkish attitude to the 
subject peoples. Turkish weakness and uncertainty, in the face of 
foreign invasion and internal rebellion, often led to terrible 
oppression and brutality. 

Most tragic was the case of the Armenians, who at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century were still known as the Millet-i Sadıka, 
the loyal community, and were described by a well-informed 
French visitor as the minority group most loyal to the Ottoman 
Empire and most trusted by the Turks. The change began with 
the Russian conquest of the Caucasus in the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century, and the creation of a Russian Armenia on the 
eastern border of Turkey, where the Armenian Church was 
established and recognized and where Armenian governors and 
generals ruled provinces and commanded armies. The political 
and cultural impact of Russian Armenia on the one hand, and the 


» and stimulated the growth of an ardent and active 
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equals Turk and non-Muslim equals non-Turk persisted. In some 
respects the participation of non-Muslims in the public life of 

d after the establishment of the Republic, 


Turkey actually decrease 
although their legal status on paper was higher than ever before. 


Certain forms of discrimination continued—for example, non- 
Muslims were called up for military service but did not bear arms 
and were not commissioned, while the number of non-Muslims 
in the civil service dwindled rapidly. All this can be largely but not 
wholly explained by their ignorance of Turkish and their self- 
isolation from the social and cultural world of the Turks. The 


cosmopolitan Islamic Empire had assigned a definite place and 
the nationalist Republic 


function to the non-Muslim minorities; 
could offer little to those who either would not or could not join 
the dominant group. While on the one hand Turkish-speaking 
Orthodox Christians from Anatolia were classed as Greeks and 
sent to Greece, the children of Muslim Bosniaks or Albanians, 
Kurds or Arabs settled in Istanbul were accepted as Turks. 
Significantly, religion still appeared on identity cards and other 
official documents, and the designation Turk was in common 
usage restricted to Muslims; the rest were known as Turkish , 


citizens, but never as Turks. 
Feelings towards the non-Muslims varied. The exacerbated 


hatreds of the last years of the Empire reached their climax after 
the 1918 Armistice, when many Ottoman Christians made no 
secret of their delight in the Allied occupation. Thereafter, as the 
memories of the occupation and of the war receded into the past, 
relations between Muslims and non-Muslims improved. The latter, 
despite successive improvements in their status, remained separate 
and distinct, extruded from the body of the nation. The funda- 
mental weakness of their position was once again revealed in the 


episode of the capital levy in 1942-3-°° 


The Anatolian Fatherland 
However strange the idea, however great the difficulties, a 


Turkish national state was in fact coming into being. The Balkans, 
for long the centre of gravity of the Ottoman Empire, were lost. 
The Arab countries, the heartlands of Islam, had gone their several 
ways. Anatolia, after the final bloody struggle against the 

Greeks, had been held as a Turkish land, and 
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even the capital was nowtransferred from cosmopolitan, Levantine, 


Imperial Constantinople to an Anatolian hilltown with a Seljuk 
citadel. 


state seemed unsatisfying and unattractive. In pan-Turkist circles 
and especially among the Tatar exiles, the idea was current that 
a new Imperial destiny awaited the Turks, whose task it was, not 
to revive the polyglot and multi-national Ottoman Empire, but to 


create a new pan-Turkish Empire of the Turkish and Tatar 
Peoples from the Aegean to the China Sea. 


adventures, 
What was needed was 


loyalty to the existing, legally defined, sovereign Republic of 
Turkey, rather than to an ill-defined and variously interpreted 
entity like the nation. 
The term vatan, fatherland, had had a cheguered history in 
In the mid-nineteenth century, according to 
d have meant, to a Turkish soldier, no more 
nineteenth century, to N amık 
ttoman Empire, including— 
perhaps especially—the Holy Cities of Arabia. For the pan- 
n 1911, it was neither Turkey nor Turkistan 
but the vast land of Turan. Yet aş late as August 1917, the 
Grand Vezir Mehmed Said Halim Paşa could still firmly assert 


that ‘the fatherland of 4 Muslim is the place where the Seriat 
prevails’.54 


Turkish fatherland. His aim was to destroy what remained of ssi 
Islamic and Ottoman feelings of loyalty, to counter the distra 
54 Quoted in Inal, Sadriazamlar, p. 1892. 
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ons of pan-Islamic and pan-Turkist appeals, a. 

loyalty, of the Turkish nation to its le 4 bo | 
ment was history. The O Cre Deve ne ae 

ry. e Ottoman Historical Society had b 
wound up. À new Turkish Historical Society was founded i Re 
to serve as the medium of state policy for the imposition oe 1939, 
e tene, Its tasks included the drafting of new histone 
abuses an iotic li i 
te textbooks, on patriotic lines, for use in schools and 
In 1932 a Turkish historical congress was conv i 
which was inspired by Mustafa Kemal and e le 
fessors and teachers of history from all over Turkey, as a Mor 
scholars and delegates from abroad. i ua 
The theory propounded by Kemal and his disciples was 

briefly, that the Turks were a white, Aryan people, originating iu 
Central Asia, the cradle of all human civilization. Owing to the 
progressive desiccation of this area, the Turks had migrated in 
waves to various parts of Asia and Africa, carrying the arts of 
civilization with them. Chinese, Indian, and Middle Eastern 
civilizations had all been founded in this way, the pioneers in the 
last named being the Sumerians and Hittites, who were both 
Turkic peoples. Anatolia had thus been a Turkish land since 
antiquity. This mixture of truth, half-truth, and error was pro- 
claimed as official doctrine, and teams of researchers set to work 


to ‘prove’ its various propositio 

It would be a grave error to d 
autocrat. Kemal was too great a man 
campaign of this sort out of mere caprice, 
for national self-glorification. One of the reasons for the campaign 
was the need to provide some comfort for Turkish national self- 
respect, which had been sadly undermined during the last century 
or two. First, there was the demoralizing effect of a long period of 
almost uninterrupted defeat and withdrawal by the Imperial 
Ottoman forces. Then there was the inevitable reaction to 
Western prejudice. It is difficult not to sympathize with the 
frustration and discouragement of the young Turk, eager for 
enlightenment, who applied himself to the study of Western 


55 Lewis, in MEA, iv. 224 ff, The ‘historical thesis’ is extensively discussed in the 
earlier publications ofthe Türk Tarih Kurumu (Turkish Historical Society), and in most 
of the general books about Turkey. Fora rather forlorn recent statement of the former 
official purpose, see Ahmet Cevat Emre, Atatürk'ün Inkılab Hedefi ve Tarih Tezi (1956). 


ns,5ö 
eride all this as the whim of an 


to organize an elaborate 
or out of a simple desire 
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languages, to find that in most of them his name was an insult. In 
the English dictionary the Turk shares with the Jew®* and the 
Welshman the distinction of having given his name to a term of 
abuse. The mixture of prejudice, ignorance, and cynicism that 
disfigures most European writings about the Turks can have given 
him no very high opinion of the European ideal of disinterested 
historical inquiry and the search for truth. His opinion will not 
have been raised by the readiness with which some European 
institutions and scholars, for political reasons, lent their encourage- 
ment to the Turkish official thesis. Once upon a time the Turk had 
been accustomed to despise his neighbours and his enemies from 
the comfortable altitude of superior religion and Imperial 
authority; Empire was gone, and the growth of secularism was 
depriving him even of the consolations of religion. 

Though the encouragement of Turkish pride and self-respect 
was no doubt an essential part of Kemal's purpose, it was probably 
not his primary objective. This was to teach the Turks that 
Anatolia—Turkey—was their true homeland, the centre of their 
nationhood from time immemorial, and thus to hasten the growth 
of that ancient, intimate relationship, at once mystical and 
practical, between nation and country that is the basis of patriotism 
in the sovereign nation-states of the West. 

During the years that followed, the wilder historical theories 
were quietly abandoned and decently buried, but the patriotic 


loyalty which they had served to encourage grew steadily. In the 
schools and universities of the R. 


i epublic a new generation grew up 
for whom the Empire was a burden now happily cast off, and the 
now familiar rectangle of the Turkish Republic the focus of their 
loyalties and aspirations, 


The widening gulf between Turkey and the eastern Islamic 
world; the gathering momentum of Westernization and modern- 
ization; the rise of à new secular-educated generation brought up 
to accept the Turkish Republic as the final fruition of land and 
people—all these fostered a deepening consciousness of territorial 
identity; the embattled neutrality of Turkey amid the swirling 


currents and buffeting storms of a Second World War made it at 
once more vivid and more concrete. 


A ] mi £ in Europe, may 
56 This companionship in obloquy, which has parallels elsewhere in p 

in ile e for the Prominence of Jews among European AE an 

Turcophiles, such as Davids, Cahun, Vambéry, and, of a different kind, Disraeli. 
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While the larger loyalties of the Muslim Turks were being 
odified in the as yet unresolved equation of 


transferred and m 
Islam, Turkism, and Turkey, their lesser loyalties were still given, 


much as before, to the smaller, more local groupings of kin and 
craft, tribe and brotherhood. These even found a new function 
with the coming of contested elections. The best hope for the 
future lay in the sometimes painful emergence, out of all the 
groups, of the individual—better informed and more self-reliant, 
with a growing awareness of his place, his rights, and his duties 
in a free modern society- 
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State and Government 


O you who believe, obey God, obey the Prophet, and obey those among you who 
hold authority. 


makes it. 


MUSTAFA KEMAL, 1921. 


CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 
Constitution 1 


DuRınG the nineteenth century the Turkish 
legislative enactment, to give Turkey the for. 
a European state. European laws and 


Imperial decree. The culmination of this Process saw the Ottoman 
constitution of 1876, the supreme achievement of the liberal 
reformers, which was to turn the Ottoman Empi 
mentary democracy, and the Ottoman S i 
monarch. The original, this time, was not French but 


liberal, monarchical, and written in French. 
But the Ottoman Empire was not Belgium. The Belgian con- 
stitution worked well enough in Belgium, where it was the result 


3 de » Was inevitably 
irrelevant, unrelated to Turkish conditions, ang ultimately 
i 


ble. 
dna stitution was not formally abrogated, but with the 


development of the Ottoman and Turkish Constitutions see E72 (Dustür” 
1 On the d revised version in Dustür, Leiden 1966, pp. 6-24), and 14 (Kanun-i 
by B. Lewis; in Nail Kubalı). Discussions of constitutional developments will be 
Esasi? by Hi IUE in Wl, v. 5-56; Pritsch, “Die türkische Verfassung vom 20 April 
found in áschke, xxvii/2 (1924), 164-251 and Jaschke, ‘Auf dem Wege zur türki- 


1924’, A M, n.$ V (1958), 206-18. See further above, pp. 160 ff., 256 fF., 
schen Repu a 


and 265. 
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closing of parliament by Abdülhamid on 14 February 1878 it was 
in fact tacitly suspended for thirty years. It was restored by 
the Young Turk Revolution of 1908; soon after, on 1 August a 
Hatt-i Humayun from the Sultan to the Grand Vezir Said Paşa 
declared the constitution to be fully effective and in force again, 
and supplemented it with a number of further provisions, extend- 
ing the personal liberty of the subject and guaranteeing its inviol- 
ability. The Rescript prohibited arrest and search except by 
lawful procedures, abolished all special and exceptional courts, 
introduced for the first time the principle of freedom of travel, and 
guaranteed the security of the mails and the freedom of the press. 
A striking omission from this festival of freedom was that the 
notorious article 113 of the 1876 constitution, reserving to the 
Sultan the exclusive right to deport persons dangerous to the state, 
was for the moment left unchanged. It was abolished in the 


following year.* . v 
The Rescript of August 1908, restoring the constitution, thus 
in fact made important additions to it. After the opening of 

rther proposals for constitu- 


arliament on I December 1908 fu cc 
Bandi changes ks made and debated. The need for revision was 


generally agreed on, anda constitutional commission was formed, 
to prepare draft proposals. Amid the burst of legislative activity 
of the first Young Turk parliament, there was no time for a detailed 
and systematic revision of the whole text of the constitution. 
Instead, the drafting commision produced a series of ad hoc 
amendments, modifying some articles and remaking or replacing 
others: The Bill became law on 21 August 1909. 

though piecemeal, amounted to a major 


These amendments, 
constitutional change, the purpose of which is clear. The Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress dominated both houses of parlia- 


ment; the palace, even after the deposition of Abdülhamid, was 
still feared as the possible source of a reactionary coup. The 
amendments therefore aimed at strengthening parliament and 
weakening the throne. Both the Sultan and the Grand Vezir 
whom the Sultan nominated, were reduced in stature ánd 
authority. The sovereignty of parliament was triumphantly 


affirmed. 
The resulting weakness of the executive was found inconvenient 
n 


2 On these and the following constitutional changes, see Jâschke, in W7 
> , v. 20 ff; 


texts in Gözübüyük and Kili (trans. in Kraelitz-Greifenhorst) 
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to the Young Turks themselves, and the constitutional struggles of 
the next ten years were caused by their efforts, sometimes fiercely 
resisted, to restore the executive power. The new Sultan, Mehmed 
V, proved himself a harmless and loyal collaborator, and the 
Unionists soon began to feel safe enough in their control of the 
palace and the Grand Vezirate to want them strong rather than 
weak. Towards the end of igi: they submitted proposals to 
parliament to this effect. These were bitterly opposed by the 
opposition, on the grounds, it was made clear, that they would 
strengthen, not the Sultan, but the Committee of Union and 
Progress. In the parliamentary and constitutional crisis that 
followed, parliament was dissolved. After the elections of April 
1912, the Unionists were securely in power, and on 18 May 
tabled more than 100 draft laws, including a proposal to amend 
several articles of the constitution. These amendments, increasing 
the Sultan’s authority over parliament, became law on 28 May 
1914. Subsequent amendments, in January 1915 and March 1916, 
still further increased the powers of the Sultan, who was now able 


to convene, prorogue, prolong, and dismiss parliament almost at 
his discretion. 


The final amendment to the 
1918. The parliament inau 
legal term, and new electi 
possible at the time, 
authorized the prolong 
ment, in time of war. 


On 21 December 1918 the new Sultan, Mehmed VI, dismissed 
parliament and ruled through the Grand Vezir. New elections 
began in December 1919— the sixth and last general election in 
the Ottoman Empire. The Chamber assembled on 12 January 
1920, prorogued itself on 18 March and was dissolved by the 
Sultan on 11 April. The last Ottoman parliament had ended 
its final session. Twelve days later the Grand National Assembly 
of Turkey held its opening session in Ankara. 

Mustafa Kemal and the nationalists in Anatolia were at first 
very careful to maintain legal continuity. They made war against 
the foreign invader and occupier; not against the lawful sovereign 
or his government, tO whom they were careful to show due respect. 
Kemal first came tO Anatolia with an appointment from the 
Sultan. When he was deprived of this, some new status was 


old constitution came in April 
gurated in May 1914 had reached its 
ons were due. These were clearly not 
and an amendment to the constitution 
ation of parliament, by emergency enact- 
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necessary; he found it through the Association for the Defence of 
the Rights of Eastern ‘Anatolia, with its headquarters in Erzurum. 
On 24 August 1919 Mustafa Kemal, ‘former inspector of the 
Third Army, officer, retired’, together with a group of similarly 


‘retired’ associates, addressed a formal message to the vilayet 
of Ezurum, asking for legal recognition of the ‘Representative 
“n accordance with the Law of 


Committee’ of this association, 
Associations’ .® 
This legally rec 


ognized ‘Representative Committee’ provided 
When it seemed clear that 


the link from the old to a new legality- 
t in Istanbul were no longer free agents, 


the last legal parliamen f 
Kemal and his associates proceeded to hold elections to an 
emergency assembly to meet in Ankara. Even in this revolutionary 

der to all vilayets, 


action, Kemal still sought for continuity; his or s 
my corps begins 


independent sanjaks, and officers commanding ar Au 
by referring to th i t under foreign 


pressure and uties to perform 
> 


fe : i t required the 
their duties. ing of an assembly in Ankara, “which will be 
; wers an 


n d will permit members of 

traordinary PO 
Mite dissolved to come to Ankara to take 
he name of the Representa- 


the chambe 5 
part init’. Only then does Kemal ‘in the | 
Pommittee" go to order elections, to be conducted by 
f electors.* 
colleges © erap] met, Mustafa Kemal was elected as its 
the vice-president was Celâleddin Arif, 


: ignificantly 
President; significan Y» i i 
E President 0 the Chamber of Deputies. On the third day, 
A ‘Assembly resolved on the creation of its executive 
thy discussion, two commissions, an executive 
on and ee commission, were elected, the second 
Co draft pr oposals f or a p executive, the first to act in the 
time. On1 : aks ANS e Lm was submitted. After a heated 
sse l once became effective. In accordance 
a first ‘Committee of Executive Delegates’, of 
3 Nutuk i- 673 Documents, no. 41; cf. Speech, p. 59. S ä Di 3 
Veciassupgsentwürfe der Ankara-Tiirkei’, Mitt. [RAN og ee Pisman 
a Nutuk, i. 420 ff.; Speech, pp. 364 ff.; cf. Jâschke, p. 59. On h abl nee 
development of the Grand National Assembly see further h s a a qu 
of Tunaya, “Osmanlı Imparatorluğundan Türkiye Büyük Mi ren pri OHRİ studies 
Rejimine Giriş”, in Prof. Muammer Raşit Sevig’e Armağ. 2 illet Meclisi Hükumeti 
Meclisi Hükumeti'nin Kuruluşu ve Siyasi ei ee and “Türkiye Bü ük 
Bıyıklıoğlu, in Bell., no. 96 (1960), 637-63. (offprint, Ist., n.d.), and dr 


er a leng 
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eleven men, was elected. Th 
ment. 


On 22 April, the day before the Assembly opened, Mustafa 
Kemal sent out a circular to the army and provincial administra- 
tion, informing them that from the following day ‘the National 
Assembly will be the lawful authority to which all civil and 
military authorities and the entire nation must turn'.$ 

The Assembly itself was less certain of its status and functions. 
It was a mixed body, including some 125 civil servants, 13 muni- 
cipal officials, 53 soldiers (10 of them pashas), 53 men of religion 
(including 14 muftis), and 5 tribal chiefs. The remaining 120 odd 
members were engaged in commerce, farming, in the professions— 
including 40 merchants, 32 farmers, 20 lawyers, 1 journalist, 
2 engineers, and a single artisan—a master gunsmith. No less than 
92 of its members had belonged to the last Chamber of Deputies.” 

Many of the members remained firmly attached to the Sultan- 
Caliph, and insisted that all their actions had a provisional and 
emergency character. The Assembly argued from the start that it 
could not be made to recognize a provisional head of government 
or to form a regency, and voted, perhaps a little ambiguously, that 
the Sultan-Caliph, when he had been liberated from his present 
constraint, would resume his functions within the framework 
determined by the laws which the Assembly would adopt.® 
Meanwhile, the liberation of the Sultan-Caliph from enemy hands 
was a prime objective of the Assembly and the conservatives went 
so far as to say that ‘we find ourselves in the necessity of creating 
a government without a head'.? In fact, avoiding the term govern- 
ment, they approved the creation of a ‘committee of executive 
delegates’ to fulfil the same purpose. 

The Assembly, which thus shied away even from the idea of 
forming an interim government, was far from desiring to frame a 
constitution. But the strong hand of its leader, and the relentless 
pressure of events, drove it irresistibly in that direction. 

Mustafa Kemal thought from the start in terms of a 
constituent assembly. The bitter struggle fought against the 
Assembly by the Sultan’s Government and by its irregular forces 

5 Tunaya, ‘Karakter’, pp. 6-11. * Nutuk, i. 432; Speech, P- 375- 

7 Tunaya; “Karakter”, p. 5. On the composition of this and subsequent Assemblies 
see Frey, Elite (1965), PP- 161a À E x 

8 Jäschke, in Mitt. Aus.-Hoch. Univ. Berlin, xlii/2, p. 60; Hist., pp. 52-53. 


e Assembly had acquired a govern- 


? Tunaya, ‘Karakter’, P- 7- 
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in Anatolia, even more than the occupation of parts of Anatolia 
by foreign armies, drove more and more of the deputies to follow 
his lead. 

There were several paths which the drafters of a new Turkish 
constitution might take. The arguments of the Westernizers and 
the Islamists, brought into the open after 1908, were familiar. The 
Western forms of parliamentary democracy, though for the 
moment tarnished by Western hostility to Turkey, were well 
known, and moreover, bore the laurels of victory over their 
authoritarian opponents. In the East, a new system of govern- 
ment was arising out of the chaos of the Russian Revolution. In 
September 1920 a ‘Congress of Eastern Peoples’ assembled in 


Baku, to proclaim the message of revolutionary Communism to 
eared in Moscow and else- 


the peoples of Asia. Enver Pasa app 

where, and a G known as the Green Army, 

for a whole play: atolian affairs. J 
Turkish materi ment lay with the Soviets 

against the West, and a friendly agreement between Kemal and 


the Bolsheviks was inde $ 
no intention of making Turkey a Communist state, and managed 
with remarkable skill to avoid the closer embraces of his new and 


redoubtable neighbour.!^ 
As early as August 1920 the Assembly was debating consti- 
ttention to such problems of 


tutional proposals, and devoting its atten 
Western political thought as the separation of powers—a matter 
* 


of great concern also to the Young Turk parliaments. Then, on 
20 January 1921, the Grand National Assembly passed the ‘Law 
of Fundamental Organizations'—in fact the provisional constitu- 
tion of the new Turkey. The law, after declaring the sovereignty 
of the nation, went on to state that 

ve power and the legislative authority are vested and ex- 


the executi 
ressed in the Grand National Asembly, which is the only and real 
representative of the people. 
"The state of Turkey is administered by the Grand National Assembly 


and its Government bears the name of the “Government 
: of 
National Assembly’. . . . elm 
10 On the early relations between the Kemalists and the Bolsheviks, see Laq 
» cur, 


Communism, pp. 205 ff. This account can now be ampli ii H 
> a plified in th r 
of Gen. Cebesoy, the first Kemalist envoy to Moscow emis ihe d n 

> 1j; ci. Jaschke, in 


WI, n.s., v. 44 f. 
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The remaining articles dealt with the holding of elections and the 
conduct of government business.11 


The sovereignty of the people . . . the state of Turkey . . . these 


not wholly new.1? In the welter of theorizing on government and 
the state in the last years of the Ottoman Empire republican ideas 
did not appear, and it is indeed doubtful whether it would have 
been possible to express them.14 But since 1918 republics had 
Sprung up in several places. In the summer of 1918, after the 
dissolution of the ill-starred Transcaucasian Federation, the 
Turkish-speaking Muslims of Russian Azerbayjan proclaimed a 
republic—the first Muslim republic in modern times. Their 


conquered and reconstituted by the Communists, the name and 
form of republican autonomy remained, and to many at that 
time bore great promise. 

The republican idea soon began to appear outside Russia. As 
early as November 1918, the North African leader Suleymàn 
al-Bârüni made an unsuccessful attempt to establish an Arab 
republic in Tripoli, In Syria too republican ideas were current in 
some circles, and the institutions set up by the French mandatory 
authorities in Syria and Lebanon clearly tended towards republics, 


11 Jaschke, in Mitt, Aus.-Hoch. Univ. Berlin, xlii/2, and idem. in WI, n.s., V. 206-18. 
Text in Gözübüyük and Kili, pp. 85 ff. 


12 Debates in Gözübüyük and Zekai Sezgin, 1924 Anayasası hakkındaki Meclis d 


Görüşmeleri (1957); cf. E. C. Smith in Ank. Univ. Siyasal Bilgiler Fak. Derg., xiii ( 
82-105. > 

13 cf. EI? s.vv. “Diumhüriyya” and ‘Hurriyya ii’ (by B. Lewis). 

14 cf. the remarks of Atatürk, quoted by Emre, p. 5. On the first manifestations of 
republicanism, S¢e the comments of Karabekir, Istik. Harb (1960), PP. 978, 1136-7, 
etc. Karabekir makes the startling allegation that Mustafa Kemal himself did not 
finally decide on a republic until a very late stage, and that he thought of retaining the 
office of Sultan and Caliph, though not necessarily in the house of Osman 


1958), 


— 
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i til after the 
though these were not formally proclaimed un 
even 
b lican cause. 
Bo o ]v favoured the republic 
ituation obvious y d the PV 
pire ais monarchies on both sides in me ke 
Gin e i ia—had collapsed in ruin. 
Germany, Austria, Russi le ae cm. 


f old repu : 1 
€ beke Russia of new republics struggling to 
and victory; Ge 


i Britain, which 
mething better. > 
rise from ruin and defeat to i: ofa monarchy both democratic 


: amı Es . bya 
sd seco, was temporarily xy aged 
oe moet vonflict The Turkish Assembly ould also see that 
Mia b to the people. They o 
that sovereign S SE 
zor nee RM wie was yo em 

The proclamation of 3 er been seriously challenged; a 
imei It has, eget es amendments, the constitution 
with one major and $ 


il 1960. 
remained in force until 19 


The Head of State 


At first sight, tX 
result of the Kemali: 


iking change that took place as a 
qwe rc dn in the headship of the state. 
st ARTT sanctioned e qr i 
In place of the qd "chief executive; in place of a bearded, 

Ci 3 
was a secular, © 


-shaven, dress-suited President. ’ 
braided emperor, à diis pu M and less abrupt than might 
But the change W in the Turkish state throughout the nine- 
. The recen towards increased personal despotism, 
a Sultans had been, within the limits of the 
The old Ore die social system of the Empire, autocratic rulers, 
Islamic law pn the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, however, 
The Sultans oa f their effective power to the vezirs and courtiers in 
had lost most d to the pashas and notables in the provinces, and 
the capital cant effective power than a feudal king in medieval 
had LE ler Selim III and his successors, and especially under 
Europe. II and Abdülaziz, the personal ascendancy of the 
Main was restored—and not only restored, but carried to new 
Sois unknown in earlier times. This was no longer the old 
sic autocracy, but a vastly strengthened personal despotism, 


freed from the limiting intermediate powers that had been swept 
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a . 
Way by the reformers, and sustained by such modern devices as 


the telegraph, the railway, and the gendarmerie. 
is 


Cemal Pasas, 


This time it was no longer the Sultan who ruled, but a small 
&roup of ministers acting in his name. From a shadow Sultan to 
no Sultan proved, in the event, not too difficult a transition. 
Cemal and Enver were both soldiers; so too were Mustafa Kemal 
and Ismet. The incantatory flourish of constitution, parliament, 
party, and election does not hide the basic fact that the Republic 
was established by a professional soldier leading a victorious army 
and maintaining himself, in the early stages at least, by a combina- 
tion of personal and military power.15 

During Kemal’s last years there seems to have been an estrange- 
ment between him and his old comrade-in-arms Ismet Paşa, and 
Ismet had been replaced as Prime Minister by Celâl Bayar, a 
banker and a civilian. But when Kemal died in 1938, it was the 
soldier Ismet who succeeded him as President—and a persistent 
rumour has it that it was the army that determined the final 
choice. 

Yet the régime, though military in its origin and for a long time 
authoritarian in character, was never a mere military dictatorship. 
Perhaps because his personal autocracy could be grafted on toa 
living tradition, Kemal could dispense with the trappings of 
militarism, and tried to create a new republican and civilian 
legality. Both he and Ismet renounced military titles and uni- 
forms; the constitution clearly subordinated the military to the 
civilian power, and the army withdrew into a silent loyalty. With 
the victory of the Democrat Party in the general elections of 1950, 
a civilian President and a civilian Prime Minister took over the 
government of Turkey. 1 : 

Between 1923 and 1950 the Turkish Republic had only two 
Presidents. Kemal’s re-elections by the Assembly were no more 
than a matter of form. In fact he enjoyed life tenure, with powers 
as great as those of any Sultan, appointing and dismissing Prime 

15 See Rustows in Wid. Polit., xi (1959), 513-52, and espec. 545-6. 
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ministers at will. Ismet Inönü inherited the 
during the difficult and dangerous 
the Second World War, even reinforced them. But in the 
there was a significant shift in authority. 
Democracy had won new laurels of victory—and the Assembly of 
the post-war years was more active and more demanding than its 
predecessors. The appearance, for the first time in many years, of 

bers radically altered the situation, 


a group of opposition mem ic ter 
transferring the centre of internal political activity from the ante- 


room of the presidential palace to the lobbies of the Assembly. 
Ismet himself, by encouraging or permitting the growth of real par- 
liamentary democracy in these years, and by attempting to place 
the presidential office above the political mélée, helped the process. 
In May 1950 the people, having owned sovereignty since 1923 
exercised it for the first time. They elected an Assembly—the 
Assembly elected a President—the President appointed a Prime, 
Minister. Both were civilians, of civilian background. The 
President remained the head of the state; the play of politics and 
personality would determine whether he would also remain the 
effective head of the government, or whether he would leave this 
task to the Prime Minister and himself withdraw into a largely 


formal primacy. 


Ministers and other 
same powers and for a while, 


years of 
period after 1945 


Ministers and Ministries 

In the old Ottoman Empire the Sultan had been the sol 
repository and source of power in the state. He had appointed the 

n H . H e 

Grand Vezir and other vezirs, the chief Finance Officer (Deft 
dar), the army and navy commanders, and other high office t 
state. From early times, a state council, known as the Im tid 
Divan (Divan-i Humayun), assembled four times a week in the Top 
kapı Palace, in the room known as the Dome Chamber (Kubb i a 
It was presided over by the Grand Vezir. Those who ie it). 
were the ‘Dome Vezirs'—so-called because of their parti ape 
in this assembly, the Kaziaskers of Rumelia and Ae ip 
Nişancı (chief officer of chancery), the Defterdars, th jos Pic. 
Janissaries if he held the rank of vizier, and, kien eği of the 
the city, the Kapudan Paşa of the fleet. It Nes i i was in 
heads of the Chancery, the exchequer, the judi included the 
armed forces, each of whom had his 2m Tuus Mind. the 
lishment. personal staff and estab- 
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of Modern Turkey 
During the seventeenth c 


was conducted el 
System of ministeria in case o 
military, and religi i i 


ere on campaign, they 
l-Islám or the acting Vezir. 
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departments of the central government to deal with them, con- 
tinued. In 1839 a Ministry of Works was set up, with the task of 
improving trade, agriculture, and economic life generally. In 
1870 police matters, already withdrawn from the department of 
the Serasker (Commander-in-Chief), were handed over to a 
separate Ministry of Police; while the Seraskerate itself was 
evolving into a closer likeness of a Ministry of War. In 1879-80 
this name was in fact briefly introduced and then dropped; it was 
reintroduced after the revolution of 1908. 

Two other innovations greatly reduced the authority of the 
ulema. In 1857 a Ministry of Education took over and extended 
the former personal interest of the sovereign in schools and 
colleges, and transferred this important field from religious to 
secular control. In 1879 a Ministry of Justice assumed the direction 
of the new courts and judiciary set up by the reformers, and thus 
again reduced the area of religious jurisdiction. 

With these the main departments of state of the Empire were 
established. Subsequent additions were the Ministry of the Navy, 
the Ministry of Trade and Agriculture, separated from the 
Ministry of Works; the Ministry of Post, Telegraphs, and Tele- 
phones; and, by a decree of 30 July 1918, a Ministry of Food. 

The advent of the Republic brought important changes. The 
ministries were of course all moved to Ankara, the new capital, 
where they were in time housed in separate buildings. Some of 
them, as the Ministries of Foreign and of Internal Affairs, for 
the first time became physically separate entities. But for all 
of them the departure from the old Imperial city, and from the 
overshadowing pressure of such ancient centres as the palace and 
the Sublime Porte, opened the way to a new phase of development 
in republican, secular Ankara. 

The new régime created several new ministries, once again 
reflecting the extension of the area of government activity, notably 
in social and economic matters. A Ministry of Health and Social 
Welfare dates back to the days of the first Ankara government. 
A Ministry of Labour was established in January 1946, and has 
developed rapidly since then.” 


18 For a useful general survey of the ministries in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, see Seref, Tarih-i Devlet-i Os., ii, 464 ff. 
19 A. Gorvine and L. L. Barber, Organization and Functions of Turkish Ministries 
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continued to be by patronage and apprenticeship. A young man 
in his early or middle teens joined a department on the recom- 
mendation of some well-connected relative. He served for a while 
as a kind of apprentice, making himself generally useful, and 
receiving no salary. Eventually he might hope to be assigned a 
rank and rate of pay, and thus enter on the ladder of officialdom. 
His further promotions depended only partly on his merits ; partly 
also on seniority, and above all on favour. 

Pay was low and irregular, but employment in the government 
Service was still eagerly sought after. No other civil career offered 
equal prestige, or even equal security of tenure. Successive reforms, 
concerned more with the safety of the official than with his 
efficiency, made him almost immune from dismissal. 

Under the Republic the position of the civil servant was 
changed several times by new laws, the basic one being that of 
March 1926.22 These laws laid down regular conditions of 
service, an establishment, and a scale of salaries which has been 
honoured. Recruitment was partly by competition, partly by 
nomination, the latter right being granted to various central and 
provincial public authorities, for certain kinds of post only. The 
number of candidates accepted was often determined by consider- 
ations other than the number of known vacancies to be filled. 
Pay, though now regular, remained low, and its purchasing 
power was diminished by successive inflations. The high degree of 
centralization, both in the country as a whole and in each in- 
dividual ministry, left but little room for independent initiative. 

If the civil servant was helpless under the authority of his 
official superiors, he remained a great power in his relations with 
the common people. The role of the civil servant in Anglo-Saxon 
democracy is perhaps best expressed by the term civil servant. 
The Turkish official, at least in departments exercising some 
authority over the public, was no civil servant. The Turkish 
term is memur—literally, one who is commanded, and the word, bf 
course, expresses his relationship to the authority that employs 
him. For the mass of the people, however, he was not a servant 

23 Başgil, p. 64. On the value to the young Republic of the trained reserves of man- 
power inherited from a much larger Empire, see the penetrating observations of D. A, 
Rustow, ‘Foreign Policy of the Turkish Republic’, in R. C. Macridis, ed., Foreign Policy 
in World Politics (1958), p. 315. On the role of the bureaucracy in the modernization ol 


Turkey see further R. L. Chambers in Ward and Rustow, Political Modernization 
(1964), pp. 301-27. 
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but a master, or at least a shepherd, and was still accepted by the 
masses as such. Social attitudes rarely keep pace with changes of 
régime, and it was no easy matter to eradicate the vestiges of the 
centuries-old tradition whereby the official and the policeman 
wielded and shared in the autocratic authority of the Sultan. 
often benevolent and paternal, 
ientious and well intentioned, 
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in theory responsible to the Grand Vezir, in fact they were the 
Sultan’s servants, individually nominated and dismissed by him. 

At first the Privy Council was merely one of a number of such 
bodies, often eclipsed by others, such as the Councils of Justice, 
of Reform, and of Military Affairs, that dealt with more definite 
and tangible tasks. The gradual modernization of the administra- 
tion, however, gave increasing importance to the central com- 
mittee of ministers, which, under a Grand Vezir strong enough to 
impose his will on both his colleagues and the Sultan, could be a 
useful instrument of government. The efforts of Fuad Paşa, for 
example, to hold the Council together against the interventions 
of Sultan Abdiilaziz, recapitulate the Western evolution towards 
cabinet government.?3 

The constitution of 1876 recognizes the existence of a Council 
of Ministers, presided over by the Grand Vezir, and assigns to it 
‘all important state matters, both external and internal’. There is, 
however, no approach to collective responsibility. The Grand 
Vezir and the Şeyh-ül-Islâm are appointed by the Sultan at his 
discretion; the other ministers are nominated by Imperial irade 
and all are individually responsible for their activities. 

The Rescript restoring the constitution in 1908 made an 
important change, giving the Grand Vezir the right to appoint 
all the ministers other than the Ministers of War and of the Navy 
who, like the Şeyh-ül-Islâm, were to be appointed by the Sultan. 
These two exceptions, seen by the C.U.P. as a dangerous strength- 
ening of the Sultan’s powers, led to the fall of the Grand Vezir 
Said Paşa, and a few days later his successor, Kâmil Pasa, secured 
a new Rescript reserving the nomination of all ministers, other 
than the Seyh-il-Isldm, to the Grand Vezir. 

The change was taken a step farther with the constitutional 
reforms of 1909. These laid down clearly that the Grand Vezir 
was responsible for choosing and forming the cabinet. They also 
laid down, for the first time, the collective responsibility of the 
ministers for the general policy of the government. The relation- 
ship between the cabinet, the sovereign, and parliament, with such 
questions as dismissal, resignation, and prorogation, remained the 
subject of bitter constitutional struggles right through the Young 
Turk period.?4 

33 Karal, Osmanlı Tarihi, vii. 142 ff. 

24 Şeref, Tar. Mus., pp. 348 ff.; cf. Cemalüddin, Hatırat ( 
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As early as November 1921 Mustafa Kemal asked the Grand 
National Assembly in Ankara to pass a law on ministerial responsi- 
bility, but without result. In July 1922 the Assembly reserved to 
itself the right directly to elect the ministers and the Prime 
Minister, and in April 1923 finally passed the Law of Ministerial 
Responsibility.2° This was confirmed in article 46 of the repub- 
lican constitution, which reproduces the revised text of 1909. 


Parliaments and Parties*® 


Turkey has had three periods of parliamentary government, the 
first constitutional period, from 1876 to 1878, the second consti- 
tutional period from 1908 to 1920, and the third period, which 
may be dated from the convening of the Grand National Assembly 
in Ankara in 1920. 

The constitution of 1876 provided for a two-chamber legislature; 
an elected Chamber of Deputies, and a Senate nominated by the 
Sultan, its members not to exceed one-third of the number of 
deputies. The procedure was laid down in an irade of 28 October 
1876, on a basis of restricted franchise and indirect elections.17 
The elections of 1876 and 1877 were both held under this system. 
An electoral law, the preparation of which was required by the 
constitution, was actually drafted and discussed in 1877, but it 
did not become law until after the revolution of 1908. The 
remaining elections of the Ottoman Empire were held in accord- 
ance with its provisions. These improved and extended the 
framework of the irade of 1876, but retained the restricted franchise 
and the system of electoral colleges. 

The Grand National Assembly of Ankara consisted of a single 
chamber, and the Kemalist governments never attempted to re- 
introduce a second, whether nominated or elected. In other 
respects the republican régime 


showed itself to be conservative in 
electoral matters. The old electoral law remained in force, with 


25 Jaschke, Kalender; Gözübüyük and Kili, PP. 88, g2; Nutuk, ii. 663. 

26 The best available discussion of electoral Systems and procedures in Turkey are 
those of Tunaya in his Partiler and his article in English, “Elections in Turkish History”, 
MEA (1954), 116-20. (ef. Tunaya and Reşit Ülker, Mufassal Fihristli Özetli 
Milletvekilleri Seçimi Kanunu ve Ilgili Mevzuat, 1954, for the texts of the electoral laws). 
On parties, see EI? s.v. “Djam'iyya”, ‘Hizbii’, and the names of the individual parties; 
Frey, Elite (1965), pp. 301 ff. ; Payashoglu in Ward and Rustow, Pp. 411-33; Rustow 
in La Palombara and Weiner, Political Parties (1966), PP. 107-33. 


27 Aristarchi, v. 306. 38 Trans. in Kraclitz-Greifenhorst, pp. 65 ff. 
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its system of indirect or two-stage elections. It was not until 1946 
that the system of direct election was accepted; it was fully applied 
in the general election of May 1950. Progress was more rapid in 
the extension of the franchise. As early as April 1924 the limitation 
of the franchise to tax-payers was abolished, together with some 
other restrictions. In 1934 the more radical step was taken of 
extending the vote to women, and henceforth all Turkish citizens, 
men and women, aged 22 and over, were entitled to vote. 

A reform of far-reaching importance, going beyond the mere 
form and procedure of the elections, was brought by the new 
electoral law of 15 February 1950. This law, passed with the 
approval of both the government and opposition parties, made a 
number of changes, including the secret ballot and public counting 
of votes; by far the most significant was the transfer of the super- 
vision and control of the elections, both centrally and locally, from 
the executive to the judiciary. This measure, by making the judge 
instead of the Vali the supreme electoral authority in each consti- 
tuency, was one of the main guarantees of the free and fair general 
election of May 1950.” 

In the Turkish electoral system the constituency was the vilayet, 
or province, which returned a certain number of members accord- 
ing to its population. The first constitution specified one member 
for 50,000 inhabitants; in 1923 the number was reduced to 20,000, 
then in 1934 raised again to 40,000. This last figure remained in 
force. The vilayets are of unequal size; thus Istanbul has a million 
and a half inhabitants, while Hakkâri has only some 50,000. In 
each vilayet the parties nominated candidates, to the number of 
seats assigned to that vilayet, and the voter had to indicate his 
choice. This in effect has meant, in most of the vilayets, voting by 
lists. 

Between 1876 and 1950 fourteen general elections were held, 
two in the first period, four in the second, and the rest in the third. 
None were held between 1877 and 1908. Of these fourteen elec- 
tions, only five—those of 1908, 1912, 1919, 1946, and 1950— 
were contested by more than one party. Of these five, only one 
— that of 1g5o—resulted in an opposition victory and a transfer 
of power.?? 


29 Details in Tunaya and Ülker. 


30 Besides the People's Party, a number of independent candidates stood in the 
election of 1931. 
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The first beginnings of political parties in Turkey may be traced 
in the mid-nineteenth century, and already indicate the several 
different lines of development known to European party politics. 
The ‘Society of Zealots’, responsible for the Kuleli Incident of 
1859, was a clique of conspirators, aiming at the violent over- 
throw of the régime by assassination.3! The ‘New Ottoman 
Society’ of 1865 was a band of liberal patriots and idealists, aiming 
at education, persuasion, and influence.?? At the same time Fuad 
Paşa, in his unsuccessful attempt to induce the pashas to act in 
concert against the Sultan’s influence, was groping towards 
another and quite different kind of political party organization. 

During the first constitutional period no parties emerged to 
contest the elections of 1876 and 1877, or to form groups in the 
parliaments of that time. It was not until the despotism of 
Abdiilhamid was well established that a number of illegal, 
opposition groups were formed, with the common object of 
overthrowing it. 

By far the most important of them was the Committee of Union 
and Progress, which dominated the parliaments of the second 
constitutional period. In the general election of 1908, only one 
other party, the Liberals (Ahrar), offered candidates, One, in 


Ankara, was elected; the others, in Istanbul, were all defeated. 
After the election, however, a numb 


ians, began to form a parliamentary 

to the liberals; several other new p 
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ae May 1914 were held with one party only 
participating; the Committee remained the only party until the 
armistice in 1918. 

The general elections of 1919 were contested by a large number 
of groups, new and old. Yet the only discernible victors were two 
groups that did not officially participate—the Committee of 

31 See above, p. 151. 93 See above, p. 152-3 33 See above, p. 224- 
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Union and Progress, which no longer existed, having dissolved 
itself at its last party congress on 14-19 October 1918, and the 
nationalists who had already appeared in Anatolia.34 

Of the many parties formed in Istanbul in the course of the year 
1919, the most important was the Liberal Union, formally recon- 
stituted, after a period of quiescence, in January of that year. 
Though it would be an exaggeration to describe it as the party in 
power, the Liberal Union and its leaders did play a role of some 
importance in the series of ministries that ruled in Istanbul 
between the end of the war and the end of the Empire. It failed 
however, to win any extensive following in the last Ottoman 
parliament. 

The People’s Party, created by Mustafa Kemal as the political 
instrument of his struggle for the reform of Turkey, was the direct 
successor of the Association for the Rights of Anatolia and 
Rumelia, which served during the phase of armed struggle for 
liberation. An inaugural general meeting was held in August 1923 
and in November of the same year the new party took over the 
organization and assets of the now superseded Associations. A year 
later, in November 1924, the name of the party was changed to 
Republican People’s Party. 

Opposition groups were present in the Ankara régime almost 
from the beginning. In the summer of 1922 a splinter group was 
formed in the Association for the Defence of Rights, with the 
declared objective of resisting any personal despotism. The group 
approved the sovereignty of the Assembly, but opposed the auto- 
cracy of an individual—in other words, of Mustafa Kemal. It 
presented no candidates in the 1923 elections and thereafter 
played no further part in politics.?5 

On two occasions Mustafa Kemal experimented with a tolerated 
opposition—the Progressive Republican Party in 1924-5, and the 
Free Republican Party in 1930.99 These experiments ended with 
the suppression of the opposition parties, and the reinforcement of 
the Gazi’s control over the party in power, even to the point of 
personally nominating the candidates for parliament. After the 
party congress of 1935, the virtual coalescence of party and state 
was formalized; at the centre, the Minister of the Interior and 
the Secretary-General of the party were the same person; in the 

34 Tunaya, Partiler, p. 402. k 
35 Ibid. pp. 537-8- 38 See above, pp. 265-6 and 279-81. 
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provinces, the Vali was chairman of the provincial party 
organization.37 

The party congress of 1939, after the Gazi’s death, decided to 
separate the party somewhat from the state, and to experiment 
with another kind of opposition. Party and government appoint- 
ments were dissociated, and an ‘independent group’ constituted 
among the People’s Party deputies in the Meclis, with instructions 


to function as a parliamentary opposition. The group was 
abolished by the party congress of 1946.38 


Apart from two brief episodes, the RPP was in undisputed 
control from 1923 to 1945, when other parties were again per- 
mitted. Since, during that period, the party in power was under 
no obligation to seize, to win, or even to defend its control of the 
state against political opposition, it had no need of those tech- 
niques, electoral or conspiratorial, which in varying circumstances 
are so Important in party political life. The RPP was not so much 
a means of gaining and holding power, as an instrument for 
exercising it. Diverging from a pattern common in the Middle 
East and elsewhere, it was more than a clique of notables in the 
capital with allies in the provincial cities, grouped by personality 
rather than programme; it possessed a nation-wide constituency 


organization, and was dedicated to a consistent and realistic 
programme of work. Fulfilli 


educational and executive, it became in effect part of the apparatus 
of republican government, 
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villages, and by 1950, when the RPP fell from power, there were 
over 4,000 such rooms, as well as nearly 500 houses. The purpose 
of these houses was avowedly to inculcate in the people of Turkey 
the principles of the Revolution, especially republicanism, 
nationalism, and laicism. This they did through lectures, classes, 
and meetings, libraries and publications, dramatic, sporting, and 
other activities, concerts and exhibitions, and social assistance and 
guidance of various kinds. 

All these activities conform fairly closely, in form perhaps more 
than in content, to what became the pattern of the role of the party 
in the one-party state in Europe at that time—the Fascist Party 
in Italy, the Communist Party in Russia, the Nazi Party in 
Germany. In one respect, however, the Republican People’s Party 
of Turkey differs most strikingly from its compeers elsewhere; for 
no other party of dictatorship prepared, organized and accepted 
its own peaceful supersession. Twice before—unsuccessfully—the 
RPP had experimented with a tolerated opposition. In 1945 it 
tried for a third time—and successfully procured its own defeat. 

In 1945 and 1946 the Law of Associations and the penal code 
were amended to facilitate the formation and the operation of 
political parties besides the RPP. Political propaganda and activity 
became free, save only for two restrictions, on Communism and 
on clericalism—or, more precisely, anti-laicism. The advocacy of 
Communism or of the restoration of the Sultan-Caliph were 
contrary to the fundamental principles of the Republic, and 
could not be tolerated. Within these principles, the rights of 
opposition and criticism were conceded and recognized. 

The first new party to appear and end the long monopoly of 
the RPP was the so-called National Recovery Party (Milli 
Kalkınma Partisi) founded on 18 July 1945, with an authorization 
from the Vali of Istanbul.4? Its founders were Nuri Demirağ, a 
firm supporter of free enterprise and a sharp critic of the policy of 
etatism; Hüseyin Avni Ulaş, a member of the “Second (opposition) 
Group’ in the Association for the Defence of Rights in 1923; and 
Cevat Rifat Atılhan, who afterwards left and became associated 
with a number of extreme right-wing organizations. 

This party, with its rather mixed leadership and programme, 
attracted little support; it did, however, establish precedents for 
organization and opposition, and was soon followed by many 

40 Tunaya, Partiler, pp. 639 ff. 
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others. Between 1945 and 1950 no less than twenty-seven parties 
came into existence, some with such resounding names as the 
Social Justice Party, the Workers and Peasants Party, the For 
the Fatherland Only Party, the Cleansing and Defending Party, 
the Defence of Islam Party, the Idealist Party, the Pure Democrats 
Party, the Free Democrats Party, the Land, Property, and Free 
Enterprise Party, as well as a variety of toilers and workers, 
socialists and liberals. | 
Of all these parties, however, only two were of any real political 
importance; the Democrat Party,*! founded on 7 January 1946, 
and the National Party,?? founded on 20 July 1948. In 1950, 
under the new electoral law, the Democrats won 407 out of 487 
seats, and thus became the government of Turkey—the first in 
Turkish history to have won power by purely constitutional and 


parliamentary means. It remained to be seen whether they 
would exercise it by the same means. 


Provincial Government 


by a kind of loose analo 
feudalism. The basic unit of 


Its governor, the Sanjak-Bey, was a military officer; he was paid 
by the grant of a fief and hi 


fiefs in his province. A group yalet governed 
by a Beylerbey, or Sovernor-general. The Beylerbey, whose term 
of office was usually brief, enjoyed a large measure of military 
and financial autonomy, 


During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the decentral- 
ization of the Empire advanced rapidly. With the relative decline 
in importance of the feudal levies and the increase in the numbers 
and cost of the paid regulars, the concern of the central govern- 
ment in the provinces became more financial and less military. 
The surviving timars were sharply reduced by Selim III, and finally 
abolished by Mahmud II in 1831. 

Meanwhile, however, the leasing of crown revenues to tax- 
farmers had led to the emergence of a new kind of feudalism, 
based on money rather than service. Coupled with the growth of 

41 Tunaya, Partiler, pp. 648 ff.; Karpat, pp. 408 ff. 
42 Ibid. pp. 712 ff.; Karpat, pp. 431 ff. 
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the autonomies of the ayan and the derebeys during the eighteenth 
century, it led to the almost complete loss of control over the 
provinces. The imposition on Mahmud II, by a conference of 
provincial notables, of a charter of provincial autonomy in 1808 
marked the culmination of this process of feudal decentralization. 

But Mahmud II, who gave formal recognition to the rights of 
the provincial notables, was determined to end them. After the 
conclusion of the war with Russia in 1812, he turned his attention 
to what he regarded as his first major task—the restoration or 
establishment of the authority of the central government in the 
provinces. By a series of military campaigns and police actions, 
he was able to overcome the rebellious pashas and the local 
notables, destroying the institutions as well as the autonomies of 
provincial government. The New Order created by Mahmud and 
continued by his successors was at once more centralized and more ' 
autocratic.13 " 

In one respect Mahmud's campaigns left the old order un- 
changed. Although the provinces were brought under the direct 
control of the central government—which in the circumstances 
of the time meant the personal control of the Sultan—there was 
still no financial or fiscal centralization. Provincial revenues were 
still farmed out by iltizam, and the tax-farmer, though bereft of 
his political privileges, still interposed himself between the tax- 
payer and the treasury. 


A fatal custom still exists [says the Rescript of the Rose Chamber of 
1839] although it can only have disastrous consequences; it is that of 
venal concessions, known under the name of ‘Iltizam’. Under that 
name the civil and financial administration of a locality is delivered 
over to the passions of a single man; that is to say, sometimes to the iron 
grasp of the most violent and avaricious passions, for if that contractor 
is not a good man he will only look to his own advantage. 


The Rescript goes on to abolish iltizam, and to decree that all 
Ottomans shall be subject only to fixed and direct taxation, ‘ac- 
cording to their means'. A few months later, in December 1839, 
the government decreed that, with effect from 1 March 1840, 
governors of provinces, cities, &c., would be paid fixed salaries, 
that promotions to senior appointments would be made on merit 
alone, and that provincial governors would collect only the fixed 
legal taxes, through newly appointed civilian tax officials.** 

13 See above, pp. 77 and 89 ff. 44 Bailey, pp. 198 ff.; Temperley, pp. 236 ff. 
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It was one thing to decree the millennium, quite another to 
apply it. The first effect of the abolition of the sale of offices was a 
shortage of money; the new financial administration, however 
well-intentioned, was inexperienced and inept; the new paper 
currency depreciated rapidly, and before long almost all classes 
of society felt their interests to be endangered by these alien and 
ineffective reforms. 

In the wave of reaction following the dismissal of Reşid Paşa 
in 1841, the provincial reforms were abandoned, and the old 
fiscal system restored. In February 1842 the civilian tax collectors 
in the provinces were removed, and the collection of taxes 
returned to the military governors and their contr. 
assistance of councils of local notables,45 

, , These councils, established by Reşid Paşa, were — 
the French Conseils Départementaux, with the difference that they 
were permanently in session, and interfered activelv-3n. ihe 
administrative and judicial affairs of the province md en 
they became centres of bitter local partisan strife = ies ably, 
ecutive power, caught between a remote and ride the 
authority and a lively and obstructive local council ae. ile 
to complete ineffectiveness. Eventually some mi kir red ue : 
premature centralization and democracy were removed. A fa s O 
of 28 November 1852 restored the powerş pes . A ferman 
making him once more the effective authority in he governor, 
At the same time. the legal powers of the police and 1S province. 
ened to the point when they could barely maintai army, weak- 

reaffirmed and extended.*® n order, were 
The compromise between the old and new or, ders 
satisfactory, and it was natural that in the new 
that followed the Crimean War attention sh 
iven to the problems of provincial administrat; z 
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of the disorder to the stauuchly Muslim province of Syria in 
1860-1—and the resulting foreign intervention—were a danger 
signal that could not be ignored. Fuad Pasa himself, then Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, went to Syria to investigate, and severely 
punished the culprits.48 In his notes on the troubles, Fuad Paşa 
lays great stress on the maladministration from which the prov- 
inces of the Empire were suffering. In a country as large as the 
Ottoman Empire, it was difficult to find an adequate number of 
officials with the desired qualities. Many officials had in fact 
misused governmental powers, and for this reason the tendency 
had been to reduce their competence and strengthen the control 
of the central government. This had brought some benefits, 
but at the same time it had reduced the status and authority 
of provincial officials and, in the eyes of a populace accus- 
tomed to being governed by quite other means, made them 
appear as contemptible nonentities. In a country made up of 
many races and religions, this feebleness and disrepute into 
which the provincial administration had fallen led to grave 
dangers. 4? 

The problem of provincial government continued to exercise 
Fuad Paşa and his circle. Inspectors were sent to the provinces, 
including such well-known figures as the historian and jurist 
Cevdet and the scholar and statesman Ahmed Vefik. A special 
commission, presided over by Cevdet, was formed to examine the 
inspection reports, and make recommendations. 

In 1864 Fuad Paşa, who had meanwhile again become Grand 
Vezir, had his solution ready—the new Law of Vilayets. His idea, 
according to the evidence of Cevdet, was to group the provinces 
into larger units, and place them under the control of carefully 
chosen able and experienced men. These would be given greatly 
extended discretion, and would need to refer to Istanbul only in 
the most important matters. This would have the further ad- 
vantage of freeing the ministers from ordinary routine, and 
allowing them to concentrate on high affairs of state.59 

On this basis a provincial code was drafted and promulgated in 


48 Rasim, iv. 2083 ff.; cf. W. Miller, The Ottoman Empire and its Successors, 1801-1923 
(1923), p. goz. 

49 Rasim, loc. cit; Karal, Tarih, vi. 31. 

59 ‘Maruzat’, in TOEM, no. 87 (1341 A.H.), 269-70; cf. Karal, Tarik, vi. 153 and 
Mardin, Ahmet Cevdet Paşa, pp. 53 ff. 
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1864. The old eyalets were replaced by substantially larger 
vilayets, twenty-seven in number, and each governed by a Vali 
with extensive powers. Within the vilayet a chain of authority was 
established. The vilayet was divided into sanjaks—the old, feudal 
name, but with quite a new meaning; the sanjak into kazas, the 
kaza into nahiyes and villages. Under the authority of the Vali, the 
sanjak was administered by a mutasarrıf, the kaza by a Kaymakam, 
the nahiye by a müdür, the village or quarter by an elected muhtar 
(headman). At vilayet, sanjak, and kaza levels there was to be 
an administrative council, formed by the Governor, the chief 
judge, the chief finance officer, and the chief secretary, together 
with four representatives of the population, two Muslim and two 
non-Muslim, and the religious heads of the Muslim and non- 
Muslim communities. The representative members were to be 
chosen by a complicated and restricted franchise. The council was 
to meet under the presidency of the governor, To avoid a return 
to the anarchy of the Rose-Chamber experiment, the council was 
forbidden to interfere in judicial matters, 
The Vali’s administration was divided in 
police, political, and legal affairs. For eac 
subordinate officials placed under his orders, 
officer, continuing a traditional Ottoman an 
' was responsible for his accounts directly t 
Finance. The Vali was also responsible for recruiting and appoint- 
ing his staff. Apart from the councils, an annual genera] provincial 
assembly was to be convened, with four delegates elected by each 
sanjak, again two Muslim and two non-Muslim, These assemblies 
met for a few years, before they were abolished, together with the 
rest of the apparatus of representative government, by Abdül. 
hamid.51 A 
This law, with its hierarchy of Valis, mutasarrefs, kaymakams 
and müdürs, administering vilayets, sanjaks, kazas, and nahiyes 
is clearly based on the French system of provincia] administrari; m 
through the départements, arrondissements, cantons, and sözen” 
Though Fuad Paşa's law gave the Ottoman Vali considerably 
more discretion than was enjoyed by the French Préfet y 
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centralization and uniformity. It was more especially on the latter 
ground that it was criticized by Cevdet Pasa, an advocate, in 
general, of conservative gradualism. The provinces of the Empire, 
he said, differed greatly from one another, both in their geo- 
graphical and their ethnographical circumstances, and could not 
all be treated in the same way. In each region an administrative 
reform should be undertaken, taking account of local conditions 
and of the historical background. Cevdet saw this as a process 
requiring much knowledge, skill, and time.*? 

Cevdet did offer general principles and observations. The 
classical Ottoman Empire had not been a centralized state. The 
Tanzimat reformers had attempted to introduce a centralized 
administration, but grave difficulties had arisen. Since then they 
had chopped and changed between centralized and decentralized 
government, with the result that all was confusion and anarchy. 
The first necessity was to decide on the general principle of govern- 
ment, and then to determine the duties and responsibilities of 
officials of all three groups, administrative, judicial, and military. 
Finally, officials should be regularly and adequately paid. 


The servants of the state should be superior to the mass of the people 
in ability and competence. But if there is no recompense, outstanding 
persons among the population will have no inclination to the service 
of the state, and will choose other professions, leaving only mediocrities 
to carry on the business of the state. These, lacking all prestige in the 
eyes of the people, will be quite unable to administer men who are in 
fact their superiors.5? 


Order and consistency, recruitment and pay, the competence, 
integrity, and prestige of the service—Cevdet had put his finger 
on some of the main difficulties of applying a uniform, centralized 
administration in regions as diverse and as mixed as the Ottoman 
provinces. On the other hand, however, there were new factors 
favouring centralization, two of particular importance. One was 
the improvement in communications—the introduction of the 
telegraph at the time of the Crimean War, and the rapid ex- 
tension of roads and railways from about 1862 onwards.54 The 
other was the loss of several of the predominantly Christian 
Balkan provinces; this, by leaving the Empire more homo- 


52 Karal, Tarih, vii. 153- 53 Cevdet in TOEM, no. 44 (1333 A.H.), 103. 
54 Karal, Tarih, vii. 267-73; cf. above, pp. 184 ff. 
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geneous, made it easier to devise and a 
system. 


The law of 1864 was of course not immediately and universally 
applied. Nor was there any intention of doing so. In accordance 
with a common practice of the Ottoman reformers, Fuad Paşa 
began with a pilot project—the model and experimental vilayet 
of the Danube. This new vilayet, chosen for obvious political 
reasons, was entrusted to one of the ablest administrators in the 
Ottoman service—Midhat Paşa, himself one of the architects of 
the new system. 

Midhat's term of office as Vali of the Danube province showed 
that, given the necessary goodwill and ability, the new system 
could work very well. Within two years he had restored order, 
introduced the new hierarchy, provided agricultural credits, 
extended roads, bridges, and waterways, started industries, 
Opened schools and orphanages, founded a newspaper, and 
increased the revenues of the province from 26,000 to 300,000 
purses, 55 : 

Midhat’s success in reviving the Sick Man of 
to the taste of the expectant heirs; in 1868, appare 
various foreign pressures at the Porte, he was rec 
posted as Vali of Baghdad. There, in a remote and backward Accs 
province of the Empire, he was able to repeat his achievements, 
and bring order and progress to the people of Iraq, 

With these successes to guide them, the Ottomans graduall 
extended the new system to the whole Empire, at the same "as 
introducing such legislative modifications to the Provincia] code 
as seemed desirable. In 1871 a revised genera] Provincia] cog, 
delimited the functions and authority of provincia] Officials fro : 
the Vali down to the village muhtar.“ Tom 

The constitution of 1876 contained a Whole sec 
the provinces. This affirmed the principle of decentrajj 
the separation of powers in provincial administration d 
declared that a special law would regulate the electi 2. aH 
of provincial administrative councils and genera ies and 
the powers and duties of the Vali, these last to include X de 
works, and the improvement of agriculture, industry, cop, Public 
communications, and education. 
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The question of provincial administration received earnest 
attention from the short-lived Ottoman parliament of March 1877, 
and a new vilayet law, of 101 articles, was actually debated and 
passed by the lower house. It had, however, not yet reached the 
Senate when parliament was closed, and the debate, the law, and 
the constitution itself were shelved indefinitely. Instead, a new law 
was published, in 1880, by a mixed commission of Ottoman and 
foreign officials. Its purpose appears to have been to answer the 
clauses in the treaty of Berlin relating to Ottoman administration, 
and to satisfy the powers that their requirements had been met. 
Significantly, this law is not included in the Ottoman corpus of 
laws. The basic Ottoman provincial law remained that of 1864, 
with minor subsequent amendments.5? 

The revolution of 1908 and the restoration of the constitution 
raised once again the question of the application of article 108, 
prescribing decentralization and the separation of functions in 
provincial government. After long investigations and deliberations 
by two successive special commissions, a draft law was submitted 
to parliament in 1910. The parliamentary consideration of this 
bill was protracted and difficult; inevitably, it was affected by the 
strains of the Tripolitanian and Balkan wars, and by the growing 
tendency towards a more centralized, more authoritarian régime. 
The law finally accepted, on 26 March 1913, has remained the 
basis of Turkish provincial administration ever since. To meet the 
requirements of clause 108 of the constitution, the jurists of that 
time evolved the theory of the dual character of vilayet govern- 
ment. The vilayet administration was conceived as having two 
aspects; one general, as components of the national apparatus of 
government, the other special or local, as decentralized adminis- 
trative entities, with a recognized legal personality. By thus 
admitting the Western conception of corporate legal persons into 
the legal and administrative structure of the country, the legis- 
lators of ıgı3 were taking an important step away from Islamic 
and towards European legal principles. The aim of the law was 
to give the Vali the necessary powers and discretion to maintain 
order, carry out public works, and conduct local affairs effectively, 
While at the same time preserving the national authority of the 
Ministry of the Interior.5 


57 Engelhardt, ii. 250-5. 58 Göreli, p. 17. 
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An important change in nomenclature was made by the 
‘Fundamental Law’ of 20 January 1921, passed by the Grand 
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is a central government official appointed from Ankara. The 
nahiye, the smallest sub-unit of the vilayet, is administered by the 
müdür, also a central government officer, but on a different ladder 
of promotion from the Kaymakam and Vali. He presides over a 
nahiye council, consisting of the local officials and technicians, 
together with one elected representative from each village or 
municipality. Finally, there is the village, established as a legal 
entity for the first time by the village law of 18 March 1924. The 
villagers elect a muhtar and council of elders, in which the school- 
teacher and the imam are ex officio members. Although the muhtar 
is an elected official who represents the villagers, he is also in effect, 
and usually in the first instance, an administrative officer, repre- 
senting the central government in the village and carrying out 
Whatever instructions reach him through the chain of command. 
Much the same is true of the muhtar in the mahalle, or quarter of 
à town. He too is subject to the authority of the vilayet for many 
Purposes. For others, however, the mahalle is part of the munici- 
pality, a quite separate organization with a very different back- 
ground and history.5? 


Municipal Government*t 

Although classical Islam was in many respects an essentially 
urban civilization, the classical Islamic system of law and govern- 
ment takes very little account of the city. Islamic law does not 
recognize corporate persons, and Islamic history shows no recog- 
nized, privileged cities, with corporate status and rights. Just as 
there was no state but only a ruler and his agents, no court but 
only a judge and his helpers, so there was no city but only a 
conglomeration of families, quarters, and guilds, each with their 
own chiefs and leaders. 

The Seria contains no municipal code, and the town never 
became a legal or political entity—neither as a fief, nor as a com- 
mune. Those charged with its government were not municipal 
Officers, nor yet feudatories; still less were they civil servants in the 
modern sense. For the most part they were royal officers, with 
revocable, delegated powers from the sovereign; or else members 


99 On Turkish incial government see further Kaza ve Vilayet Idaresi üzerinde bir 
tema (Ank. gens As Görüme, An Outline of Turkish Provincial and Local Government 
1956). Mix d 
ĉl Fora survey of Turkish municipal institutions see EJ? (“Baladiyya’, by B, Lewis). 
Details and documents in Nuri, Mec. Um. Bel. 
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of the religious class, charged with certain duties of prevention and 
enforcement, where the provisions of the Holy Law were 
concerned. 

In Ottoman Istanbul police duties, fire-fighting, and public 
order generally were entrusted to certain military officers with 
regiments designated for these tasks. The supervision of the 
markets was the duty of the muhtesib, a member of the ulema class 
whose task it was to enforce the rules relatin. 
of merchandise offered for sale, and in gene 


morals and to maintain public decency and morality. The func- 
tion of the muhtesib, a post going back to medieval Islamic times, is 
called ihtisab. A third official was the Sehr-emini, or City Com- 
missioner. This office, which appears in Istanbul soon after the 
Ottoman conquest, was probably modelled on a Byzantine 
original, since there seems to be no trace of it in earlier Ottoman 
towns. The City Commissioner was not merely a royal officer but, 
more specifically, a palace functionary. His chief tasks were the 
financial supervision of the palace, the provision of food, clothing, 
and other palace needs, the maintenance and repair of the palace 
and of other royal and governmental buildings in the tity, and 
similar duties. The office ranked high on the ladder of promotion 
of the finance branch of the bureaucracy, It was abolished in 1 891. 

The first approaches towards modern municipal ademi 
was made by Sultan Makrand TI, in the period after the destruc- 
tion of the Janissaries. As with so many of his reforms, the purpose 
seems to have been to centralize and thus better to control certain 
functions previously performed by quasi-independ ent bodieş in 
this case the ulema. In 1827 an inspectorate of ihtisab was set up 
which centralized certain duties, connected with market era 
inspection of weights and measures, &c., hitherto eT A by 
the muhtesib. In 1829, with the same general aim o centralizing 
control and reducing the powers of the ulema, the System of 

htars was introduced in the quarters of Istanbul, Until thar 
mu: -e had been headmen in villages, whose duties, as 3 at time 
ther e nent was concerned, were chiefly fiscal. In lb ed the 
governn sal taxes were to be assessed and collected i wi ere no 
agricultu and the duties of keeping registers of the ate were no 
headmen; ding movements, transfers, &c., were the res um 
tion, record and their deputies; in the quarters of t ponsibi]; 
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ferred to the muhtars, of whom two, a first and a second, were to be 
appointed in every town guarter. The Imperial Historiographer 
Lütfi says that the purpose of this measure was to end the laxness 
and incompetence of the imams.® A little later, the muhtar was 
reinforced by a committee of elders of from three to five persons. 
In time, this system was extended to other cities. 

A new phase began in 1854, when two important changes were 
initiated. The first of these was the revival of the title of Sehr- 
emini, City Commissioner, in abeyance since 1831. Though the 
name was the same, the new office had nothing to do with the old; 
it was rather an adaptation of the French préfecture de la ville, and 
was chiefly concerned with the supervision of markets, the control 
of prices, &c.—the chief functions of the former ihtisab. The 
Inspectorate, established in 1827, was abolished, and its duties 
transferred to the Prefect, who was to be assisted by a city council 
drawn from the guilds and merchants. 

This change in nomenclature seems to have had little practical 
effect, and complaints began to be made about official neglect of 
municipal problems. A few months later a decision was taken by 
the High Council of Reform to establish a municipal commission. 
The leading spirit in the commission was Antoine Aléon, a mem- 
ber of a rich French banking family that had settled in Turkey at 
the time of the French Revolution. The other members were 
drawn chiefly from the local Greek, Armenian, and Jewish com- 
munities. There were, however, some Muslim Turks, including 
the Chief Physician Mehmed Salih Efendi, one of the first 
graduates of Sultan Mahmud's medical school. The commission 
was instructed to report on European municipal organization, 
rules, and procedures, and to make recommendations to the 
Sublime Porte. 

A number of factors had combined to induce the Ottoman 
government to take these steps. European financial and com- 
mercial interests in the capital had been growing steadily, and a 
new quarter was developing in Galata and Pera, with buildings, 
blocks of flats, shops, and hotels in European style. An important 
Change was the vast increase in the number of horse-drawn 
Carriages of various kinds. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century there were few such carriages in Istanbul, since their use 
in the city was limited to a small number of privileged persons, 

62 Lütfi, ii. 173. 
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such as the Şeyh-ül-Islâm and the Grand Vezir. A somewhat larger 
number were allowed to ride on horseback in the city, and the 
rest, even including many officers and officials, had to walk. 
During the early nineteenth century these old rules were dis- 
regarded, and, says Cevdet Paşa, “even some of the non-Muslim 
subjects, without authorization, could be see 
caparisoned horses'.9? Such unauthorized ho 


‘being unseemly in the eyes of the people’, was banned, but the 
numbers of carts and carriages, both the local varieties and 
imported coaches from Europe, increased rapidly.94 

All this created a demand, which was put forward by the 
European residents, with the support of the Europeanized ele- 
ments among the local population, for proper roads and pave- 
ments, street-cleaning and street-lighting, sewers and water-pipes. 
The presence in Istanbul of large allied contingents from the 
West during the Crimean War gave a new impetus and a new 
urgency to these demands, and, in the new phase of reform that 
began in 1854, some attention was given to the problems of 
municipal organization and Services in the capita]. Even the 
liberal reformers took notice of these questions, and the poet 
and publicist Ibrahim Sinasi contributed an article to the 
Tasvir-i Efkâr on the lighting and cleaning of the streets of 
Istanbul.95 : 

The records of the proceedings of the High Council of Reform 
on these matters reflect clearly the various Preoccupations of the 
Ottoman government. The creation of a city Prefecture, under 
the recently created Ministry of Commerce, was in part an 
attempt to meet a new need by installing the relevant European 
apparatus. There was also the usual desire to impress Western 
observers. Ill-wishers, says a document in the Councils records 
had accused the Imperial government of doing nothing ang caring 
nothing for the adornment and improvement of the Capital, and 
were saying that nothing would come of the pro 


Posed system of 
municipal districts. It was therefore necessary to show Practical 


n in public places on 
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The Commission sat for four years, and then presented a report 
to the High Council of Reform, recommending a number of 
municipal services and improvements. The Commission also 
recommended the imposition of a special tax for municipal 
purposes, the organization of separate municipal finances, and 
the appointment of itself to apply municipal laws and regulations. 

The High Council of Reform decided to accept these recom- 
mendations, but to limit their application, for the time being, to 
an experimental municipality, to be established in the European 
quarter of Galata and Pera. This district, though the first to be 
Organized, was officially named the sixth district, possibly, as a 
Turkish historian has suggested, because the sixth arrondissement 
of Paris was believed to be the most advanced of that city. The 
reasons for this decision are set forth in a protocol of g October 
1857. Municipal services and improvements were badly needed, 
and should be provided; the cost should not fall on the state 
treasury, but should be met by a special levy from the towns- 
People who would benefit. It would be impracticable to apply 
the new system to the whole of Istanbul at once, and it was 
therefore decided to make a start with the sixth district, consisting 
of Pera and Galata, where there were numerous fine buildings. 
The district contained a large number of foreign establishments 
and a preponderance of foreign residents who were acquainted 
with the practice of other countries and would be willing to 
accept the expense of municipal institutions. When the merits of 
these institutions had been demonstrated by this example, a 
Suitable occasion would be found to apply them generally. 

The constitution and functions of the municipality of the sixth 
district, also known as the model district, were laid down in an 

mperial irade of 7 July 1858. The municipal council was to 
Consist of a chairman and twelve members, all appointed by 
Imperial irade, the chairman indefinitely, the others for three years, 

l were to be unpaid. The council would appoint a number of 
Permanent officials, including a civil engineer and an architect, 
who would receive salaries. The municipality would have the right 
to assess, impose, and collect rates and taxes, to raise loans within 
limits laid down, and in certain circumstances to expropriate 
Property. The chairman was to submit his budget to the council 
for discussion and inspection, and then to the Sublime Porte for 
ratification, without which it would not be valid. 
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These measures, while accepting and providing for the dis- 
charge of certain new responsibilities as to the town, hardly 
represent an approach to the European conception of municipal 
institutions. For one thing the reform was limited to a single 
urban district with a predominantly European population; more 
fundamental, there was still no recognition of the city as a 
corporate person, for such an idea remained alien to Islamic 
conceptions of law and government; nor was there any suggestion 
of election or representation. What was created was a new kind of 
administrative agency, appointed by and responsible to the sover- 
eign power, with specified and limited tasks and with a measure of 
budgetary autonomy. Such special commissions 
new in Ottoman administration. The novelty 
function entrusted to it. 

The ‘model commission’ worked well, and in 1868 a code of muni- 
cipal regulations was issued, which was to ex 
the rest of Istanbul. Each of the districts of th 
municipal committee, and tosend its chairma 
to a general municipal assembly for all Ista: 
together with a Council of Prefecture, of s 
and paid by the Imperial government, was to function un der the 
Prefect of the city, who was to remain a government official 

The provisions of this code seem to have mii wa 
letter until 1876—7 when, under the impetus of the constitutional 
movement, new municipal codes were issued for the capital and 
for provincial towns. The Istanbul code of 1876 was a lim 
ment of that of 1868, and proved as ineffectual. Finally in gh E 3 
new and more realistic version was published, whi nd 79, 
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vilayet law of 1870, provision was made for the establishment of 
municipal councils in provincial cities, along the same general 
lines as in the code for Istanbul. There is no evidence that any- 
thing was done about this. Some attempt, however, seems to have 
been made to implement parts of the provincial municipal code of 
1877, according to which each town was to have an elected 
municipal council, consisting of six to twelve members, according 
to population, with the district doctor, engineer, and veterinary 
Surgeon as ex-officio advisory members. One of the councillors 
was to be mayor, not by election but by government appointment; 
the budget and estimates were to be approved by a municipal 
assembly, meeting twice yearly for this purpose, and in turn 
responsible to the General Council of the province. 

After the revolution of 1908 a new attempt was made to intro- 
duce democratic municipal institutions. The law of 1876, with 
some amendments, was restored, and a serious attempt made to 
put it into effect. The experiment was not very successful. The 
Personnel of the district committees, though enthusiastic, were 
inexperienced, and there was little co-operation between districts 
for common purposes. In 1912 a new law finally abolished the 
System, In its place a single Istanbul prefecture was established 
With nine district branch offices each directed by a government 
Official. The Prefect was assisted by a general assembly of 54 
members, to which 6 delegates were elected from each of the 9 
districts, As in earlier electoral systems, the franchise was restricted 
by Property and income. me ; 

In this as in so many other respects, the newrégime was returning 
to a more centralized system of government, though without 
abandoning all the forms of democracy. In spite of many diffi- 
culties the Young Turk régimes did in fact make some progress in 
1mMproving the amenities of Istanbul, notably in drainage, garbage 
disposal, and fire prevention. : 

his system remained in force in the early years of the Republic, 

he first municipal measure of the republican government was a 
law of 16 February 1924 setting up a prefecture in Ankara, with a 

eneral Assembly’ of twenty-four members. The constitution 
followed broadly that established in Istanbul in 1912, but with 
some changes, the general effect of which was to restrict the 
autonomy of the municipality in financial and security matters 
and place it more strictly under the control of the Ministry of the 

nterior, 
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On 3 April 1930 a new law of municipalities was passed. The 
names Şehr-emini and Sehr-emanet—prefect and prefecture—were 
abolished, and replaced by belediye and belediye reisi, usually 
translated municipality and mayor. Under Sultan Abdülhamid, 
the offices of prefect and governor (Vali) of Istanbul had in fact 
been exercised by the same person. This arrangement, which 
secured complete governmental control over the municipal 
business of the capital, was criticized by the Sultan’s liberal 
opponents, and in 1909 the new régime formal 
prefecture from the governorship. The law of 
compromise; in Istanbul, though not elsewhe 
mayor would be combined with that of Vali, a 
nominated by the Ministry of the Interior, Th 
cipality administrations, however, would be 
municipal councillors elected as elsewhere, Thi: 
tinued in force; it is interesting that whereas in 
the incumbent was usually called Vali, in fo 
normally described as mayor. This Janus- 
of Turkey's largest city remained a ş 
In the general election of 1950 the Sepa: 
and the creation of an elective mayor. 
Democrat Party programme. 

The law recognizes municipalities, like EA 
corporate legal identity and legally defined te e nd 
takes municipal government in Turkey across Es e T Ta 
important barriers separating Islamic from Western le » m E 
cepts. It provides a set of rules governing the election and dü kw j 
ing of municipal bodies, and with some modifications Teas net =e 
in force to the present day. emaine 
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e vilayet and muni- 
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reign languages he was 
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ubject of controversy. 
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CHAPTER XII | 


Religion and Cultüre uo 
Just as physical bodies have length, width, and depth, so the social consciótsfess 77" 
also has three dimensions—nationality, religion, and modernity. I propose to 
test the validity of this observation first with regard to language, which is the 
best mirror of social consciousness. 
ZIYA GOKALP, 1913. 


The Turkish nation is ready and resolved to advance, unhalting and undaunted, 
on the path of civilization. 
MUSTAFA KEMAL, 1924. 


In April 1921, in occupied Istanbul, a religious service was held 
in honour of the fallen in the war of independence in Anatolia. 
Yakup Kadri Karaosmanoğlu, the distinguished Turkish author, 
was present, and has described in striking terms the thoughts and 
feelings that moved him. As he listened to the recitation of the 
Mevlüd, the ode in honour of the Prophet’s birthday that serves in 
Turkey as a requiem, the realization came to him that his life 
during the past ten years, in pursuit of modernism and secular 
nationalism, had been a nightmare from which he was now 
awakening. The ideals which he and his contemporaries had 
followed were false and harmful; here was the truth. The true home 
of his people was not ‘the national club, the cultural lecture, the 
Political meeting’, but the mosque and congregation, ‘the house, 

ome, and fatherland’ of this nation. Only the simple, ignorant 
People had understood this and had preserved the true values 
which the intellectuals, with their apeing of the West, had 
forgotten, 


Yesterday for the first time the common people, whom we had always 
despised as ignorant and idle, taught the intellectuals of this country 
Some divine truths. One of these is that the heart is superior to the 
mind. Another is that apart from sincerity and devotion and simple 
faith there is no way of salvation. The third is that there must be no 
Separation between the nation and the religious community.! 


! Printed in Ergi im Cevdet’in Hayatı, Eserleri ve Kütüphanesi (1937), pp. 324-7; 
Rossi, ‘La ss apes mezi Turchi’, in Caratteri e Modi della cultura araba 
(1943), p. 236. 
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These words, written in April 1921, make strange reading in 
the light of the secularist policies adopted by the victors after the 
completion of those victories that had so deeply stirred Yakup 
Kadri’s religious loyalty. That a man of his generation and of his 
education should, in the moment of profound national crisis, have 
rallied instinctively to Islam is striking enough; but it was more 
than a momentary or individual reaction. The independence 
movement itself, in its earlier phases, was strongly religious in 
character. Its aims were to rescue ‘Islamic lands’ and “Islamic 
populations’ from foreign—i.e. Christian—rule and its declara- 
tions were addressed to ‘Muslim compatriots’.2 One-fifth of the 
numbers of the first Grand National Assembly belonged to the 
class of professional men of religion, and some 


of them, both from 
the ulema and the brotherhoods, played an important part in the 
Kemalist movement. 


Secularism and Laicism 


On 5 April 1920 Damad Ferid Pasa formed his fourth cabinet. 
determined to destroy the nationalists in Anatolia, and on 11 
April the Seyh-iil-Islém Dürrizade Abdullah issued his famous 
fetva against them.3 The Caliph and the Seyh-iil-Islém both seemed 
to have gone over to the side of the invaders and Occupiers, and in 
the bitter civil struggle that followed between the nationalists 
and the so-called ‘army of the Caliphate’, Turkish secularism 
for the first time became a serious political force.4 

Though militant laicism was new, traces of wh 
called anti-clericalism can be found in earlier Periods of Ottoman 
history. The ancient chronicles, for example, reflect the resent- 
ments of the frontiersmen at being subjected to the hierarchy and 
restraints of Islamic orthodoxy; popular poetry, ğe. E 
anecdote reflect the occasional doubts of the faithful as to th 
complete integrity and disinterestedness of their Spiritua] im. 

During the Young Turk period, secularist and Positivist ideas 
enjoyed a certain vogue. Comte and Haeckel as Well aş Voltaire 
and Rousseau found their translators and admirers, With effect 
that sometimes went beyond the intellectual circle, : 


. or - 
ample the Young Turk officers who made a point or honour of 
2 D, A. Rustow, “Politics and Islam in Turkey . « ^ in Frye, p. 71 n, 1; ot T O 
ckir’s insistence, in his memoirs, on the late adoption al ee and republicani 

3 EI, s.v. Dürrizāde (by Unat and Rustow). See also above, p. 252, iim, 


4 cf. Rustow, loc. cit; Jaschke, in WI, xviii. 54-69; Berkes, Development, (1964) 
. Rustow, à » pp. 
431 ff. 


at might be 
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drinking cognac and eating ham. More important than the 
out-and-out positivists were those who preached the separation 
of religion and the state—the forerunners of the laicism of the 
Republic. The most notable was the ideologist of Turkism, Ziya 
Gökalp. It was perhaps unfortunate that, to render the unfamiliar 
French term /aique, he should have used the word /é-dini, which 
could mean irreligious. In the opinion of a well-qualified Turkish 
observer, the resulting confusion between laicism and irreligion 
‘did much to lead the Muslim clergy, with the Shaykh al-Islam 
at their head, into a hostile attitude. 

Besides these modernist tendencies, there was also something 
of a religious revival in the Young Turk period, which found 
expression in a number of influential magazines and books; both 
the intellectual and the political life of the second constitutional 
era were profoundly affected by the debates and conflicts between 
the different groups of modernists and religious conservatives.9 
The strength and aims of some of the latter can be seen in their 
repeated attempts, from the Volkan group onwards, to stir up 

uslim fanaticism against the modest reforms of the Young Turk 
Bovernments. " 

Through all these changes, the religious hierarchy in Turkey 
remained immensely strong. Despite the efforts of liberals, 
Ottomanists, and nationalists, the religious basis of the state had 
been reaffirmed by the assertion, in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, of an Ottoman Caliphate; the religious 
loyalty of the people had been sharpened and intensified by the 
long series of foreign and civil wars, all of them against Christian 
adversaries. The First World War, with its German-made 
Jihad and its British-made revolt in Arabia, blurred the simple 
lines of religious identity and conflict, but the Kemalist struggle 
to defend Anatolia against the ancient and familiar Greek Christ- 
= lg brought a new intensity of religious identification and 
loyalty. 

The defection of the Caliph and the Seyh-il-Isldm in the midst 
of the struggle were bitter blows, only partially atoned for by the 
cCounter-fetvaof the Mufti of Ankara. Even after this the nationalists 
Still tried to avoid a break; only twelve days after the fetva of 


5 Abdulhak Adnan-Adr “Interaction of Islamic and Western Thought in 
Turkey’, in T. Cuyler Young; edi. Near Eastern Culture and Society (1951), pp. 125-6. 
ei Fora survey of these ideological movements see Tunaya, ““Islamcılık” Cereyam.? 

« above, PP. 229 ff, 
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Dürrizade the Grand National Assembly began its proceedings 
with public prayers and reaffirmed its loyalty to the Sultan. As 
late as February 1921 a pan-Islamic conference met in Sivas, for 
the obvious purpose of rallying world Muslim opinion to. the 
nationalist cause.” 

The bitter hostility of the supreme religious authorities in 
Istanbul, and the military and terrorist action of ‘the army of the 
Caliphate’ whom they launched against the nationalists si the 
reconciliation impossible. Even so, Kemal attem: ted a com- 
promise by retaining the Caliphate, under the Republic after the 
Sultanate had been abolished.® But this compromise. ül alien 
to the spirit of Islam, accorded neither with the m Gi vin 
(ee needs of the moment, and was abandoned after 

Within four years, in a series of swift : 

Kemal repealed the Holy Law and mali ag 
stages are well known—the restriction and then Pie z 
religious education, the adoption of Eu RE 

codes, the nationalization of pious fundador dL and penal 
and eventual elimination of the power of the ule irs ne 
formation of social and cultural symbols and m the trans- 
dress and headgear, the calendar and the inhaler n such as 
stone of the edifice of legal secularism was laid i; E coping? 
when Islam was removed from the constitution,9 n April 1928, 

But the frontal assault on the Şeriat and the 
exponents was only one aspect of the religious co 
another, less publicized by Western writers, but vi 
the struggle with the dervish brotherhoods, kno 
an Arabic word meaning way or path. 


prohibition of 


hierarchy of its 
nflict. There was 
tallyimportant— 
Wn as tarikat, from 


The Tarikats19 

Turkish Islam had always functioned on two levels: th 
legal, dogmatic religion of the state, the schools and the be formal, 

€rarc H 

7 Rustow ‘Politics and Islam’, pp. 75 ff; Jáschke, in WI, xviii hys 
translations of the two fetvas are given). i. 63 fr (where 

8 See above, PP: 257 ff. 

9 For a detailed account of these changes, see Toynbee, in RITA. 
25-81; cf. the monthly surveys in OM, and above, pp. 262 ff. 

10 The Muslim tarikats have still received very little attention from W 
ship. The only comprehensive study is still that of Depont and Co; Stern scholar- 
concerned with North Africa and of course rather out of date. For Tuk ani, Mainly 

cy it 


it may be 


» Survey, 1925, i. 
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and the popular, mystical, intuitive faith of the masses, which 
found its chief expression in the great dervish orders, 

The interior of an Islamic mosque is simple and austere. There 
is no altar and no sanctuary, for Islam has no sacraments and no 
ordained priesthood. The imam—the authorized representative of 
orthodoxy—has neither priestly nor pastoral function; he is a 
leader in prayer, and a guide in religious law. Public prayer is a 
disciplined, communal act of submission to the One, remote, and 
immaterial God. It admits of no saints and no mediators, no 
drama and no mystery. Like Judaism and, with a few exceptions, 
Christianity, orthodox Islam has rejected dancing from among the 
devotional arts; unlike them, it has rejected music and poetry too, 
and confines its liturgy to the recitation of a few simple formulas 
of piety. 

From early times the orthodox faith—austere in its worship, 
abstract in its teachings, remote and conformist in its politics— 
failed to satisfy the religious and social cravings of important 
sections of the population. In medieval times they had often found 
Satisfaction in various Shi'ite sects, stigmatized by the ulema as 
heretical; since the Mongol invasions they had turned rather to 
the brotherhoods which, though frequently accused of heterodox 
leanings and regarded with suspicion by the hierarchy, had 
remained within the broad framework of Sunni orthodoxy, 

To these brotherhoods, and their dervish leaders, the common 
People turned for help and guidance where orthodox Islam was 
lacking or deficient. To supplement the austere ritual of the 
mosque, there was the ecstatic prayer meeting in the dervish 
convent, aided by music, song, and dance. To compensate for the 
academic aloofness of the ulema, there was the warm, ‘personal 
influence of the dervish, the friend, pastor, and guide; to bridge 
the orthodox gulf between man and God, there were saints and 
intercessors and holy men, and the hope of a mystical union with 
the Godhead. 


UpPlemented by J. P. Brown, The Dervishes (1868; re-edited by H. A. Rose, 1927); 
icini, letter 5; Hasluck, and, among more recent scholarly studies, H. J. Kissling, 
, he Sociological and Educational Role of the Dervish Orders in the Ottoman Empire’, 
in Von Grunebaum, ed., Studies in Islamic Cultural History (1954), pp. 23-35; Snouck- 
"rgronje, iii. 149-206 important corrections to Depont and Coppolani on the role 
Of the tarikats under Abdülhamid); Marie Luise Bremer, Die Memoiren . , . (on the 
Memoirs of a nineteenth-century dervish); on the role of the farikafs in the Young 
Turk Period, Hartmann, iii. 14 ff. 69, 92 ff, 191 ff., 221 fL, &c., and RMM, xxii 
(1913), 171-2. In general, Jáschke, in WI, n.s., i. 58 ff. 
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All the dervish orders were to some extent unorthodox and their 
teachings and practices were the subject of repeated criticisms and 
denunciations by the custodians of the law. This did not prevent 
the brotherhoods from retaining and extending their influence 
over the Muslim masses, who found in the dervishes their real 
religious guides. While the ulema were becoming a wealthy, 
hereditary caste, the dervishes remained part of the people, with 
immense influence and prestige among them. Often, in earlier 
times, we find the dervishes as instigators of religio-social revolts— 
for piety against legalism, for sanctity against learning, for the 
masses against the ruling political and religious order. At other 
times we find them penetrating into the apparatus of government, 
and wielding a powerful though hidden influence on the actions of 
ministers and Sultans. 

The different orders were by no means always in accord, Often 
there were bitter rivalries between them, a 


: ggravated by the 
personal antagonisms of their leaders, and the state did not, at 
times, disdain to pit them against one another.11 These differ- 


ences were sometimes doctrinal as well as personal and sectarian. 
Some orders stood comparatively close to orthodoxy. such jas the 
Kadiris, the Halvetis, and the Naksbendis—though the uietishi 
and docility of the first contrasted strongly with die eğri 
political ambitions of the second and the aggressive Goati s? 
the third. Others, like the widespread Bektasi and Mevlevi orders 
were lax and latitudinarian, suspected of Shi‘ite tendencies a P r 
pandering to the Christian and pagan beliefs and ae 
had lingered on among the common people. Both had vds 
followings in Turkey; both came to play a great E a 
Ottoman Sultanate. The Bektaşis had their main aiport in the 
village populations, especially in European Turkey, The among 
of the order have been sought in Central Asia and satin in 
Mongol Shamanism; later, in Anatolia and Eur Ope, the Em 
absorbed a good deal of popular Christianity, and PN eo 
important role as a link between the Turks and their Chek EA 
subjects, for whom they offered a gentler transition to Islam The, 
were closely associated with the corps of Janissaries, seyi ey 
chaplains for its newly Islamized recruits. The Mevleyis Ex] as 
more urban order, flourishing especially in the Provincial t re a 
of Anatolia, but with important branches in Rumelia also p DE 
11 Kissling, p. 31- » notably 
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in Salonika. They too obtained a position of influence in the state, 
thus counter-balancing the Bektaşis and their Janissary acolytes, 
The head of the Mevlevi order was a well-known and highly 
respected figure, and sometimes officiated at the ceremony of 
girding the sword of Osman, on the accession of a new Sultan.12 

By the eighteenth century the brotherhoods had established 
themselves in almost every town and village in Turkey. Through 
their close links with the guilds and corporations, they were able 
to dominate the professional and social, as well as the religious 
life of the artisan and much of the merchant classes. Though 
primarily popular movements, they had their adherents and lay 
brothers in all walks of society, reaching even into the higher 
ranks of the governing élite. During the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries they even managed to penetrate the orthodox institution 
itself, and, by impressing a more personal and more ethical stamp 
on orthodox thought and education, helped to bring the two levels 
of Islam closer to one another. 

In the revulsion against European conquest in the nineteenth 
century, the brotherhoods played an active role. Most of these 
actions were outside Turkey—the Nakşbendis in the Russian 
Caucasus, the Senusis in North Africa, the Khatmiyya in the 
Sudan, for example; their struggle against modernism and 
Western rule was bound to have repercussions in Turkey, how- 
ever, and in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
Several of the more activist orders seem to have created or revived 
branches in Turkey. Notable among these was the Ticani order, 
a Berber offshoot of the Halvetiyya, which spread to Turkey at a 
comparatively recent date.13 

Little is heard of the brotherhoods during the period of Tanzimat, 
‘when, after some initial resistance,14 they seem to have remained 
indifferent to the political arguments and changes of the time, 


*? For a brief general account of the Bektaşi order see EI?, (‘Bektashiyya’, by R. 
Tschudi); for a more detailed study, J. K. Birge, The Bektashi Order of Dervishes (1937); 
On their political role, E. E. Ramsaur, ‘The Bektashi Dervishes and the Young Turks’, 
Moslem Wid. (1942), pp. 7-14. On the Mevlevis, see ET! (‘Mawlawiyya’, by D. S, 

Targoliouth), and Gólpinarh, Mevláná'dan sonra Mevlevilik (1953). 

18 For their earlier history see EI! (‘Tidjaniyya’, by D. S. Margoliouth); for 
Comments on their more recent activities in Turkey, sce E. Marmorstein, ‘Religious 

PPosition to Nationalism in the Middle East’, Int. Af., xxviii ( 1952), 344-59. 

u The Bektasi were for a time banned, after the destruction of the Janissaries; see 
above, p, 79. 
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They return to prominence during the reign of Abdülhamid II, 
when several of their leaders, profiting from the religiosity of the 
Sultan, obtained positions of influence and dignity in his entour- 
age. It is interesting, however, that the dervish leaders closest to 
the Sultan were Arabs, such as the Syrian Abu’l-Huda and the 
Hejazi Sayyid Ahmad As‘ad, leaders of the Rifa‘i order, or the 
Medinese Muhammad Zafir, leader of the Shadhiliyya, to which 
the Sultan himself is said to have belonged.15 

The role of the brotherhoods in Sultan Abdiilhamid’s pan- 
Islamic policy has been greatly exaggerated. The more purely 
Turkish orders, the Bektaşis and Mevlevis, remained coldly 
indifferent, while even the Shadhili and Rifa‘i orders seem to have 
used their twin vantage points, in Istanbul and in Arabia, more 
for mutual rivalries and recriminations than for a Bus pan- 
Islamic endeavour.16 

Several of the orders, with their religious and political opposi- 
tion to authority, seem to have sympathized with the Youn wd 
conspirators against Abdülhamid; the widespread and g RE. 
Masonic organization of the orders made them useful allies The 
Bektagis, in particular, seem to have had close links EE ihe 
Young Turks, several of whose leaders, including Talat Pasa and 
Riza Tevfik, were members of the brotherhood. The Seyh- il I sl 
Musa Kázim Efendi was a Naksbendi. Other orders v. ül-Isi iu 
the antinomian Melamis, claim to Have played an > on » notably 
the revolutionary movement.}? ive role in 

After the revolution of 1908 the brotherh 
attention of several of the rival political parties greet the 
usefulness was obvious. They had wide distribution and "obs 
influence; the high regard and affection in which Hy profound 
by the mass of the people contrasted both with the Toc held 
glories of the old political order and the untried me ii 
the new. Young Turks and Old Turks tried to make CHE is of 
hoods and convents the vehicles of their propaganda, In qr UB 
fusing popular religion and party politics, they establish con- 
practice which was followed to the end of the Empire a ed a 
has not yet been extirpated in the Republic. è which 

The political role of the brotherhoods during the a 

n 


15 Snouck-Hurgronje, pp. 191-7- 16 Ibid. pp. 149 ff. 
17 See Hartmann for the best information on the brotherhoods in this pey 
various tarikats are listed in the index. Period. The 
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constitutional period is not easy to determine with any accuracy, 
Some, like the Nakşbendi order, seem to have been systematically 
opposed to any derogation from the rule of the Caliphate and the 
Holy Law; others, like the Bektaşis, seem to have rejoiced in the 
overthrow of the personal tyranny of Abdülhamid, and to have 
offered sympathy and even help to the Young Turks. In the main, - 
however, the dervishes seem to have allowed themselves to be 
used as tools in a political game which they did not understand. 
Even the headship of some of the orders was affected. In 1908 
Abdülhalim Çelebi, the hereditary chief of the Mevlevi dervishes, 
was deposed by the Young Turks and replaced by Veled Çelebi, 
a man of letters and a patriot, who contributed many articles in 
the press, and who formed and led a Mevlevi volunteer brigade 
during the First World War. In 1918 he was deposed by the 
Sultan’s government, and replaced by his predecessor Abdülhalim, 
who, however, represented Konya in the first National 
Assembly. Veled Çelebi [Izbudak] served in the Assembly from 
1923 to 1943, and played a role of some importance.18 

In general the brotherhoods seem to have rallied to the support 
of the nationalists in Anatolia. The first Grand National Assembly 
included ten of their leading seyhs, drawn from the Mevlevi, 
Bektaşi, and even the Naksbendi order.19 Their role there was an 
active one, and Kemal himself seems, at one time, to have sought 
an alliance with the Bektaşis. But relations with the dervishes, as 
With the ulema, were affected by the breach with Istanbul, and 
Some of the brotherhoods gave active and effective support to the 
army of the Caliphate. r : 

The great secularizing reforms of 1924 were directed against the 
ulema, not the dervishes ; but it soon became apparent that it was 
from the dervishes, not the ulema, that the most dangerous 
resistance to laicism would come. The ulema, long accustomed to 
Wielding the authority of the state, were unpractised in opposing 
it. The dervishes were used to independence and opposition; they 
Still enjoyed the confidence and loyalty of the common people 
and, unlike the ulema, were untarnished by collaboration with the 
invader. In some areas, notably in the Kurdish provinces, veritable 
dervish dynasties had emerged, replacing the vanished derebeys and 
autonomous princes as the exponents of local particularism. The 
rebellion of 1925 has been described as a Kurdish nationalist or 


18 Gölpınarlı, Mevlevilik, pp. 273 ff. 19 Tunaya, ‘Karakter’, p. 5. 
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secessionist movement, but in view of its dervish leadership and 
its declared objectives, it seems not unreasonable to accept the 
government’s description of it as a religious reaction against the 
secularizing reforms. The two characters are in any case difficult 
to distinguish. On 29 June 1925 the ‘independence tribunal’ in 
Diyarbakir passed sentence of death on the leaders of the rebellion. 
The same judgement ordered the closing of all the dervish convents 
in Kurdistan.?° 
After this warning, 


Kemal prepared for a m i 
ore comprehensive 
attack on the brothe s 


rhoods and on the way of life that they 
represented. In August 1925 he went on a visit to Kastamonu and 
Inebolu. It was on this occasion that he and the officials accom- 
panying him first wore Panama hats, and that in a series of 
speeches, he launched the great attack on the PH the gown, the 
shalvar, and the rest of the traditional farments = Turkish 
Muslims. His attack, however, was not limited to the symbols of 
the old way of life. In a speech delivered in mi on 
30 August he spoke of the dervish convents, retreats, and brother- 


hoods, of their so-called saints and hol 
d : vm y men 
which the ignorant and superstitious went to de. ~ eph? 


guidance. 


. the aim of the revolutions which we h 

accomplishing is to bring the people of the cates and are now 
state of society entirely modern and completely di e into E 
form. This is the central pillar of our Revolution Rees in spirit an 

utterly to defeat those mentalities incapable of aces ee is necessary 
Hitherto there have been many of this mentalit 3 a this truth. 
ing the mindjof the nation. In any case, the superstitions d. Raam 
people’s minds will be completely driven out, for aş P — ling in 
not expelled, it will not be possible to bring the light o hund they are 
minds. into men's 


Kemal then gave some examples of these Superstitio 
i i ns 
on to speak of the saints and their tombs, and inre a em weni 
the brotherhoods and their convents: rally, of 


Pp X 
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the civilized community of Turkey, men so primitive as to seek their 
material and moral well-being from the guidance of one or another 
şeyh. Gentlemen, you and the whole nation must know, and know 
well, that the Republic of Turkey cannot be the land of seyhs, dervishes, 
disciples, and lay brothers. The straightest, truest Way (tarikat) is the 
way of civilization, To be a man, it is enough to do what civilization 
requires, The heads of the brotherhoods will understand this truth that 
I have uttered in all its clarity, and will of their own accord at once 
close their convents, and accept the fact that their disciples have at last 
come of age.21 


The blow against the brotherhoods was not long delayed. On 
1 September Kemal returned to Ankara, and on the following day, 
after a meeting of the cabinet, he announced a series of new 
decrees. By these decrees, confirmed by laws passed in November 
in the Assembly, the brotherhoods were dissolved and banned, 
their assets impounded, their convents and sanctuaries closed, 
their prayer meetings and ceremonies prohibited. Henceforth, 
Turkey was to be free from 
yeyhs, dervishes, disciples, dede, seyyid, çelebi, baba, emir, nakib, halife, 
fortune-tellers, magicians, witch-doctors, writers of amulets for the 
recovery of lost property or the fulfilment of wishes, as well as the 
Services, dues and costumes pertaining to these titles and qualities. . , „22 


These measures, accompanied by the ban on the fez and turban, 
aroused widespread resistance—far more than had the deposition 
of the Caliph and the repeal of the Şeriat. In the words of the 
official history: 

The closing of the convents and monasteries, the abolition of the 
religious orders had naturally displeased the many fanatical seyhs 
and dervishes, who, living in idleness in these homes of laziness, 
exploited the religious sentiments of the credulous people and put all 
their interests in the reaction. In several regions they tried to raise the 
People against the achievements of the Revolution and against the 
Tepublican régime. But they were swiftly punished, and the nation 
adopted and rapidly assimilated these reforms.23 
Significantly, the powers of the independence tribunals were 
renewed by the Assembly in February and again in May 1926; 
their work, supported by the military and even the naval forces 
of the Republic, was swift and efficient. 

31 Söylev, ii. 217 ff. ; cf. Hist., pp. 233-4, and Imece, pp. 59 ff. 
22 Jáschke, in WI, n.s., i. 61-62. 38 Hist., pp. 235-6. 
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By a curious oversight, article 75 of the constitution, guarantee- 
ing freedom of ‘religion, doctrine, tarikat, or philosophic belief’, 
had remained in force, even while the tarikats were dissolved and 
suppressed. This inconsistency was remedied by an amendment of 
5 February 1937, rewording the article and omitting the reference 
to tarikat. The Minister of the Interior of the time made the 
purpose clear. The dervish brotherhoods were an evil legacy from 
the past, distracting the Turks from the true ‘way’, that of nation- 
alism, resting on the true knowledge, that of the positive sciences. 


This was the way of the greatest benefit for the material and moral 
life of the Turks.?4 


Religious Reform 


The basis of Kemalist religious policy was laicism, not irreligion; 
its purpose was not to destroy Islam, but to disestablish it—to end 
the power of religion and its exponents in political, social, and 
cultural affairs, and limit it to matters of belief and REM n 
thus reducing Islam to the role of religion in a modern Western, 
nation-state, the Kemalists also made some attempt sein ea 
religion a more modern and more national form. 

The principle of the separation of religion from 
already in the Law against High Treason, passe 
National Assembly on 29 April 1920 in respo 
nationalist fetva of Dürrizade, and containin 
the misuse of religion for political purpose. 
reaffirmed in the Criminal Code of 1926, whic 
ties for those 


politics appears 
d by the Grand 
nse to the anti- 
& provisions against 
The principle was 
h lays down penal- 


who, by misuse of religion, religious sentiments, or thi 

religiously considered as holy, in any way incite the ane Eon ps 
prejudicial to the security of the state, or form associations nk ues 
purpose. . . . Political associations on the basis of religion o i 1 
sentiments may not be formed (Art. 163). r religious 


The same code prescribes punishments for reli 
preachers who, in the course of their functions, 
istration, laws, or executive actions of the goy 
repute, or incite to disobedience (art. 241 
conduct religious celebrations and processions 
places of worship (art. 529).?* A 
It was one thing to exclude the professional exponents of Is] 
24 Jaschke, in WI, n.s., i. 63. 25 Ibid. pp. 54-55. am 
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from the workings of a modern, national state. It was quite another 
to modernize and nationalize Islam itself. But the attempt was 
made. For the farikats there could be no mercy. Their popular 
support, their radical traditions, their Masonic organization, all 
made them too little amenable to state control, too dangerous for 
experiment. The ulema, on the other hand, with their hierarchy, 
their schools, and their habits of intellectual and administrative 
discipline, seemed to offer a more favourable field for an experi- 
ment in Erastian Islam. 

The reorganization of the hierarchy was initiated with the 
law of 1924, abolishing the office of Şeyh-ül-Islâm and the Ministry 
of Religious Affairs and pious foundations which, in the Ankara 
government, had taken over most of the functions of the Seyh- 
ül-Islám's department. In their place two separate offices were 
established, a Presidency for Religious Affairs (Diyanet Işleri 
Reisligi) and a Directorate-General of Pious Foundations (Evkéf 
Umum Müdürlüğü). The head of Religious Affairs was nominated 
by the Prime Minister, to whose department he and his office 
were attached. These duties were the administration of mosques, 
convents, &c., the appointment and dismissal of imams, preachers, 
muezzins, and other mosque functionaries, and the supervision of 
the muftis generally. The Directorate of Pious Foundations, not 
directly subordinated to any ministry, was responsible for the 
administration of the evkéf that had been taken over by the state, 
and for the maintenance of religious buildings and installations, 
From 1931 it also took over the payment of religious functionaries, 
leaving the Presidency of Religious Affairs with little more 
than the appointment of preachers, the censoring of their sermons, 
and the giving of an occasional ruling on a point of Holy Law.?6 

The bureaucratization of the ulema, begun by Mahmud II, 
had reached its logical conclusion. Islam had been made a 
department of state; the ulema had become minor civil servants. 
General education had already been taken out of the hands of the 
ulema. There remained the question of religious education, which 
the state now prepared to take over. 

By the laws of 1924 the medreses—the old theological seminaries 
—were closed. The state did, however, make some attempt to 
Provide for the further training of religious personnel. At the 
lower level, the Ministry of Education established some training 

* Jaschke, in WI, n.s., i. 96 ff.; Rustow, ‘Politics and Islam’, pp. 82-83. 
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schools for imams and preachers; at the higher level, the old 
Süleymaniye Medrese was reconstituted as a faculty of divinity in 
the University of Istanbul—also, therefore, under the ultimate 
control of the Minister of Education of the Republic in Ankara. 

This new faculty of divinity was intended to serve as the 
centre of a new, modernized, and scientific form of religious 
instruction, more appropriate to a secular, Westernized republic. 
In 1928 the faculty appointed a committee to examine the problem 
of reform and modernization in the Islamic religion, and to make 
proposals through the University to the Ministry of Education. 
The chairman of the committee was Professor Mehmed Fuad 
Köprülü; its members included the professors of psychology and 
logic as well as a number of theologians, 

Its report, published in June 1928, begins with a clear assertion 
that religion is a social institution; like other social institutions it 
must meet the needs of social life and keep pace with change and 
development. “Therefore, in the Turkish democracy, religion 
should also manifest the vitality and Progress which it needs? 


It is almost impossible [the report goes on] with the modern views of 
society, to expect such a reform, however much the ground may be 
ready for it, from the working of mystic and irrational elements. 
Religious life, like moral and economic 


f r life, must be reformed on 
scientific lines, that it may be in harmony with other institutions. . . . 


The recommendations of the committee, for 
of this purpose, was grouped under four hea 
‘the form of worship’, speaks of the need for ç 
mosques, with pews and cloakrooms. ‘People 
enter into them with clean shoes.’ The second, 
worship’, insists that this must be Turkish, and that all prayers 
and sermons should not be in Arabic but in the national language. 
The third, on ‘the character of worship’, seeks to mak 


the achievement 
dings. The first, 
lean and orderly 
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on ‘the language of 
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trained musicians and also musical Instruments, “The need is 
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and last, deals with *the thought side of worship’, Printed ed 
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27 Cited in Lutfy Levonian, The Turkish Press (1932), Pp. 174 f£ 
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It was possible to turn the Ottoman Sultanate into a national 
republic, with a president, ministries, and parliament. It was not 
possible to turn the mosque into a Muslim church, with pews, 
organ, and an imam-precentor. In all but one respect, the 
recommendations of the committee were a dead letter, and even 
the faculty of divinity itself proved to be premature. The teachers, 
themselves of the medrese tradition, did not take kindly to the task 
assigned to them, and the atmosphere of the time was not con- 
ducive to its realization. The abolition, in 1929, of Arabic and 
Persian as subjects of instruction in the secondary schools reduced 
both the numbers and the competence of the students. After some 
abortive attempts at reform, the faculty was finally suppressed in 
1933, and replaced in due course by an Institute of Oriental 
Studies attached to the faculty of arts. During the nine years that 
the faculty of divinity existed, the number of its students dropped 
from 284 to 20. In the same period there was a parallel decline in 
the schools for imams and preachers, and the last two such 
schools were closed in 1932. Except for the comparatively un- 
important schools for Koran-readers, formal religious education 
disappeared in Turkey, and the attempt to form a new class of 
modern religious guides was completely abandoned. 

Only one of the recommendations of the 1928 committee had 
any practical consequences—that of the Turkicization of worship, 
Attempts were made to translate the Koran and the Traditions of 
the Prophet into Turkish, and in 1932 the Assembly voted a sum 
of TL4,000 for the preparation and publication of such a trans- 
lation. It was not completed. An attempt to translate the mosque 
Service into Turkish was abandoned in the face of opposition. In 
One respect, however, the government held firm. Even if Arabic 
Were still to be used inside the mosque, it could not be tolerated 
in public places. Years before, Ziya Gökalp, the theoretician of 
Turkish nationalism, had demanded that the call to prayer, from 
the minarets of Turkish mosques, should be uttered in the 

urkish language.28 

A land where the call to prayer from the mosque is recited in Turkish . 

Where the peasant understands the meaning of the prayer in his worship, 

A land where in the schools the Koran is read in Turkish, 

Where, big and little, everyone knows the command of God— 

1s, O son of the Turks, is your fatherland. 29 


28 Heyd, Foundations, pp. 102-3. 29 Yeni Hayat, 1918. 
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On 30 January 1932 the cry ‘God is great’ resounded from the 
minarets of Santa Sophia, for the first time, in Turkish, and 
shortly afterwards a version of the call, in “pure Turkish, was 
prepared by the Linguistic Society and published by the Presi- 
dency of Religious Affairs. A Turkish melody was ordered from 
the Conservatory in Ankara.*° Muezzins all over Turkey were 
instructed in the new version, and an order issucd carly in 1933 
superseded, though without actually banning, the call to prayer in 
Arabic. ‘It seems that this one act of government interference in 


the ritual caused more widespread popular resentment than any of 
the other secularist measures.'?1 


Survival and Rebirth ?? 


During the 1930’s the pressure of secularization in Turkey 
became very strong indeed. Although the régime never adopted 
an avowedly anti-Islamic policy, its desire to end the power of 
organized Islam and break its hold on the minds and hearts of the 
Turkish people was clear. The prohibition of religious education, 
the transfer of mosques to secular purposes, reinforced the lesson 
of the legal and social reforms. In the rapidly growing new capital, 
no new mosques were built. Most striking, and most symbolic, was 
the fate of the great basilica of Santa Sophia in Istanbul. Sultan 
Mehmed the Conqueror, in the moment of trium 
zantium, had made it a mosque; 
museum.?3 l 

In spite of all this, there is much evidence that the seculariza- 
tion of Turkey was never quite as complete as was SsOmmetianies 
believed. In the first place, there were many indications of the 
persistence, beneath the surface, of popular religion in the form 
of the cult of dervish seyhs, especially in Anatolia, As late as 1 930 


ph over By- 
the Republic made it a 


30 Jaschke, in WI, n.s., i. 74-75- 31 Rustow, ‘Politics and Islam’, P. 84. 

32 Religious revival in Turkey in recent years has attracted the attenti 
writers. Besides the writings of Jaschke and Rustow already Cited, enn i 
made of the following: Heyd, “Islam in Modern Turkey’, R.C.45.7., xxxiv (1 y 
299-308; B. Lewis, “Islamic Revival in Turkey ; Int. Af, xxviii ( Thos 
“Recent Developments in Turkish Islam » MEJ, vi (1952), 22-40; H. S Ree 
*Revival of Islam in Secular Turkey”, ibid. viii (1954), 267-82; A, iz Tika) a 

> e Paul Stirli 

*Religious Change in Republican Turkey’, MEJ, xit (1958), 395-408; W, Canning 
Smith, Islam in Modern History (1957); PP- eod or a discussion of religion and 
politics by a Turkish scholar, see Karpat, pp. 271 ff. 


33 Rustow ‘Politics and Islam’, p. 84. 
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a striking incident occurred in Menemen, near Izmir. A young 
Kemalist officer called Kubilay heard a local dervish leader 
addressing the populace and attacking the régime. When he 
remonstrated, he was seized by the mob, held down, and slowly 
beheaded, amid the acclamation of the sey and his supporters. 
The guilty were punished, and a monument was erected to the 
memory of Kubilay, at which a ceremony of commemoration 
was held every year until 1951. 

After the death of Atatiirk there were rumours of a religious 
restoration, but apart from the return of Muslim chaplains to 
the army in May 1940 nothing very much happened. The first 
open sign of religious opposition to the secularist policy of the 
state appeared in 1940. In the previous year the Turkish Ministry 
of Education decided to publish a Turkish edition of the En- 
cyclopaedia of Islam, the great co-operative work published in 
Leiden by an international team of European Orientalists. The 
Turkish edition was not to be a mere translation. Many articles 
which were out of date were to be revised or rewritten by Turkish 
scholars, and many new articles added, but the whole was intended 
to be in the same spirit of scientific scholarship as had informed 
the Leiden publication. A group of religious-minded Turks, led 
by Eşref Edib, who had been editor of the Muslim periodical 
Sebil-ür-Reşad in the Young Turk era, protested energetically 
against this project. They said that the so-called Encyclopaedia of 
Islam was not really an encyclopaedia of Islam but against Islam, 
and that it was the work of Christian missionaries, aimed partly at 
assisting missionaries in their endeavours and partly at under- 
mining the basis of the Muslim faith. They criticized the Ministry 
of Education for sponsoring this allegedly anti-Islamic project, 
first in letters and articles in the press and then in a periodical 
which they published themselves. In 1941 they began the pub- 
lication of a rival encyclopaedia of their own, entitled Türk Islám 
Ansiklopedisi (Turkish Encyclopaedia of Islam), on the same 
Pattern as the official one, but with all the contributions written 
from what they believed to be a strictly Muslim point of view. 
Each fascicule of their encyclopaedia was accompanied by a 
Magazine supplement containing violent and often scurrilous 
Criticisms of the current fascicules of the other encyclopaedia 
Which were meanwhile issuing from the Ministry. 

he new post-war democracy of Turkey gave a very much 
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greater degree of freedom of expression to all trends of opinion, 
including of course the religious leaders, who now proclaimed 
more and more openly their hostility to secularism and their 
demands for an Islamic restoration. 

The first issue that was publicly debated was that of religious 
education. The debate began with private discussions and 
moderately phrased articles in the press, and then, on 24 Decem- 
ber 1946, a full-dress debate was held on the subject in the 
Assembly in Ankara. Several members of the Government Party 
spoke in favour of restoring religious education, and although the 
Prime Minister firmly refused to accede to their request, the mere 
fact that the debate was held at all was widely regarded, in the 
rather authoritarian Turkey of that time, as portending a coming 
change of policy. A long controversy followed in the press, parlia- 
ment, and elsewhere. Should religious education be tolerated? 
Should it be compulsory or optional in schools? Should it be con- 
trolled by the Ministry of Education or by the Presidency of 
Religious Affairs, which, after years of quiescence, was now 
burgeoning into new life? These questions were eventually settled 
by a compromise. At the beginning of 1949 religious education 
was reintroduced to Turkish schools. It consisted of two hours’ 
instruction on Saturday afternoons, and was only to be taken by 
children whose parents specifically asked for it. The overwhelming 
majority did. The textbook was prepared by a joint committee of 
representatives of the Ministry of Education and the Presidency 
of Religious Affairs, and presents a modernized version of Islam. 
which Muslims in, say, Mecca or even Damascus would probably 
have some difficulty in recognizing. 

The next step came in October 1950, when it was decided to 
make religious education compulsory—or rather, when parents 
were required to opt out instead of in, as Previously. This 
applied only to the fourth and fifth classes of the primary schools. 
For the rest of the school years religious instruction remained 

d 1. . 
em changes, together with the growing interest in religious 
matters and the increase in public worship, raised the question of 
religious higher education. pote sd yan there had been no 
higher religious instruction, an e religious revival therefore 
revealed an acute shortage of people competent to teach religion, 
poen i haal and to undertake the various religious functions 
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in mosques. This lack of men with a serious religious education 
gave scope to fanatics and illiterates in the religious revival, often 
with unfortunate results. It was no doubt for this reason, at least 
in part, that the government decided to restore the faculty of 
divinity, which opened its gates to students in October 1949. 
Several features of the new faculty strike the outside observer. 
Unlike its predecessor, it was not in Istanbul, the old religious 
centre, with its great mosques, libraries, and traditions, but in 
Ankara, the new city, the heart of republican Turkey and the seat 
of the government. Unlike the old medreses, it was a part of the 
University, and therefore ultimately under the control of the 
Ministry of Education. The first chairs to be established included 
Islamic Art and History of Religions.34 

After the war there were a number of signs of increasing 
religious activity, and one of the most striking was the growing 
self-assertiveness of religious functionaries. For a long time they 
had been very guiet and did not dare to raise their voices, certainly 
not in the towns, and hardly even in country places. Now they 
began to be much more in evidence. The wearing of religious 
garb outside mosques was still forbidden, but the beret, which 
Presents obvious advantages for Muslim worship, became the 
social equivalent of the former turban of the religious hierarchy. 
For a time even the beret was banned in Turkey, precisely because 
it had assumed that character, but soon old gentlemen with 
beards and berets were to be seen in many places, voicing their 
views and demands with growing vigour. The survivors of the 
ulema had become more ambitious. Some of them openly 
demanded control of religious education, and they began, in a 
tentative way, to intervene in politics. In about 1950 they started 
a demand for the return of the evkdf to the Presidency of Religious 
Affairs, and if that is granted—it has not been yet—it will of course 
give them a great increase in power and influence. 

Mosque attendance rose considerably. Many of the mosques 
Were now equipped with amplifiers; inscribed Arabic texts 
appeared on the walls in cafés, shops, taxis, and in the markets, 
and were offered for sale in the streets. Religious books and 
pamphlets were written and published on an ever-increasing scale. 
Besides a great number of pamphlets of popular piety, there were 


34 Reed, “The Faculty of Divinity in Ankara’, Muslim Wld., xlvi (1956), 295-312, 
and xlvii (1957), 22-35. 
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books on Islam, biographies of the Prophet and other figures, 
works on Islamic history, theology, and mysticism, translations of 
and commentaries on the Koran. 

Quite a considerable number of Turks began to make the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. In 1950 there were nearly 9,000, in spite 
of the fact that the government gave no allocation of foreign 
currency for the purpose. Three of the major Istanbul dailies sent 
special correspondents to cover the pilgimage, and the popular 
press in general gave increased attention to religious matters. 

Far more significant were the many signs of a revival of the 
tarikats, which had continued to exist secretly right through the 
republican era. It was natural enough that the dervish brother- 
hoods should be encouraged by the growing official tolerance of 
Islam to reassert themselves, but apparently the government was 
not prepared to extend the same indulgence to popular, mystical 
Islam as to orthodoxy. This goy 
was not new. Even the sultans 


was arrested and brought to trial in 
great interest; thousands of the seyh’s followers thronged the streets 
outside the court house, came into the court-room and interrupted 
the trial by shouting and demonstrating, Eventually, for the 
remainder of the proceedings, the court house had to be guarded 
by a cordon of 200 policemen. The seyh claimed to have 40,000 
followers. Later there were a number of similar proceedings 
against other orders—Naksbendis in May 1950, Mevlevis in June, 
Kadiris in March 1951.35 

A considerable religious press grew up in Turkey during and 
after the war, and by 1950 there were many periodicals devoted 
wholly or mainly to religious matters and to the Propagation of 
religious ideas. These may be divided into three main categories. 
The most widely read were the popular journals, Mainly weekly 
magazines, addressed primarily to artisans and Peasants, to be read 
aloud where necessary. They presented a form of simple piety 


35 Rustow, ‘Politics and Islam’, pp. 97 ff.; Jaschke, Kalender, 1942-51, 
*Derwischorden'. 
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which probably very well reflected the mind of the people to 
whom they were addressed. A second group has been well 
described as ‘Boulevard Fascism with religious colouring matter’. 
The outstanding example was Büyük Doğu (Great Orient), a rather 
scurrilous periodical, appearing at irregular intervals and edited 
by the poet Necib Fazıl Kısakürek. Büyük Doğu was clericalist, 
nationalist, and monarchist, and appeared to be a Turkish calque 
On the Action Frangaise, with the House of Osman in place of the 
‘forty kings who in a thousand years made France’. The third and 
Most interesting group consists of those journals with some 
intellectual pretensions. The most important were the Türk Islám 
Ansiklopedisi, Seldmet, and Sebil-ür-Reşad. The last purported to be 
a revival of the journal of the same name published under the 
Young Turks. Most of the contributors were survivors from that 
Period, and were incidentally also responsible for many of the 
religious books which were appearing. These journals appeared to 
enjoy the support of the Presidency of Religious Affairs. 

The content of these journals was somewhat disappointing. The 
religious journals of the Young Turk period maintained a very 
high standard, and were written by men thoroughly conversant 
With Islam, its literature, its doctrines, its traditions. But most of 
these men were dead, and the few survivors showed all too plainly 
the scars of thirty years of frustration and isolation. In the absence 
of any religious higher education, no successors could appear to 
Teplace them. The journals were for the most part clericalist 
Tather than religious in amy real sense. They were xenophobe, 
usually anti-Western, often anti-Christian, treating most of what 
they discussed in a rather crude and violent political manner. 

Articles on India, for example, which occasionally appeared, con- 
Sisted of communal pamphleteering, and showed no awareness of 
e Very important religious problems and trends in modern 
Indian and Pakistani Islam. Much of their content consisted of 
apologetics, with the familiar distortion of true Islamic values by 
restating them in terms of the dominant Western concepts: the 

istorical romanticism in the presentation of the recent and 
Temoter Islamic past; the inferiority complex that induces learned 

Uslims to seize on chance remarks by one or other Westerner in 
Praise of Islam and inflate their importance beyond all reason. 

IS romantic approach to history is found in other Muslim 
Countries, where Muslim thinkers strive unnecessarily to justify 
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in the Turkish national identity to be lightly cast aside, and a 
form of faith more suited to nationalist intellectuals may yet 
awake a wide response. 

_ Officials, as a class, are extremely sensitive to changes in the 
direction of the wind. In the civil service, in the army, and even 
in parliament piety became fashionable, and while by no means all 
favoured the full programme of the reactionaries, many felt that 
both for moral and for political reasons some restoration. of 
Islamic belief and practice was necessary for the health of the 
Turkish people. The peasantry were still as religious as they had 
always been. For them there was no question of a revival—the 
only difference was that they could now express their religious 
Sentiments more openly. 

Perhaps one of the strongest elements supporting the revival was 
the class known in Turkey as the esnaf—the artisans and small 
shopkeepers in the towns. These were generally very fanatical, 
and, like the peasants, many of them were connected with 
One or another of the tarikats. Finally, the merchant class was 
interested in any additional form of insurance against Com- 
munism, and had a tradition of pious observance, at least in the 
Provinces. 

How far the religious revival w 

ommunism was a subject of som 
often made, in secularist quarters, 
level of popular, dervish religion, 
e Mtane, The Anatolian brotherhoo $ RE 
Strangers to a form of primitive religious ¢ 
clever propagandists might exploit for political ends. Develop- 
ments in other Muslim countries show that Communism ta 
averse to collaborating with movements of mass fanaticism yei 

ese appear to offer the best chance of undermining the jon 
Order. How far this was happening in Turkey is anyone $ cha si 
though on the whole the ancient and deep-rooted Turkish mis ss à 
of Russian expansionism makes Turkey a singularly barren 


9r Communist seeds. ] 

The leaders of the religious revival were mainly e E me 
Older generation, survivors from the Young Turk m e 
Seem to have recruited very few young men to their number, an 
Many secularist intellectuals claimed that there was no rea 
religious revival at all, but simply a reassertion by certain people 


as in fact an insurance against 
e discussion. The accusation is 
that the revival, at least on the 
was inspired by Communist 
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of sentiments which for a long time they had to keep hidden and 
could now proclaim openly. The movement, they said, would die 


with the generation which sponsored it, and was only of transitory 
significance, 


After a century of Westernization, Turkey has undergone 


immense changes—greater than any outside observer had thought 


possible. But the deepest Islamic roots of Turkish life and culture 
are still alive, and the ultimate identi 


official Islam, show how po 
the surface. 

The path that the revival will tak 
reaction has its way, much of thé wo 
undone, and Turkey will slip b 


€ is still not clear. If simple 
> rk of the last century will be 
> ack into the darkness from which 
she so paste emerged. But that is not the only way, nor the 
most probable. In Turkey, as in other Muslim countries, there are 


those who talk hopefully of achievi 2 t 
elements of West and East’, Ti eying a synthesis of the best 


civilizations in history does not 
selected best elements, but rat 


practical common sense and powers of improvisation, e = quel 
find a workable compromise between Idam an pi : y y 

that will enable them, without conflict, to follow s aad 
fathers’ path to freedom and progress and their gra, 9t their 
path to God. Brandfathers 


36 Sce the thoughtful observations of H. A. Reed, 
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Script and Language” 

According to a doctrine introduced to Turkey from Persia 
at the end of the fourteenth century, and adopted by the Bektaşi 
order of dervishes, the image of God is the face of man, the mark 
of man is language, and language is expressed in the twenty- 
eight letters of the Arabic script, which thus contain all the 
mysteries of God, man, and eternity. 

Orthodox Muslims would not go as far as the hurufiya, as the 
followers of these teachings are called, in their reverence for the 
Arabic script. They would, however, attach special sanctity to 
the language and writing in which the Koran was revealed. For the 
believer, the text of the Koran—including the script in which it is 
written—is uncreated, eternal, and divine. In the mosque, where 
representational painting or sculpture would be regarded as 
blasphemy verging on idolatry, their place is taken by calli- 
Braphy. The interior decoration of the mosque 1s based on the 
extensive use of Arabic writing—the names of God, the Prophet, 
and the early Caliphs, the Muslim creed, and verses or even whole 
chapters from the Koran. Many different styles of writing are 
Used, and in the hands of the great masters the art of calligraphy 
achieved an intricate and recondite beauty, the mainsprings of 
Which are not easy of access for one brought up in the Western 
tradition. For Muslims, the Koranic text is literally divine; to 
Write or read it is in itself an act of worship. These decorative texts 
are the hymns and fugues and icons of Muslim devotion—a key to 
the understanding both of Muslim piety and of Muslim aesthetics. 

In many societies there is a close link between religion and 
Writing—nowhere more clearly than in the Ottoman world. The 
“nguage of the South Slavs is written in ws om by 
the Catholic Croats, in Cyrillic by the orthodox Serbs. In Syria the 

a i j is Uriel Heyd's monograph, 
Lange a sty o tie ui en demi 
actuelle de Ee and script the following may ie ne Een) 205-473 Romi, a 
eme del afe Ger I gu tute, OA, vi (1937), 295 B10; id Ta 
ling rit linguistica in Turchia", OM, xv (1935), 45-573 id» Un Decennio Kirma 

2), 466-77; id., e i 


'nguisti, : > ii on 
lone da rehin, 1952-42", OM, ut NO tica in Turchia’, OM, xxxiii (1953), 


T S " 
378-84. 4 dell’ alfabeto e venti di riforma linguistic 


i (1942), : h 
se > 77-100. For a history of the phas A 
© Agâh Sırrı Levend, Tark Dilinde Gelişme ve Sadelepne Safhaları (1949) 
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common Arabic language has been written in Arabic script by 
Muslims, in Syriac script by Christians, in Hebrew script by Jews. 
Greek-speaking Muslims in Crete wrote Greek in Arabic letters, 
while Turkish-speaking Christians in Anatolia wrote Turkish in 
Greek or Armenian letters, according to their Church. Not 
language, but script was the visible and outward sign distinguish- 
ing Muslim from unbeliever. 

Turkish had not always been written in the Arabic script. The 
oldest known Turkish writings—the eighth-century Orkhon 
inscriptions—are in a runic script, and during the eighth and 
ninth centuries the Uygur alphabet, of north Semitic origin, 
came to be extensively used in Central Asia. With their conversion 
to Islam, however, the Turks, like all other Muslim peoples from 
West Africa to Indonesia, adopted the Arabic writing. By the 
beginning of the present century they had been using it for close 


on a millennium, and all other kinds of writing had been long 
since forgotten. 


The Arabic alphabet, though admirably suited to Arabic, is 


peculiarly inappropriate to the Turkish language. Although 
Turkish contains many loanwords borrowed from Arabic and 
Persian, its basic structure remains very different from both, with 
a range of forms and sounds that the Arabic script is unable to 
convey. Arabic writing is in itself by no means easy to learn; 
in Ottoman Turkish its difficulties were augmented by a gap 
between spelling and pronunciation wider even than in English. 

The difficulty of Ottoman Turkish was not limited to the 
script in which it was written. The language itself had become 
heavy and artificial, borrowing not only words but also ex- 
pressions and even grammatical rules from Persian and Arabic. 
In its best days Ottoman Turkish had been a Magnificent instru- 
ment of expression, a worthy medium of an Imperial civilization; 
but in later times, and in the hands of inferior manipulators it 
had become heavy, inelastic, and incredibly tortuous. For official 
use, a complex and intricate chancery style was evolved, full of 
allusion and artifice, and by the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries Ottoman prose in general had degenerated into mere 
bombast—vast expanses of contorted Syntax and swollen verbiage 
where the thin rivulet of meaning was lost in the trackless wilder- 
ness of words. 


As long as writing was a privileged mystery, the Perquisite 
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of the governing and religious élites, these difficulties did not 
greatly matter—on the contrary, they helped to restrict access and 
increase prestige. But the impact of Westernization and modern- 
ization in the nineteenth century raised new problems, to which 
liber al and national ideologies offered new answers. The Ottoman 
Script and language were found inadequate as a medium of 
modern education and as a vehicle of modern knowledge and 
ideas; the new, secular literate class of officials, officers, lawyers, 
Journalists, publicists, and politicians became increasingly im- 
patient of the delays and restraints which their language imposed 
on them, 

The first to raise the question of a reform in the script seems 
to have been Mehmed Münif Paşa (1828-1910), a Turkish 
Publicist and public servant who was especially active in the 
translation and dissemination of Western scientific and scholarly 
literature, In May 1862, in a speech to the recently-founded 
‘Ottoman Scientific Society’, he raised the question of a reform 
in the alphabet, as a necessary preliminary to the advancement 
and dissemination of science. Ottoman orthography was hard to 
teach, hard to learn; worse still, it was inaccurate and ambiguous, ' 
2nd could easily mislead instead of informing a reader. It was 
unsuited to the printing press, ‘the most powerful instrument for 
, € Spreading of knowledge’; compared with the Western alphabet 
it Was expensive and inefficient, needing two Or three times as 
ed characters. To meet these difficulties Münif Paşa proposed 

Te ormed Arabi a h ,98 F 

ourteen m de hae ther proposal for typographical 
Teform was made by Ahundzade Feth Ali, an Azerbayjani Turk 


M : 

"i Was Oriental Dragoman t 

a sile e Feth Ali came to Istan 
Cheme for a revised alphabet to TEP 


Scientific Society for con- 
ded the reality of the 
tance of Feth Ali’s 


side Grand Vezirate to the Ottoman 
pont The Society, in its report, conce 
lem, but could not recommend the accep 


Ti 
P s Posals as a solution. Lee: 
Degi vend, Pp. 167 ff; Fevziye Abdullah Tansel, “Arap Harflerinin Islâhı ve 
224 girilmesi hakkında ilk Teşebbüsler ve Neticeleri, 1862-84’, Bils no. 66 (1953), 
Mardi On Münif Paşa see further Tanpinar/ PP- 150 ff.; Mordtmann, 1. 173 ff., 
39 To Genesis (1962), index, s.v.; an! 


end, pp. 169 ff.; Tansel, p. 226. 
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In 1869 the guestion became a matter of public controversy. 
An article in the newspaper Hürriyet, published by the Young 
Ottoman exiles in London, bitterly criticized the teaching of 
children in Turkish schools. While Armenian, Greek, or Jewish 
children at their parish schools learnt to read newspapers and 
letters within six months and to write letters within a year, Muslim 
children studied for many years without being able to read a 
newspaper, and even their teachers were usually unable to write a 
decent letter. The fault, said the author of the article, was not in 
the children, who were not lacking in natural intelligence, but in 
the whole system of education. 

This article provoked an interesting reaction from Malkom 
Khan, Persian ambassador to the Sublime Porte. In a letter 
written in Persian to the editors of Hürriyet, he agrees that the 


bet, Malkom Khan saw the ro 


poverty, insecurity, despotism, and inequity of the lands of Islam. 


In a reply to Malkom Khan, published i eve k 
Kemal concedes that the cause of T m Hürriyet, Nam 


€ blamed 4 

of the alphabet. After all, he points out, npe po 
erratic and ambiguous as Turkish, Yet in England Ed pua utbs 
illiteracy is very rare. The Spaniards, on the otller hand. who 
enjoy a phonetic script, are far below the English or A mentan 
level of education. In any case, Kemal says, the Biaerbal dif- 
culties of changing the script ps be insup erable. 

In a letter written in 1878, Namık Kemal Fs r 
consideration to the possibility of writing Turkish S E some 
Among his objections to the adoption of the Latin mo 
the difficulty of rendering Arabic letters in them, the de ndm > ar 
of writing from left to right (‘for us, it would be like fe ness 
trousers too narrow to bend at the knee’), and the eo 
alphabetic reform to the major educational Problems ae 
reform was indeed needed, as a practical measure, but it ue 
take the form of modification of the Arabic letters, Bor p es 
abandonment.49 their 

40 Levend, pp. 170 ff.; Tansel, pp. 227-49. 
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Pa "s question of a reform of the Arabic script continued to be 

p from time to time, especially in relation to typography. 
» uring the First World War another aspect of the problem 
PPeared—the difficulties of military communication, in a 
medium so subject to ambiguity and error. Enver Paşa, the 
À Inister of War, even went so far as to devise a modified Arabic 
cript, to be used by Turkish officers in sending handwritten 
oes Like other attempts at reform, it had little effect, and 

€ end of the Ottoman Empire found the Arabic script still in a 

Position of unchallenged supremacy. 
: While the movement of alphabetical reform thus got off to a 
ries of false starts, attempts at linguistic and stylistic simplifica- 
tion achieved more: positive results. Already in the sixteenth 
Century there had been a literary movement in favour of ‘simple 
Turkish’ (Türki-i basit), to stem the flow of Persian and Arabic 
Words and phrases into Turkish usage.*2 The movement had little 
effect, and the flow swelled into a flood tide. 

A new phase began in the nineteenth century. One of the first 
reformers was the Reis-ül-Küttab, Akif Paga.!? A conservative in 
Politics, totally ignorant of European languages and literatures, 
he nevertheless took part in a literary revolution. Abandoning 
the involved and ponderous ‘bureaucratic style’ (usül-i kalem) 
that had become usual in Ottoman government offices, he at- 
tempted to return to a simpler style, more natural and more direct. 
This example was followed and bettered by others, and in the 
Writings of a mid-nineteenth-century author like Cevdet Paşa 
Wwe find a model of clear and elegant Ottoman prose. 

Even in this form, however, the written language remained 
Temote from the speech of the people, and largely unintelligible 
to the man in the street. Many officials, moreover, were un- 
affected by the new style, and continued to write their orders and 
Memoranda in the obscure and verbose chancery style of the past, 
A more militant attack on the old style was initiated in 1868 by 
Ziya Pasa, this time with a political slant, both nationalist and 
democratic. In a famous article called ‘Poetry and Composition? 
(Siir ve inşa), written during his exile in London, Ziya attacks the 
Classical Ottoman court literature as artificial and alien, a medley 
of imitations of Arabic and Persian originals. In its place, Turkish 


41 Levend, pp. 355 ff. 42 See above, p- 9- 
49 On Akif, see Gibb, Ottoman Poetry, iv. 327 f~; Tanpınar, pp. 60 ff. ; above, P- 325 
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writers should turn for inspiration to the neglected but authentic 
Turkish folk literature, where they would find the true genius and 
the real language of their people. The same obscure and artificial 
language was still used in government offices. This made for 
oppression and tyranny. An essential safeguard of the rights of 
the subject is that he should be able to understand the language of 
laws and administrative orders. Thus he would be able at once 
to recognize and denounce any violation of his rights. 


At the present day, if the officially proclaimed orders and regulations 
are read aloud in the presence of the populace, is any useful purpose 
served? Are these documents produced only for those who are proficient 
in the art of writing, or are they to enable the common people to 
understand the orders of the government? The government has issued 
commercial regulations for everybody; there are orders and regulations 
concerning tithes and taxes and the like- but let the common people in 


Anatolia or Rumelia be askéd about them, and it will be seen that the 
wretches have no idea. That is why 


even now, in our country, the 
people do not know what the Tanzim. 4 ^ 


at are or what reforms the new 


officials, and are maltreated in the old, b 
without being able to tell anyone their t 
on the other hand, if an official even 3 
the common people at once bring a clai 
laws are written in a language which 
duly conveyed to everybody.44 


Ziya Paşa's arguments found many suppo: ; 
in bi appeal for a more national e bie raptu 
dictionaries began to appear, one of Which, Published in 1874, 
significantly referred to the language as Turkish instead of, as 
previously, Ottoman. A number of Persian and Arabic words 
which had never gone into common use were dropped from the 
dictionaries, while common Turkish words an expressions 
previously debarre d, were now admitted to dictionaries an works 
of literature. Persian and Arabic words in Turkish were now used 


according to Turkish grammar and not, as Previously, according 


to the grammatical rules of their languages of orj 


Tigin. 
Ottoman usage thus no longer rested on three bes of Correct 


44 Text in Ebüzziya, Mümune, pp. 271 ff. (reprinted in the new script in Levend 
Pp. 134 f£). d 
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gm and syntax. Most striking of all, some of the exponents 
Öllama 4 nationalism began to point to the affinities between 
meri Turkish and the Turkic languages in the East, and to 
thee at it was from them, rather than from Arabic or Persian, ` 
new terms should be borrowed.*5 
te pen M the linguistic and stylistic reformers of the nine- 
Tae muy found it easier to formulate theories than to apply 
artifici lya Paga's essay, cited above, isa good example of the 
it sal and Persianized style which he condemns, and there were 
Ta authors who managed to write the simple, popular 
orice} Sh which they held up as an ideal. Still more words of alien 
t Sin came into the language when nineteenth-century writers 
fumed to Arabic and Persian, in much the same way as Europe 
urned to Latin and Greek, as a reserve store of roots from which 
new terms could be formed. ; l 
ready during the nineteenth cenjury the first Turkish news- 
Papers played an important role in the creation of a new, simpler 
Turkish prose style. After the revolution of 1908 the role of the 
press was vastly increased. The rulers of the revolutionary state 
were anxious to be understood—by Turks and non-Turks, at 
home and abroad. Above all, they were anxious to convey their 
Message to the simple Turkish soldiery, on whom their power 
Tested, and for whose allegiance there were dangerous competing 
Interests, 
The decade of Young Turk 
development of simpler Turki 


Power—whether electoral, demagogic, milita c 
swift and effective use of the new mass media of information. 


‘he series of wars in which the new régime was involved made a 


different but no less cogent demand for simple and accurate 
press and the telegraph both 


Communication. The printing i à 

Played a great part in the simplification of Turkish. The writers 
Who, from ıgır, produced the Salonika literary journal Geng 
Kalemler (Young Pens), drew up rules for a purified but not 
purist style. Even the bureaucracy played its part, using the 
new, simplified style in its orders and regulations. By the end of 
the Ottoman Empire, the high Ottoman mandarin style was 
already dead. Its place had been taken by a flexible, living 
idiom, based on the spoken language of the educated classes of 


45 Heyd, Lang. Ref., P- 13+ 


rule gave a great impetus to the 
sh. The repeated struggles for 
or military—needed 
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the capital. It still contained, however, an immense vocabulary 
of Persian and Arabic words; though greatly simplified, it was 
still far from the vernacular of the common people. 

The idea of romanization appeared very early in the history of 
the Kemalist state. It was discussed at the economic congress in 
Izmir in 1923, when a proposal for the adoption of the Latin 
alphabet was put forward and discussed. It was defeated, on 2 
March 1923. An attempt to raise the matter in the Grand National 
Assembly the following year met with a similar lack of success. 

Meanwhile definite action had been taken among the Turkish- 
speaking peoples east of the Turkish border. Already in 1921-2 
experiments were made with a Latin alphabet in Azerbayjan 
and the North Caucasus, and in July 1922 it was reported that a 
memorandum on romanization from the Government of Azer- 
bayjan had been received in Ankara, On 1 May 1925 a decree of the 
supreme Soviet of Azerbayjan established the Latin alphabet a5 
the official script of the Azeri Turkish language. In the spring of 
1926 a congress of Turcologists assembled in Baku, under Soviet 
auspices. One of its decisions was to introdüce the Tam in place 
of the Arabic script in the Turkic languages of the Soviet Union, 
and in the following years a number of varying Latin scripts were 


influence of ue yim. was no doubt to cut off contact 
between the Turks E px Soviet. Union and those of Turkey, 
who were still using the abic script. The contrary consideration 


done, 3 Ts i 
E introducing the Cyrillic, thus reopening the gap between the 


«4+ Turks and Turkey. 

-. however, was still in the future, In 1925. YALI 
m urkey were particularly active in vus mi jani 
ye urkish, by which they hoped to save their IE pond 
tion jete isolation. The idea of romanization fitted end. from 
comp di Kemal, though for different reasons. The Latin beg the 
polit g to him less as a link with the Azerbayjan Re 
appe? gné, T2 Latinisation de l'alphabet turk dans les répupli F 

yeti costae 5.8: > R. Ét. islam., i (1927), 321-53. ques turko- 


tatares 
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d T ic against the Ottoman Empire. By learning a new script 
P ng the old, so it seemed, the past could be buried and 
ideas €n, and a new generation be brought up, open only to such 
as were expressed in the new, romanized Turkish. 
oes Pt Das a eie 
of this 1c script outlawed from the New 1 a 
un Breat barrier against the past obviously created a new an 
t Precedented opportunity for linguistic reform, and from the first 
Sre seems to have been a clear intention of exploiting 3t:47 
es Was not, however, until 1932 that the first practical steps 
re taken. On 12 July of that year, ona directive from Mustafa 
ie the Turkish Linguistic Society was founded;* its task 
a to bring out the genuine beauty and richness of the Turkish 
E Suage and to elevate it to the high rank it deserves among 
POUR languages’.49 The work was planned like a military opera- 
dir” and a series of committees appointed to organize and 
ect the assault on the various sectors—linguistics, etymology, 
Srammar, terminology, lexicography, and the like. 
ithin two months the Society was ready to launch a general 


axensive, In September 1932 the first Turkish Language Congress 
in the presence of Mustafa 


Fj cmbled in the Dolmabahçe palace, : 

‘mal himself. The proceedings of the Congress were widely 
Publicized, and in the months that followed a number of decrees 
and directives gave governmental aid and sanction to its decisions. 
Part from its scholarly work of collection, research, and pub- 
ication, the Society’s main task was the simplification and puri- 
Cation of the Turkish language. The idea was not new, but the 
scope, Scale, and manner of the reform were Very new indeed; 
Or none of the earlier pioneers had ever conceived a reform as 
Tadical as that which the Society, with government support, 
undertook, 50 

The first task was the completion of a process already begun 
Y earlier literary reformers—the reduction and o malela 
tion of the Arabic and Persian grammatical and syntactical 
orms, many of which still remained embedded in Turkish literary 


Usage. This was followed by a far more radical step—the assault 


47 Heyd, Lang. Ref., pp- 24-25- d E 
48 cf. above, p. cr on the parallel Historical Society. 

49 Statutes of the Society, art. 25 cited by Heyd, pp. 25-26. 
5° Heyd, Lang. Ref., pp. 26 ff. 
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on the Arabic and Persian vocabulary itself. For more than 1,000 
years the Turks had been a Muslim people, sharing in the 
common Islamic civilization of the Middle East. Arabic and 
Persian had been their classical languages, and had made a 
contribution to their vocabulary comparable in scale and content 
with the Greek, Latin, and Romance elements in English. The 
earlier language reformers had been content to remove foreign 
constructions, and foreign words that were rare, learned, or archaic. 
The radicals of the Linguistic Society were opposed to Arabic and 
Persian words as such, even those that formed an essential part of 
the basic vocabulary of everyday spoken Turkish. On the one 
hand, the Society prepared and published an index of alien 
words, condemned to deportation; on the other search parties 
collected and examined purely Turkish words, from dialects, 
from other Turkic languages, and from ancient texts, to serve as 
replacements. When ‘no suitable words could be discovered, 
resuscitated, or imported, new ones were invented. 

This planned exchange of lexical populations reached its 
height during the years 1933-4, when it coincided with a general 
movement of secularization and Westernization. It is significant 


Some pruning of the exuberant verbiage of late Ottoman style 
was certainly necessary; the use of whole phrases and idioms from 


viously not continue in a language 


€ plaything of ; d 
palace littérateurs, but the m ything of chancery scribes an 


literate, modern, and advancing nation. Reform was needed— 


bring impoverishment rather than purity, while the arbitrary 
reassignments of words and meanings often led to confusion and 
chaos.51 
In 1935, therefore, a new directive was issued, The invention 
51A parallel movement in English might have imposed folkwain f. 


" : ; N Or omni 
revived ayenbite and inwit for remorse and conscience, and renamed en a 


Witenagemot. 
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and ; . 

fai Position of new words was halted, and a number of 

granted and indispensable Arabic and Persian words were 

justifi Teprieve and naturalization. To provide a theoretical 
cation for this retreat, the doctrine was promulgated that ‘a 


nu c i 
mber of words which are used in our language and which until 
ages had 


n 

di x thought to have been taken from foreign langu 
Words. ly passed from Turkish into those languages .52 In other 
Substit Where it proved impracticable to provide a Turkish 
> stitute for a foreign word, a Turkish etymology would serve 


Instead, 

This kind of theorizing, and some other dubious doctrines 
must launched in aid of it? never won much support 
after : the inner circle of the Linguistic Society, and id n owe 

espite time to fade into decent oblivion. The reform, oweyen 
Symb T occasional setbacks, continued, and achieved a fina 
ate olic triumph when the Turkish constitution itself was trans- 

It Into ‘pure’ Turkish and promulgated in January 1945. A 
rm i the last victory of the purists. No longer sustained y the 
Tom and of Mustafa Kemal, they faced a rising tide of ee 
agai teachers, writers, journalists, and scholars, ye ie 
m What they regarded as an impoverishment anc Ce ase- 

of the language. Even the objective of simplicity, they said, 


cen forgott üficial official language created 
sala ne rdinary Turk as the high 


* Was as remote and obscure to the O £ 
ie chancery style had been to his forefathers. 
ade December 1949 the Linguistic Society, at its Ee: 
TR “ a markediy more moderate position, and trie to e 
e a less political and more scholarly character. In its sub- 
Quent work, though it has not entirely abandoned the idea of 
Db, it has been much more concerned with simplicity. "° 
inally, in December 1952, by an overwhelming majority, the 
ational Assembly decided to withdraw the 'pure Turkish’ 


co. & A 
nstitution and repromulgate the text of 1924. 


52 
Translated and quoted in Heyd, Lang. Ref., p- 33° Mu 
proving that all civilization came 


53 On the Sun- 2 exc DLE 
Aom the Turks gu esl Oe sce Heyd, Tan R Pp. 33-34 
Society, EH expositions, in French and Turkish, will be found in the journal of the 

PA d ürk Dili, Belleten, for 1937 and 1938- . S 
constitutin lexical analysis of the new text, see M. Colombe, Le Nouveau texte de la 

n turque’, C. Or. contemp., iv (1946), 771-808. 


65 
Heyd, Lang. Ref pp. 44 f 56 Ibid. pp. 84 ff. 
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The idea was mooted at the time of preparing yet a third 
version of the constitution which, avoiding both the archaism 
of the 1924 text and the artificiality of the 1945 version, would 
really be written in the living language of the country. Perhaps 
wisely, it was decided that parliament was not the place ‘for 
linguistic discussions, nor the constitution the appropriate text for 
stylistic experiments. 57 

A comparison between the text of the 1924 constitution and the 
current language of Turkish literary, journalistic, and official 
usage will reveal how much the reform really accomplished. To 
the Turk of the-present day, this thirty-five-year-old document, 
with its numerous Arabic and Persian words and constructions, 
bears an archaic, almost a medieval aspect. Though certainly 
more intelligible than the ‘pure Turkish’ version of 1945, 1t con- 
tains many expressions that are now obsolete, and must be 
explained to the Turkish schoolboy or student of the new genera- 
tion. Even the famous speech of Mustafa Kemal, delivered in 
October 1927, has become a difficult and archaic text, requiring 
notes and explanations for the children of the new Turkey. The 
written language of today is unmistakably different from that 
which was used before the reform, and books a bare half-century 
old, even when transcribed into the new script, are as difficult for 
a Turkish schoolboy as Chaucer or even Langland for his English 
contemporary, 

The main and really significant change has been to bring the 
written language closer to the spoken. In all countries there 5a 
gap between the languages of speech and of writing, which differ 
from one another in texture, in style, and to some extent in 
grammar and vocabulary. In Ottoman Turkey they were two 
different languages, and an illiterate man could not hope to 
understand a normal written text even if it were read aloud to 
him. 

In the new Turkey this gap has been closed, Th 
books, newspapers, and government documents ist 
spoken language—or at least, no more different from it than is 
normal in the countries of the West. Of the linguistic and cultural 
effect of this change in their language, only the Turks themselves 
can judge. The educational and social effects of the transforma- 
tion will be obvious to all. 


57 Heyd, Lang. Ref., p. 51. 
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ve and Science 
r t 
m the pm M in the manner and form of expression were, 
viflicult ema ysis, secondary to the greater and infinitely more 
Jon rested ve s of changing the ideas expressed. Modern civiliza- 
Uropean : ery: largely on its scientific achievement. How were 
cience and the European scientific method to be 


adapted 
a The m Juge in Turkey? 
€ start the T rument was of course to be education, and from 
ave given a urkish reformers, modernizers, and Westernizers 
ar back central place to education in their projects of reform. 
made to ç s the mid-nineteenth century the first attempts were 
encourage reate an academy and a scientific society, for the 
"pire. ment of scholarship and science in the Ottoman 

he P : 
at the c ncümen-i Daniş (Society of K 
byan ee of Education in 1845, and was formally authorized 
F ya irade in 1851. Obviously i 
Correspond l consisted of forty Turkish members and a number of 
Hammer n members including such European Orientalists as 
encourage ianchi, and Redhouse. Its programme included the 
urkish ] ment of letters and sciences, and the advancement of the 
Mustafa me e It was publicly inaugurated with a speech by 
n the ren esid Pasa, indicating the part the Academy was to play 
y the Pos we of the country. Its work was, however, impeded 
wit PE ys itical instability of the time, and it petered out in 1862 
oks, 58 aving accomplished more than the sponsorship of a few 
Sape bar Ilmiye-i Osmaniye (Ottoman Scientific Society), 
^ a nm the Royal Society of England, was founded in 1861 
Very ud d is a graduate of the Translation Chamber, and was 
achieve ch his personal creation and medium. Its most important 
Mi a was the publication of the Mecmua-i Fünün, journal of 
ncludir, which was the first scientific periodical in Turkish. 
as well n gen) on history, geology; geography; and philosophy, 
Vivid Bi s the natural sciences, it gave to its readers a clear and 
thers picture of Western achievements 1n these fields, introduced 
à role m € language and manner of modern science, and played 
nineteenth-century Turkey analogous to that of the 
58 B. Lewis, “Andiuman' in EP. 
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Grande Encyclopédie in cighteenth-century France. It ceased pahin 
cation during the cholera epidemic of 1865, and after a d 
resumption some years later was closed down by Sultan Abdü 
hamid in 1889,59 


The further development of scholarship in Turkey was cona 
siderable. With encoura 


Sponsored a truly impre: 
notably in history, arc 
general aim of which i 
past. Great progress h 
Not all the work is o 


= ; wW 
ean science, requiring se ço 
attitudes as well aş technigues, proved far more difficult. The on 
steps in the introduction of Western science into Turkish educa 


vad, 
; Tanpınar, pp. 151-4; Ceva 

-Adıvar, in Young, p. tate Adnan 
Majmü'-i-Funün? had studied in Png 
0-Saxon works’. On Münif Paşa see 


*? On the historians, cf. B. Lewis, in MEA, iv. 218-27; Kerim K, Key, An Outline 
of Modern Turkish Historiography (1954). 
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have held 
Sai that West 4 ays E ^ 

Christia. ern civilization derives from Greek d 

its Clair di and that therefore the Turks, vhi e 
Participants nd Christian heritage, cannot hope to become full 
“Wilization i in it. To them he replies that modern Western 
scientific. Th: in essence, not so much classical and Christian, as 
Uture succ erein lies the cause of past failures, and the hope of 

ess, in the Westernization of Turkey.51 


Lit 
erature and the Arts® 
iterature under European 


The 3 
inque rting-point of thenew Turkish 
Published » by convention, the year 1859, when Ibrahim Sinasi 
r ear a booklet containing 100 or so verse 
&ndlon,63 Į rom Racine, La Fontaine, Lamartine, Gilbert, and 
Ociety, publi ai same year Münif Paşa, founder of the Scientific 
€nélon, a rE ed a group of dialogues translated from F ontenelle, 
and eb oe Voltaire,8* introducing to his readers some strange 
tion’, as. a ce ck on ‘patriotism, social ethics, and female educa- 

There rel as other topics.®* 

result si cim the translation movement developed rapidly. One 
new ge ar-reaching effect, was the introduction of two entirely 
adapta res—the drama and the novel. These translations and 
wi E helped to familiarize Turkish readers and spectators 
e aspects of European manners and customs otherwise 
nticipate the 


entire] : 
y alien to them, and thus remotely to a 
es. The number of readers 


acce. 
n T nce of these customs by themselv 
aygoers was no doubt very small—but iso toohwas the 
Turkey’s successive revolutions. 
the forms, 


nu 
re er of those who made 
e ih Westernization of Turkish literature—the genres, 
emes, the prosody, and the style— proceeded rapidly. At 
largely derivative and imitative, 


rst t : 
chief] he new literature was 
y of French models. But by the time of the Young Turk 
English translation, Where are we in 
f cultural change, Kültür 


(1959) 5 
study o! 


61 Ti 
tug um » Garblilagmanin Neresindeyiz 
ilamı T (1965). See also the same author's 
62 
wee n Turkish literature in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, see the standard 
SNC cady cited by Bombaci and Tanpinar, and the very uscful Turkish manual by 
(Turks T Asır Türk Edebiyatı Tarihi. Useful shorter accounts will be found in EI 
ture’, Ay iterature' by M. F. Köprülü), and Key, “Trends in Modern Turkish Litera- 
ta r slim Wid., xlvii (1957) 318-28. 
ercüme-i Manzume (Ist., 1276 A.H). On 


ca 
Muhaverat-i Hikemiye (Ist. 1276-7 AHH)» 


Şinasi see above, p. 136. 
65 Tanpınar, p. 152. 
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Perso-Arabic prosody, th 
on modern writing, are all reflections of the same tendency to 


ge of Ottoman court civilization to 
es of Turkish popular life and art that lay 


the minaret, and th 
twentieth,86 


nce, is of course of far less significance in moder? 
Turkish literature than th i zs 


the West. This is Still mo 


99 For examples, see plates 1-3. See further, 


tecture (1959), espec. pP. 28, 48, 56 and 68, A 
1894 (Ergin, Maaryf, iii. 839). 


5 hi- 
Behcet Unsal, Turkish Islamic Ar” 
chool of architecture was open: 
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the school based itself firmly, and unfortunately, on the usual western 
academic canons common to all Écoles des Beaux Arts; it ignored 
Turkish traditions of decorative art, of colour, pattern, line and 
arabesque, and turned to representational and academic art, which was 
European and foreign.9? 


Within this tradition some quite competent work was done, and 
the way opened to a fuller development in the twentieth century. 
Most of this was still Parisian painting in Turkey rather than 
Turkish painting, and it is only very recently that Turkish 
Painters have begun to feel their way to an authentic idiom of their 
own. In this they are certainly helped by the growth of a non- 
representational art in Europe, that is more intelligible in terms 
of their own ancient traditions of calligraphy and design. 
In 1996 a statue of Kemal by a Viennese sculptor was unveiled 
at Seraglio Point in Istanbul. It was followed by two others in 
kara, and then by many more all over Turkey. The significance 
of this public defiance of one of the most deep-rooted of Islamic 
Prejudices was social and political rather than artistic; it did, 
Owever, prepare the way for the acceptance of this new art, 
Where the complete absence of any inherited traditi 
Perhaps for the newly discovered Hittite remains—posed pro 
quite different from the problems of synthesis confrontin; 
Writer, architect, painter, or musician. 


As with so much else, the beginnings of Western music in 
struction of the Janissaries 1n 


urkey were military. After the de 
1826, the Sultan wished to find a substitute for the famous 
Janissary Mehter of reed-pipes, trumpets, cymbals, and kettle- 
drums. In 1831 Giuseppe Donizetti, brother of the more famous 
Gaetano, was invited to Istanbul to organize a band, and feng 
An the Imperial School of Music established by the Sultan. 

The first Turkish musical student in Europe was Saffet, a 

autist, who went to France in 1886. A small number of others 


followed, and in 1923 a municipal Conservatory of Music was 
founded in Istanbul. The Republic went still further, founding 
and endowing a state conservatory in Ankara, a National Opera, 

97 J. Stee “Turkish Painting’, The Studio, May 1946, p. 130; cf. the comments 
e 'COrges Duka cu Turquie nouvelle (Paris, 1954), PP- 99 ff. On the history of the 


School see Ergin, Maarif, iii. 919 ff. ETET di E he. 
WES. Moon sır re; Lath, vii; 6t (on Donizetti's promotion to the rank ol 

Miralay). ipi E ids quoted by Ergin, he later became a pasha. Ona 

Performance of Rossini by a 'military band’ of ‘royal pages’, see Slade, i. 135. 


on—except 
blems 
g the 
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two symphony orchestras, and a number of smaller schools and 
groups. 

In spite of all this, and of a series of distinguished visitors and 
advisers from Liszt to Hindemith and Bartok 


» but the response to Western music, even 
among the Westernized intelligentsia, is still somewhat limited. 


As science after scholarship, so also does music limp after literature 
of Westernization—for music, like 
itadel of Western culture, one of the 
piring newcomer must penetrate. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Elite and Class b Ss. 


First, let it be known to his Imperial Maj igi 
, i zjesty that the origin of the 
eo and community and the cause of the stability of Libet ai 
de. ce the dynasty are a firm grasp of the strong cord of the Muhammadan 
Silii r is resi, let the Imperial attention and favour be given to the men of 
a a who with care and knowledge attend to the affairs of the subjects en- 
Hol o the Emperor by God, and to the soldiers who give up their lives in the 
ly War. Let him show favour to the worthy men of every class, and contempt 
Jor the unworthy. ú 
MEMORANDUM OF KOÇU BEY. 
pe Tarh are equal before the law and are without exception obliged to observe 
» Every kind of group, class, family and individual privilege is abolished and 


brohibited. 
TURKISH CONSTITUTION, 1924; Article 69. 


,1786, when the French ambassador Choiseul-Gouffier was 
e Dez military reform on the Turkish government of the time, 
m. in a letter home: “Things here are not as in France, 
ü ere the king is sole master; here it is necessary to persuade 

€ Ulema, the men of law, the holders of high offices, and those 
Who no longer hold them.” 

Choiseul-Gouffier was not a 

uslim visitor from India, Mirza Ab 
the Turks: 


lone in this judgement. In 1803 a 
u Talib Khan, remarked of 


e not the power of shedding blood 
d of their inclinations or passions 
they are obliged to consult 
by the hope of promo- 


"e. learned that their Emperors hav 
e nor can they follow the ben: 
thej impunity. On all affairs of consequence | 
ti ir nobles, who are kept in proper subjection 
On or the fear of punishment. . . .? 
he reforms of Mahmud II, accuses 
f the liberties of his subjects’, and, 
bject’ might seem to his readers 


Adolphus Slade, discussing t 
: m of “the entire subversion o 
ealizing that ‘liberties of the su 


1 P, j " 

"s Léonce Pingaud, Choiseul-Gouffier (Paris, 1887), p. 82 (cited by Karal in Tanzimat, 
35 cf. Heyd, “The Ottoman “Ulemâ . . .’, Scripta Hier., ix (1961), 77. 

The Travels of Mirza Abu Taleb Khan... written by himself in the Persian language, 


tray 
ns. by C. Stewart (London, 1814), iii. 60. 
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an odd expression to apply to Turkey, he goes on to explain how 
the Sultan, though despotic in name, had in fact been limited by 
many checks and restraints, which served to protect the people 
against tyranny.® 

All this is in marked contrast with the familiar picture of the 
Turkish state, drawn by the majority of European travellers and 
political theorists from the Renaissance onwards, as the very 
model and prototype of autocratic and arbitary power. Thus, for 
example, Choiseul-Gouffier’s comparison between the freedom 
of the French king and the restraints imposed on the Turkish 
Sultan is in specific contradiction with an earlier comparison 
between the two monarchies, made by no less a connoisseur of 
political power than Niccolé Machiavelli: 


The examples of these two different Gove: i es. 
are, the Turk and the King of France, The Tare v ca is 
govern'd by one Lord, and the rest are all his Vassalls; and deviding 
his whole kingdom into divers Sangiacques or Governments he sends 
severall thither: and those hee chops and changes, as hee leases But 
the King of France is seated in the midst of a multitude of Lords "who 
of old have been acknowledg'd for such by their subjects, and being 


belov'd by them, injoy their preheminencies: i 
their States from them without danger.4 Ud ban ha 


In the two and a half centuries be a 3 
Choiseul-Gouffier, many great and ee qa 
place. The evolution of the French monarchy is Bonis. a ~~ 
the ending of feudal independence, the feducripa. = onon a 
to courtiers, the centralization of authority, the of the vass M 
despotism. The transformation of the Ottoman os of ee : 
same period is far less known. Yet the history mde d in 
Empire in this period was no cycle of Cath i» e Orom 
great changes, in society and state—changes vé dim a time O 
the familiar pattern of European develo Ty different from 


m 
relevant to the understanding of what ised ^ but equally 


The Breakdown of the Old Order 
In the first half of the sixteenth century the class; 
system was at the height of its power and tilii al Ottoman 
wonder that contemporary European observer. Jd itis seu 
win it the 


8 Slade, i. 214 ff. 4 The Prince, trs. by E. Dacr, 
*3 (1640), ch, 
. 4. 
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Pattern and exemplar of a ruthless, centralized absolutism. If 
some, loyal to the entrenched privileges of the European estates, 
saw in the Sultanate the terrible example of arbitrary and 
Capricious power, there were others who looked forward to the 
new European age of enlightened royal despotism in the nation- 
State, and saw in Turkey the model of the disciplined, efficiently 
&overned centralized monarchy. 

hen Machiavelli 


y an irony of history, at the very time W : 
and other European political thinkers were contrasting the 


Weakness of the French king with the might of the Turkish Sultan, 
Processes were beginning in both countries which in time would 
Teverse the roles of the two monarchs. In France the magnates 
Would become courtiers, the autonomous regions administrative 
Istricts, and the king grow in power and authority over all his 
Subjects and all his realm until he could truly say L État c'est 
moi, In the Islamic Empires the same Arabic word Sultân had 
denoted both the state and the sovereign; but there the e 
ecame magnates, the provinces principalities, the de A 
Imperial household its masters, and 'the re of the world’ the 
Puppet of his wives, his eunuchs, and his slaves. © | 
When Süleyman the Magnificent was invested with ee mien. 
9f Osman in 1 520, he became master of a perfect machine O 
absolutist government, over an empire stretching from ud 
to the borders of Persia, from the Black Sea to the ingan a . 
Tue, he was subject to the unalterable provisions joy uem d 
aw, but the Holy Law itself conceded him ous iid 
Power, and the hierarchy of its exponents were the DE d 2T 
authority among the people. The government an emi 
the men who ruled and the men who fought—were 2 xs 1 
Slaves; privileged and immune 25 against the mass of the aa a 
but totally without rights as against the will of their Es of 
€ regular replacement of the old cadres by m Vine 
Slaves of humble origin forestalled the growth of a [s do 
aristocracy at the centres of power: while at the E s une 1 
feudal gentry, bound to the Sultan by their revocable, unctiona 
fiefs, were nevertheless secure enough in their holdings to haye an 
Interest in the prosperity of agriculture and the well-being of the 


countryside : 
, The religious institution, as it has been called, enjoyed un- 
disturbed control of law, justice, religion, and education. Its 
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head was the Seyh-ül-Islám, the Chief Mufti of the capital, presid- 
ing over a great hierarchy of kadis and muftis, with territorial 
jurisdictions like Christian justices and bishops. Its members, the 
ulema, were exempt from taxation, and unlike their colleagues of 
the slave establishment could transmit their possessions, and in 
effect their status, from generation to generation, thus forming 
perhaps the only secure hereditary Possessing class in the Ottoman 
Empire. 

The Ottoman historians date the decline of the Empire from 
the death of Süleyman the Magnificent, and it is indeed in the 


A quently allude, was 
the decay of the sipahi class.5 As the feudal cavalry decayed, the 


standing army increased rapidly, and so too did the cost of main- 
taining it. This was no doubt o 
seizure of vacant fiefs. To secure 


granted, as 
t, who exploited 
many even of the sipahis 


appanages, to dignitaries or favourites at cour 
them in the same way, and eventually 
farmed out the revenues of their #imars, 

The economic and social power derived from 
local control of tax-farms and leases prod 
influential class in the provinces, which 
prominent part in local affairs. This class interposed itself between 
the government and the peasantry, and intercepted much of the 
revenue. In theory they only held possession aş lessees ör (ax- 
farmers, but as the government, through growing Weile lost 
control of the provinces, these new landowners Were abi io 
increase both the extent of their holdings and the securi = a 
tenure. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries he 
began to usurp some of the functions of government, ue ENS 


the permanent 
uced a new propertied, 
soon began to play a 


5 On the sipahi and the timar, see above, pp. 30 ff. and 96 
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The Ayan and Derebeys? 
ee fenn ayan had been in use since early times in the general 
provincial or local notables, usually merchants. It now 
came to denote a definite social group or class of old and new 
landlords, exercising important political functions. At first these 
Were resisted as a usurpation, but amid the financial and admin- 
istrative strains of the eighteenth century the central government 
found it expedient to delegate more and more of the conduct of 
Provincial affairs, notably the running of the provincial towns, to 
the ayan, who began to resemble a freeholding landed gentry. 
They elected their own leaders and representatives, who were 
recognized rather than appointed by the government. In 1786 
the government, fearing their growing power, tried to òust them 
from town government and to appoint its own city provosts, but 
after five years it was compelled to abolish the provosts and 
restore the rule of the ayan and their system of election. 
By this time the ayan had become more than a provincial gentry 
and magistracy. In some areas, especially in Rumelia, some of the 


ayan maintained their own private armies, levied taxes, and dis- 
lear distinction between 


Pensed justice, and at times there isnoc 
them and the derebeys, some of whom at least seem to have emerged 
from their ranks. 

In Anatolia the derebeys had become a kind of feudal vassal- 
Princes ruling over autonomous, hereditary principalities. In 
time of war they served, with their own contingents, in the 
Ottoman armies, which to a large extent came to consist of such 
quasi-feudal levies. Though given formal titles as collectors and 


Intendants by the Sultan, they were in effect independent within 
of the nineteenth century 


their own territories. By the beginning t 
almost the whole of Anatolia was in the hands of the various 
derebey families—only two eyalets, Karaman and Anadolu, remain- 
ing under the direct administration of the Porte.” 


During the reign of Selim III the derebeys reached the summit of 
an important role in the 


the; 

ano power, and even began to play à 
airs of the court and the capital, some supporting and others 

9PPosing the Sultan's programme of reform. In 1808 the Grand 
s zum 2 ff, and ‘Ayan’, in IA; Miller, Mı 

P, çarşılı, Alemdar Mustafa Paşa, pp- ? ^» an yan’, in 74; Miller, uslafa 

Bae Pp. 363-5; Er sees by H. Bowen); Gibb and Bowen, index. cf. above, 


LAE *: 
Derebey’ in EI?, and above, P- 385- 
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Vezir Bayrakdar Mustafa Pasha convened a conference of ayan 
and derebeys in Istanbul, where they and the dignitaries of the cen- 
tral government signed an agreement of mutual support, recog- 
nizing and confirming their status. The ‘Deed of Agreement’ was 


The suppression of these quasi 
however, halt the important agrari 


of their lands. 


Tt was not the ayan, but the sipahis who were deprived of their 
lands. In 1831 the timars, still comprising a considerable part of 
the agricultural land of Turkey, were taken over by the state.19 
They were not, however, administered directly by state agents, 
but were farmed out, in ways not unlike the leases on crown lands 
in earlier times, to tax-farmers and lessees of various kinds, who, 
coalescing with the survivors of earlier groups, begin to E 
new landlord class in the Turkish countryside, 

In the classical Ottoman land system "EE ep ott yat 


8 See 'Dustür ii’ in El?, and above, PP. 75 ff. 


9 economic history of Turkey in the ninetcenth cent me 3 
In E demen the best guides on agrarian matters will potra pe Des 
of the Tanzimat land laws, in Tanzimat, PP- 321-421, and Inalcık'ş “Ta arkan's stu ay 
in Tarih Araştırmaları 1940-19417, PP- 237-62. For briefer accounts nzimat Nedir? 
Inalcık, in Muslim Wld., xlv (1955), 221-8, and Karpat, PP. 77 fF V, in English i 
Ottoman economic history are dealt with in the volume edited b oe aspects ol 
The Economic History of the Middle East 1800-1914 (1966), and inz Y. harles Issawi, 
duction to the Modern Economic History of the Middle East (1964). CY, Hershlag, Intro- 

19 See above, pp. go ff. 
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comparatively rare, and was to be found chiefly in towns or their 


immediate neighbourhood. It consisted normally of building 
land, together with some orchards, vineyards, and vegetable 
gardens in or near the town. Most farm land was miri—domain 
land—and was cither granted asa timar to a sipahi or leasedtoa 
tax-farmer. During the period of Ottoman decline the latter 
became increasingly common, and the holders of such leases began 
to acquire, in fact though not in law, the rights and powers of 
freeholders. 

This happened in sever: 
the right to grant miri lan 


al ways. The Sultans had always had 
d as mülk, and occasionally did so to 


favoured or meritorious persons. Such estates became full legal 
freehold, alienable and heritable according to the Seriat laws 
governing freehold property. Such grants, which involved the 
formal renunciation of the taxes due from miri but not mülk 
lands, were, not unnaturally, few and exceptional. 

Another method was by forceful usurpation. In times and 
Places where the authority of the Sultan was weak and remote, 
Powerful individuals sometimes succeeded in seizing miri lands by 
force, exercising miilk rights over them, and obtaining subsequent 


recognition. 


During the early nineteenth century the growth of freehold 


estates was maintained from two main sources. One was the sale of 
miri lands, as freehold, by the government, in order to meet 
deficits in the treasury. The other was the sale, by auction, of a 
Special kind of leaseconferring very extensive rights and powers on 


the purchaser. $ ‘ 
It was by this kind of sale that many of the impounded timar 


estates passed into the hands of a new possessing class. Under 
Mahmud and his successors, such sales seem to have been very 
frequent. The purchaser, who was given a deed called tapu 
temessükü, had, in theory, no legal right to freehold ownership, 
but only a lease of revenues. In fact, however, his rights were 
Steadily extended and confirmed, and the trend of most of the 
agrarian laws of the Tanzimat period was to transform these leases 
into something barely distinguishable from freehold. Changes in 
the rules concerning transfers and registration increased the value 
of the tapu iemessükü, which became a veritable title-deed, while 
the laws were successively modified to allow inheritance by sons, 


daughters, and other relatives. 
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These lcases were often of some size. The Land Law of 1858 
prohibits the acguisition of a whole populated village as an 
estate by an individual. This would seem to indicate an awareness, 
by the statesmen of the Tanzimat, of the growth of large estates, 
and a desire to restrict it. This ruling seems, however, to have had 
little practical effect. The commercial and financial developments 
of the time, including the expansion of Turkish agricultural 
exports, brought a flow of ready money, and created a class of 
persons with sufficient cash to bid for leases, buy estates, and lend 
money on land. The new laws gave them legal powers to enforce 
contracts of debt and sale; the new police protected them from 
the hazards which formerly attended such enforcements.11 

In this way, in the course of the nineteenth century, a new 
freehold landlord class came into existence, controlling much of the 
countryside of the Empire. In the Balkan provinces this gave rise 
to bitter social struggles, which continued after those countries had 
won their independence. In western and central Anatolia it pro- 
duced the familiar figures of the Ağa, the rich peasant or landlord, 
dominating and often owning the village, and of his still more 
powerful protector, the merchant landowner residing in the town. 

The position of the peasant was much worsened by these 
changes. As the /apu-holder became a freeholder, the peasant 
became a hired labourer or share-cropping tenant with no rights 
at all—so that his emancipation from feudalism left him rather 
worse off than before. As well as government taxes, he had to pay 
part of his crop as rent, and sometimes render personal service in 
addition. Turkish folk-literature in the nineteenth and fiction in 
the twentieth century reveal a bitter struggle between the 


11 See especially Inalcık, “Tanzimat Nedir’, PP: 244 ff. The whole course of develop- 
ment shows remarkable resemblances to what was happening in Khedivial Egypt, 
British India, and elsewhere in Asia and Africa, ivial Egypt, 

12 Information on the eşkıya will be found chiefly in the numero; 
works on local history. A notable example is the'series of books by 
on the history of Manisa, including two volumes on brigandage 
ments in Saruhan (Saruhan'da Eşkıyalık ve Halk Hareketleri, 


ii. 1955). 
diio. 


us locally produced 
M. Çağatay Uluçay 
> and popular move- 
anisa-Istanbul, i. 1944, 
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thei s 
ir prototype is the famous Köroğlu, whose Sheriff of Notting- 


a 
Ta was the derebey of Bolu.13 
Š z E 
ome of the eastern versions, Köroğlu is not a countryman 


u > 

fount = Henig It is no accident, for the nomadic tribesmen had 
enu nm dislocated and disrupted by the social and 
ad — of the time. The. outstanding example is 
important the plain of Cilicia, now a rich agricultural area with 
Wü a e ye developments. In the nineteenth century it 
claimed Ea y populated and pestilential marshland, vaguely 
Sissies y the chiefs of the nomadic Turkoman tribes of the 
occupati ing mountains. In 1840, after a period of Egyptian 
viii oi it was returned to Turkey, and became part of the 
aitem, of Aleppo. The Egyptian administration had made some 

pt to foster the cultivation of cotton, but with little effect, 


ng the land remained empty. 
embarked phase began in 1866, when the Sultan’s government 
mili ed on a new programme of pacification and settlement. 
Isláhi tary force, known as the *Improvement Division" —fFirka-i 
S dio urn at Iskenderun, and advanced into the inner 
north s and Amanus mountains. These mountains, and the plain 
by de za east of Adana which they dominated, were partly ruled 
end bey families such as the Kozanoğlu of Kozan, the Mene- 
Woe E and the Kökülüoğlu, partly controlled by Turkoman 
sübim and bands of brigands. The aim of the expedition was to 
bo e gate the independent derebeys and tribal chiefs, destroy the 
5 ver of the bands and nomads, and thus prepare the way for 
SE a settlement. 
the = pacification once complete 
Thr isplaced tribesmen were most 
ie thousand families of Nogay Tatars, who ha 
Ce ie after the Crimean War, were settled on both banks of the 
yhan river above Misis, and Egyptian fellahin were imported 
they were later followed 


onists were needed—and 
ettle on the land. 
d migrated from 


d, col 
unwilling to s 


to 4 
A on the new cotton plantations; 

uslim repatriates from Crete, from Salonika, from the 

as these lands were successively 


B 
padans, and from North Africa, 
to the Empire. Tribal rebellions were put down, and a period 


of soci i ; PS 
Ur im and often violent unrest culminated in the acquisition by 
Private owners of almost the whole of what had become a flourish- 


ing a; s 3 
g area of intense cultivation." 


13 i 
^ d Köroğlu, see EI and JA 5-7. 

€ chief source for these events is Cevdet Pasa, *Maruzat', TTEM, 10/87, 12/89. 

> > 
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European Activities 15 


One of the factors leading to the settlement of the Cilician plain 
was the increased Western demand for cotton. In general, Turkey 
was becoming more involved in the economic patterns of develop- 
ment of the West. Until the Crimean War, the Ottoman govern- 
ment, despite the increasing burden of public expenditure needed 
for the new armies and administrative services, had managed to 
avoid incurring foreign debts. In 1854, the costs of waging modern 
war and the opportunities offered by a Western alliance combined 
to induce the Ottoman government to seek a loan on the money 
markets of London and Paris. On 4 August 1854 the Sultan issued 
a ferman authorizing the borrowing of £3 million. The interest 
rate was 6 per cent., the amortization 1 per cent., the issue price 
£80. Underwriters’ commissions reduced the amount actually 
received still further, to' about half the nominal amount, and the 
Ottoman government was obliged, within less than a year, to seek 
a further loan, this time of £5 million.16 This new loan, for war 
purposes, was guaranteed by the British and French governments, 
with the result that the Ottomans were able to obtain more 
favourable terms. Rothschilds of London floated the loan at 
2$ premium and 4 per cent. interest, 

The Anglo-French guarantee, w 
brought the first infringements of 
The guarantors had specified tha: 
purposes; they also claimed the 
each, to supervise the employ; 
treasury accounts. The work o 
been effectively frustrated by 
they dealt, but an important 


ar ended, but 
The w: «dm Hie demand for money grew and became 
vali. ME Rae ore ae fassim. See further Marie Luise Bremer Memoiren, 
p. 18; Ham » -ürkiyede bir iç iskân örneği’, in Iskdn ve Şehircilik Haftası 
and, for later developments and recollections, 
in South-eastern Turkey; Problems of Settle- 


hile ensuring better terms, also 
Turkish financial independence- 
t the loan was to be used for war 
tight to appoint a commissioner 


15 On the loans and their effects there iS siyasi heri 2 
D. C. Blaisdell, European Financial Control of the Ottoman Empire Siw gover 
viewpoint see Refii Şükrü Suvla’s article “Tanzimat Devrinde Istikrazlar? MA e 
pp. 263-88; English translation in Issawi, Econ. Hist., PP: 95-106; for ue Tanzimat, 
“Duyün-i ‘Umimiyye’ in EI?. ? a briefsummary, 
16 Blaisdell, pp. 28 ff. 1 du Velay, p. 143; Blaisdell, p. 28, 
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More i s x A ğ 
€ imperious. A first peacetime loan in 1858 to cover the with- 


d 

E of the depreciated Kaime!? brought only temporary relief, 

Ee soon the need to service earlier loans, coupled with the reckless 
ravagance of Sultan Abdülaziz, led to a mounting series of new 


l à : 
loans, following one another at almost annual intervals. The 
when the Sublime Porte 


os end came on 6 October 1875; 

nounced its intention of paying in cash only half of the interest 

“ie amortization on the loans; the other half would be covered 
Y the issue, during the following five years, of 5 per cent. bonds, 


which would be delivered to the bondholders. 
In a time of mounting troubles, even this was impossible to 


Maintain. In 1876 further payments were missed or deferred, and 
finally, on 20 December 1881, corresponding to 28 Muharrem 
k 299, the Ottoman Government issued the document known as 
he Muharrem Decree.’ This decree, based on an agreement 
negotiated with representatives of the European bondholders, set 
up a “Council of the Public Debt’, which was henceforth to ensure 
the service of the Ottoman Public Debt. The Debt, by now 
amounting to nearly £200 million, was to be met from certain 
State revenues reserved for the purpose. The Council, directly 
Controlled by and responsible to the foreign creditors, was to take 
full charge of them. The effect was to give Turkey a second and 
Independent exchequer, controlling a large part of the national 
Tévenue. By ıgı the Council had a staff of 8,931 persons, as 
against 5,472 in the Imperial Ministry of Finance. Meanwhile, 


ın 1910, the Ottoman government, after unsuccessful attempts in 
Paris and London, had ra loan of £11 million in 
> 


ised a new 

Germany., 20 
The penetration of European fin s 
panied by extensive economic penetration in other fields also. 
F oreign capital began to play an important part in the develop- 
ment of the country, notably in commun es, but 
also in agriculture and in the nascen 


Tobacco, for example, which provided employme 


numbers, was constituted a monopoly in 1884 and granted to a 
By 1914 the Company had made a 


ds, of which 23 million 
Public Debt. Railways, 


ance was jnevitably accom- 


Profit of 3o million Turkish 


were paid in tax to the 
19 du Velay, pp. 463 ff.; Blaisdell, pp. 9o ff. 


$i See above, p. 110. 
Conker and Witmeur, P- 46; Ahmad, 318. 
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rated 
tramways, and ports, gas, electricity, and water, were on oe few 
by foreign concessionaire companies, as were also pri ta the 
mines and factories,21 By a law of 1867 foreigners o 
right to own land, P ocial 
: ese economic developments produced two pi ie çek. 
consequences. One was the decline and ruination of wm cheap, 
industries, which were quite unable to compete em s hack as 
imported European goods. This process had begun me critic 
the sixteenth century. In the nineteenth century it reache owg 
Proportions, and caused severe unemployment and gr 
distress, notab] in Anatolia,22 se into 
At the a a new native middle class was nsn E 
being, as buyers, agents, importers, distributors, and gener 


s E foreign 
€ financial and commercial representatives of the 
interests in a word 


Pradors. The dangero 


: three 
Predominantly of non-Muslims, The Turk still preferred "db e; 
Professions of religion, government, and war, and left com 


The Christian Middle Class 


A key 
here had been such Christian merchant classes in Tur 
before, as fo 


very heavily, 
on the Jews- the on] 
aptitudes yet free from 


Suspicion of 
the Christian Powers, 


n r 
The Jewish community declined poo 
with the Ottoman Empire, ang lost ground to the Greeks, 


" : b ja > ot 
Armenians, and Syrian Christians. The Ottoman Jews did n 
experience any educational i 
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whi 
Sect asc prominent Jews had had close relations. The 
dne gi eae communities, as a consequence of the 
cehiiye 4 YT power, had become stronger and more 
their ie profited both commercially and culturally from 
ne ber with the greater Christian world. Many of 
and didn berats—certificates—from the European embassies 
fiscal ile which assured them important commercial and 
interpreten eges. Originally intended to protect locally recruited 
toi growin s and consular agents, these berats were granted or sold 
acquire "oa numbers of local merchants, who were thus able to 
privileged and protected status. During the period of 


e 5 3 s GR 
stern strength and Ottoman decline, the Capitulations, origin- 
condescension for small 


al 
ei) granted with almost contemptuous 1 
a Miri of visiting foreign merchanis, had been transformed into 
of E of extra-territorial privilege and immunity. By the sale 
ü ats it was extended by abuse to many local merchants, who 
S acquired a considerable advantage Over their Ottoman 


al Turkish authorities attempted to curb the traffic in berats, 
at the end of the eighteenth century Selim III tried to compete 
Gi > mself selling berats to Christian 
a h merchants. In return for a fee of 1,500 piastres, these 
jen S conferred the right to trade with Europe, together with 

Portant legal, fiscal, and comme d exemptions. 
im grants, enabling 
a e or less equal terms with foreign Or 

erchants, created a new privileged class, known as the Avrupa 
Kari the Europe merchanis. In this class, the Greeks, thanks to 

eir maritime skills and opportunities, were able to win à position 
of pre-eminence. It was reinforced by the advantages which they 
derived from the use of the neutral Ottoman flag during most of 
the years of the revolutionary and Napoleonic wars. The influence 
of the Ottoman Greeks inevitably declined after the creation of 
the Greek kingdom. The chief beneficiaries were the Armenians, 
already well established as money-changers and bankers; better 
trusted than the Greeks, better educated than the Jews, they 
Moved into many positions previously held by both, and played a 
A. H. Hourani, ‘The Changing Face of the 


32 Gibb and Bowen, i E; cf. 
> en, i/2, pp- 233 ™? ^ 2 
Fertile Crescent in the XVIIIth Century’, Studia Islamica, viii (1957), 103 ff. 
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large part in the commercial and industrial developments of the 
nineteenth century. 

In the early nineteenth century the berat system was extended 
to Muslim merchants, who for a ‘slightly smaller fee, of 1,200 
piastres, could obtain a berat of membership of the Muslim guild 
of the Hayriye Tüccarı, the ‘merchants of benefaction’. The response 
was, however, meagre, and the merchant class remained pre- 
dominantly non-Muslim,24 

By the mid-century these terms and institutions had fallen into 
desuetude. The Christian merchants remained, however, and 
began to play a new and important role in the penetration of 
European commerce and investment. What distinguished them 
from such classes in earlier times was that, in addition to enjoying 
the patronage and protection of the European great powers, many 
of them now cherished national aspirations of their own that were 
ultimately incompatible with Ottoman loyalty. At the same time 
they—or rather their European patrons on their behalf—were 
putting forth comprehensive demands for civic and fiscal rights 
which effectively undermined the previously accepted principle 
of Muslim political primacy in the Empire. 


The Muslim Reaction 


The rise of a new Christia 
assertive, and potentially dislo 
ruination of the Muslim Turki 
The contrast between the two 


n middle class, prosperous, self 
yal, coincided ominously with the 
sh craftsmen and small merchants. 


ust of the comprador 
Turkish intelligentsia 
he service of the state, 
S of the state, religion, 
d with the affairs of 


as content to le h 
" in: pcs ave bot 
€conomic activity and economic criticism to others 

?* Ubicini, Lettres, ii. 212 ff.; 310 ff.; 376 ff.; B. Lewis, in M 2 H 
idem, ‘Beratl’ in E72. n MES, i (1965), 288-93 
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Tndustry25 

i One problem, however, did retain some attention—that of 
i ustrialization. The general decay of Ottoman industry dates 
rom the early nineteenth century, when Turkey, along with 
many other countries, underwent the shattering impact of the 
expanding industrial capitalism of Europe, and a flood of cheap 
manufactured goods flowed into the Turkish market. The most 
important imports were textiles, and the old-established Turkish 
Cotton and silk manufactures suffered accordingly. Other imports 
Included ironware, knives, clocks, paper, and manufactured sugar, 
and once again the Turkish local industries failed to compete.?6 


The process begun in the first half of the nineteenth century was 
Completed in the second half. Apart from a few necessary local 
the manufacturing 


craftsmen such as cobblers, tailors, and the like, 
arts disappeared almost completely, and Turkey became an 
exporter of raw materials and importer of manufactured goods. 

he altered demand for clothing and household accessories 
resulting from social Westernization on the one hand, and the 
restriction imposed on Turkish fiscal policies by the Capitulations 
on the other, no doubt helped to bring this about, but the main 
Cause must be sought in the basic inability of a weak, pre-modern 
€conomy like that of Turkey to resist the competitive impact of 


modern capitalist industry.” 

The value of industry as a source of wealth and power was soon 
realized in the Middle East. Such early observers as Halet Efendi 
and Sadık Rifat Paşa? comment on it, and such rulers as Abdül- 
mecid in Turkey and Muhammad Ali Paşa in Egypt tried to 
build factories and establish industries by decree. But industrial- 
Ization was not a magic talisman that could be used, in a single 
flourish, to conjure up the gorgeous and fabulous treasures of the 

est. Perhaps the best example is Sultan Abdiilmecid, a ruler of 


800dwill and progressive intentions, who during his reign en- 
blishment of more than 150 


Couraged or directly initiated the esta 
4 rvived to the present day.” 


actories. Only three of them have su ) 
On Ottoman industries in the Tanzimat period, see Omer Celal Sarç, “Tanzimat 
ve Sanayiimiz’, Tanzimat, pp. 423-495 English translation in Issawi, Econ. hist. 
(1966), PP. 48-59; on the later period see Conker and Witmeur. 
36 Sarç, pp. 425-6. 37 Ibid. pp. 427-34- 28 See above, pp. 131 ff. 
gr Turhan, Garblılaşmanın Neresindoriz^ P» d cf. Sarg, p. 435- In the same way 
ade, in 1832, discussing Selim III, speaks of ‘the manufactories (now in ruins) he 


“stablished’ (i, 211). 
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The state factories were ill conceived, inefficient, often irrelevant 
to the country’s needs, and were only able to sustain a yer 
life on constant government subsidies. Most of them were pee 
or abandoned, sometimes after only a few months work. Suc 
private industry as came into being was for the most part eee 
controlled and foreign operated. It was inevitably limited, sin 
industrial development, with all the immense difficulties oe 
from the lack of suitable personnel, could not compete in attra ? 
tiveness with the quick, cheap, and easy export of the raw materia 
in which the country abounded. saat 
The rather crude mercantilism of the statesmen of the Tanga 
was in any case hopelessly irrelevant, both to the bustling (s 
teenth century and to the fatalistic Turkish population. In 
hands of a government too weak to enforce its policies, too po k- 
to apply them, it could end only where it did, in failure, brea 
own, and impoverishment. 30 


The Young Turks: Land Laws 


Even by the early twentieth century the Young Turk p 
tionaries, in their discussions and arguments both before and a n 
the Revolution, devote comparatively little attention to p 
matters. Their most important enterprise in this field was ee 
reform of the land law, which had undergone no serious ems f 
since the law of 1858 and amendment of 1867.31 A group lr 
‘temporary’ laws, passed in February 1910, brought ag! dea 
changes in the land law, especially on the questions of D 
ownership, mortgage, and inheritance. Further modifications he: Š 
enacted in March 1911 and February 1913, the last providing 10 
a regular system of delimitation and registration of real propery 
and estimation of values and revenues. As late as the war years, 
further reform removed the last traces of the notorious iltizam 
system. These laws did indeed simplify the complex and often 
anomalous situation left by the Tanzimat reforms. They li 
however, also responsible for some hardship among the sma 
peasants. The basis of the new law of inheritance was the ee er 
civil code, but certain rules which in the German code applie 
only to real estate in towns were in the Turkish law extended— 
probably by inadvertence—to farmlands and forests. This led to 

80 Sce the penetrating Observations of Sarg, 


PP. 439-40. 
91 See above, pp. 118 and 228. 
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exi . ii ap ET 1 1 
Reha subdivision, to frequent dispossessions, and to grave 
islocation and distress.3? 


Economic Nationalism 
E the last years of the Empire, the growing nationalism 
d e Young Turks led them to initiate some economic and social 
R nges which were to reach a fuller development under the 
P epublic. During the reign of Abdülhamid, the economic pene- 
ration of the Empire by Europe, especially by Germany, had 
m rapidly. It continued after the Revolution of 1908, but 

e Young Turks were becoming conscious of it, if only as a 


political problem—the infringement of Turkish sovereignty. The 
urkish Hearths'3? were particularly active in calling for greater 
ior condition for economic 


national economic activity, as a pri 
oo A few rather desultory steps were taken to stimulate 
G al enterprise. An attempt in 1913-14 to abolish the economic 

apitulations?^ came to nothing, but a “society for national 


consumption! was founded in July 1913; and launched a cam- 
of home-produced in place 


ae to encourage the consumption 

of imported goods.?5 The same year a law was passed to encourage 
Industry, and a first industrial census, for the years 1913-15; 
was completed in 1915.99 


Another instrument of this policy was 2 


movement, started in Tstanbul. As far back as 1860 Midhat Pasa, 
vince, had established the first 


While governor of the Danube pro 
agricultural credit co-operatives. hese, however, had no succes- 
Sors, and a genuine co-operative movement did not appear in 
Turkey until after the 1908 revolution. The producers’ co- 
Operatives never really got past the stage of making laws and 
Preparing plans, but from 1909 onwards consumers’ co-operatives 
ate in several districts in the capital, where their growth was 
ln ie by the shortages and difficulties of the war years. They 
Isappeared when the war ended, perhaps because of the political 


consumers’ co-operative 


man Empire’, in Khadduri 


3 s š 
2 Mardin, ‘Development of the Shari'a under the Otto! CT, 
o Nord; Louis Steeg, “Land Tenure’, in ears, 


and T; 
d Liebesny, pp. 287 ff. See als 


Pes 238-64. 
3 
i See above, p. 350- 34 Karpat, p. 83- 
Y. H. Bayur, Türk Ink. Tar- ii/4, PP- 494-6. ; acre 
dustriels en Turquie’, R. Fac. Sci. Ec. Univ. 


e Halldk Cillov, “Les Recensement? in 
+s xiii (1951-2), 163 ff. Conker and Witmeur, pP- 55 ff. 
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were men of religion, identified by education, status, and function 
with the theologians and preachers, and forming, with them, the 
great Islamic hierarchic institution under the supreme authority 
of the $eyh-ül-Islám in Istanbul. But the establishment of new, 
secular codes, and of new, secular tribunals to administer them, 
also created a demand for new secular lawyers—judges, to perform 
a task for which the old kadis showed themselves ill equipped, and 
also advocates, to exercise a profession and develop a skill not 
previously known in the Islamic world. Secular lawyers were at 
first few in numbers and importance; the training schools of 
Abdülhamid increased them in both respects, and helped to 
prepare them for the new role they were to play in the structure of 
a modern state. " 

Like advocacy, journalism too was a new profession, without 
precedents and therefore without social traditions or connexions. 
The first journalists, in the Tanzimat period, had'been part-time 
amateurs, men of letters, officials, or politicians, dabbling with a 
new medium the full potentialities of which they failed to appreci- 
ate. To some extent this is still true of the Hamidian period, when 
many journalists combined their activities with government 
appointments, teaching, or other professions. There was, however, 
a clear and rapid development of professional journalism—of 2 
class of men skilled in the collection, presentation, and discussion 
of news and earning their principal livelihood through the press. 
The growth of literacy—according to Ahmed Emin the rate was 
tripled in the last quarter of the nineteenth century—and the 
increased desire for news and other information made newspaper 
publishing a profitable enterprise, and gave the journalist a new 
standing and influence. 

In some of the Arab successor states of the Ottoman Empire the 
radical advocates and journalists were able, for a while, to play 
a decisive role in political life. In the Turkish Revolution the role 
of the lawyers and journalists, though important, was subordinate 
to that of two other elements in the new élite—the officers and the 
civil servants. 

The army and the bureaucracy were of course no new pro- 
fessions in Turkey; on the contrary, they had, together with the 
men of religion, formed the three pillars on which the traditional 
political and social order had rested. But unlike the men of 
religion, they had undergone a tremendous transformation. For 
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more than a century the Ottoman state had lavished its best 
trative reform—to create the 


efforts on military and adminis 

odem army which alone could resist the European enemy, and 
m modern state on which, as time had shown, that army must 
h pend: New methods and equipment, new schools and curricula, 
had produced a new kind of officer and official—open to Western 
influences and ideas, aware of the diminished status of their 
country, and adding to their ancient loyalty a new, radical 
Patriotism inspired by European example. After all the changes 
and reforms, the military and bureaucratic classes, broadly 
recruited but self-perpetuating, retained a deep conviction of their 


privileges and responsibilities in the defence and government of 
ity to which the rest of the 


the Empire—of a status and authori 

population. still gave automatic and spontaneous recognition. As 
ate as 1920 the first Grand National Assembly of the Kemalist 
revolution, meeting in Ankara, included among its members 138 
Officials, 53 soldiers, and 53 men of religion—nearly two-thirds 
of the tota], 42 ý 


The Revolutionaries : Kemalist Populism i 
It is thus very difficult to isolate and identify any clear economic 


factors or forces in the earlier phases of the Turkish revolutionary 
re different groups Or 


ma ciele. The contenders for power we 
ons within the governing élite —all of them dependent on the 
state for a livelihood, and regarding the public service as à natural 
and proper career for men of their kind. | 

The Young Turks had, however, brought one important change 
—the broadening of the popular basis of political interest and 
Participation. The army had always drawn its recruits from a 
wider circle than the religious hierarchy, with its entrenched 
dynasties of rank and wealth, or the bureaucracy, with its inevit- 
able bias in favour of the capital and its insistence on traditional, 
formal education. The poor and the provincial, e low-born and 
the uneducated, all had their chance in the armed forces, and in 
the course of the nineteenth century the expanding, modernized 
army offered the most promising career open to talent. 

The Young Turk Revolution, and the emergence of the officer 

< :4 Macridis, pp. 315716 
pe vidc Per eT D e ri m ad (1964). 


42 Rustow, in Wd. Polit., xi. 515- 
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corps as the dominating factor in political affairs, thus broadened 
the range of political activity and concern far beyond the small 
circle of the palace and the Sublime Porte, within which they had 
previously remained. The events of the following years encouraged 
and accelerated this change. The series of elections, both general 
and local; the increase in literacy and the swift expansion of the 
press; above all, the growing practice of contenders for political 
power to appeal for public support by meetings and rallies and 
even local party branches, helped to create a new attitude to 
Politics among many Turks who had previously regarded such 
matters as outside their competence and irrelevant to their lives. 
As well as political Participation, the Young Turks also pro- 
vided the first schooling in direct action. In 1913 they launched a 
simultaneous campaign of irredentist agitation and guerrilla 
activity in the vain hope of recovering the lost province of Western 
Thrace. It would seem that in the autumn of 1918, foreseeing the 
military defeat of the Empire, they began to make preparation 
for a resistance movement in Anatolia. 45 * 
In these circumstances, it is not surprising that some observers 
at the time, both Western and Turkish, should have regarded the 
new nationalist movement in Anatolia as a disguised reappearance 
of the discredited Committee of Union and Progress. In a sense; 
they were not entirely wrong. It soon became apparent, however, 
that something new and different was afoot—and there was some 
anxiety as to what it might be. ; 
Ahmed Izzet Paşa, the Grand Vezir of the Armistice, tells in a 
letter how in the winter of 1920-1, when the return to the Greek 
throne of King Constantine had cooled the philhellene ardour of 
the Allied governments, they began to consider the possibility o 
an accommodation with the nationalists, and to make anxious 
inquiries about them. A number of British officers came to see him 
and, believing him to be in secret communication with the men 1n 
Anatolia, made searching inquiries into his political opinions and, 
especially, wanted to know whether the Anatolians were com- 
pletely tied up with the Bolsheviks. Izzet Paşa replied that 


this group consists in the main of military commanders and their staffs, 
of country notables and landowners, and of intellectuals; it is therefore 


inconceivable that they should have any inclination to Communist 


44 Ibid. p. 541. 35 Ibid. p. 541-2. 
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theories, H : 

Pressure, it mae > the Western powers insist on applying unjustified 
a 5 

of Russia,46 unlikely that they will throw themselves into the arms 


I iş 
fully; moe on his own statement, was choosing his words care- 
Me E so, he was giving'a first formulation of what was, 
js ip dee dy a classical political ploy. At the same time, 
iie. and ation of the nationalist movement was remarkably 
“and his description of their attitude to Communism 


am 
Vei out by subsequent events. 
When diee: cris a time, in the early days of the movement, 
Yiews. Speak imself gave voice to radical social and economic 
* peaking in Ankara on 1 December 1921, he had said: 
‘people's gove define our government sociologically, we would call it 
rnment. . .. We are toiling people, poor people, who 


Work t 
o TN i 

save their lives and independence. Let us know what we are! 
who must work to be saved and to live. 


e right and the authority, but only by 
Our society f ht. There is no room, and no right, in 
à or men who want to lie on their backs and live without 

iple that seeks to rest the social order 

c are men who follow a principle 
his right and to safeguard our 
tion against the imperialism 
nationhood à z lism that seeks to swallow our very 
sociolo a i .. . that is the basison which our government rests, a clear 
cracy gica basis. ... But what can we do if we don’t resemble demo- 
P de don't resemble socialism, we don't resemble anything? 
en, we should be proud of defying comparison! Because, 


gent 
lemen, we resemble ourselves!*” 
way into the pro- 


e Ee populism, which later found its t 
Turki h of the Republican People's Party and even into the 
i sh cònstitution, was far from being an empty word. Besides 

it also connoted 


its Wi Cae H t pi 
Perey muon political and cultural implications, 

in economic and, still more, social ideas, which found 

e republican government. 


e i 

ri in several measures of th 

of W € signing of the peace treaty with the West and the progress 

cee Coe it had, however, lost its outspoken anti- 
st quality, and had been more concerned with such 


e Quoted by Inal, p. 1996; cR 
Söylev, i. 190-1. The last phrase 


ustow, in Wid. Polit., xi. 542+ 
has become a favourite text for quotation. 
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matters as the ending of surviving feudal privileges in the remoter 
areas of rural Anatolia. 

On 17 February 1923 Mustafa Kemal inaugurated an eco- 
nomic congress in Izmir. In a speech of welcome to the assembled 
delegates, he spoke to them of the urgent need to seek and find 
the means of rapid economic development, and thus heal the 
economy of the nation from the wounds left by the neglect and 
incompetence of centuries: 


Comrades, you come directly from the classes of the masses who really 
constitute our nation, and are chosen by them. You thus know at first 
hand the condition and the needs of our country and nation, the hopes 
and sorrows of our people. The words that you will utter, the measures 
that you will prescribe, may be considered as directly spoken by the 
people... the voice of the people is the voice of God. 


Kemal then went on to discuss at length the futility of purely 
military power, the squandered blood and effort of the great 
Turkish Empires of the past: 


My friends, those who conquer by the sword are doomed to be 
overcome by those who conquer with the plough, and finally to give 
place to them. That is what happened to the Ottoman Empire. et 
'The arm that wields the sword grows weary and in the end puts it back 
in the scabbard, where perhaps it is doomed to rust and moulder; 
but the arm that holds the plough grows daily stronger, and in growing 
stronger becomes yet more the master and owner of the soil. . . - 


In a word, national sovereignty must rest on economic 
sovereignty, without which political and military victories, how" 
ever great, are empty and transitory. Likewise, without economic 
effort, the greatest and most sacred national objectives would be 
no more than paper enactments and empty fancies. The economic 
servitude of the public debts, the Capitulations, the concessions, 
must give way to a free and expanding national economy. 

To achieve all this, great changes would be needed—the 
mechanization of agriculture, the development of industry, the 
improvement of communications: “We must turn our country into 
a network of railways and motor roads . . . for while the West and 
the world use cars and trains, we cannot compete against them 
with donkeys and ox-carts on natural tracks.” 

In this task, the whole nation would have to work together. The 
Turkish people were not divided into classes with conflicting - 
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inter : i 
ests. On the contrary, their existence and efforts were 


mutually necessary. 


go DS es my listeners are farmers, artisans, merchants and 
in dhe these can become the antagonist of another. But who 
lie dis t m farmer needs the artisan, the artisan the farmer, the 
rui nerchant, and all of them need one another and the 
"cwm pcs continued its deliberations until 4 March. 
the iem some of its discussions were devoted to such matters as 
"ea roduction of the Latin script, the congress did consider a 
B of economic problems, and at its final session passed an 
an mic pact (misak-i iktisadi), which was to be the economic 
Tia erpart of the National Pact passed in both Ankara and 
nbul.49 
mer four groups mentioned in Kemal’s speech—traders, 
ers, artisans, and workers—were all represented at the con- 
e and met in separate groups. But the explicit rejection of 
in D ideologies by Kemal in his opening speech set the key- 
ile or the congress, and indeed for the social and economic 
ogies of the Kemalist state, for a number of years. 
This by no means meant the abandonment of the social 


radicalism —or populism—of the early days of the movement. On 
two further measures of great 


c contrary, during the 1920's l 
mportance were adopted, both in the field of agrarian reform. 
The first of these was the abolition, by a law of 17 February 
1925, of the tithes (Âşar). This tax, with its roots going back to the 
serious abuse, 


medieyal Islamic fiscal system, had become a S€ 
rregular in its incidence and often greatly exceeding the legal 


tenth. A law of 184099 had standardized the tithes at the rate of 
-one-tenth, which was later reduced to one-twelfth. The tax was 
Calculated on the gross product, and was mot subject to any 
allowances. Providing a large part of the revenues of the state, it 
had constituted a heavy burden on the peasantry. 


With the abolition of the tax, the state monopo 
matches, alcohol, &c.—now came to be a major source 


lies—tobacco, 
of state 


270 ff. and 312. 


ii. gg f; cf. Hist., PP- 
ublished proceed- 


zi Text of Kemal's speech in Söylev, 
A On the economic pact see OM, ii (1923), 593, 671; and the p 
Es, Zabıtlar; on the National Pact cf. above, p- 243- 

Wld., xlv. 226. 


50 Barkan, in Tanzimat, pp. 354 3 Inalcık, in Muslim 
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revenue, and the main burden of supporting the state was thus 
transferred from the small peasants to the landlords and towns- 
people who were the monopoly’s principal customers. e 
republican government, by this measure, thus brought a majo 
change in the material situation of the village population, and no 
doubt helped to assure their loyalty, or at least their quiescence, 
during the upheavals that followed. , j 
The other major reform undertaken by the Republic was 4 
landownership. The introduction of the Swiss code in 1926 e 
unified and modernized the system of land tenure, thus legally 
terminating such traces of feudalism as remained in the senmi 
Legal termination was, however, insufficient, and a number o 
great landowners, notably in the south and the east, still enjoye 
the status almost of derebeys in the provinces. Even in the more 
advanced parts of the country, the large landowner in the town 
with his ally or dependant the rich peasant in the village, stt 
wielded enormous powers over the peasantry. -— 
These powers the Kemalist régime sought—with only limite 
Success—to reduce or eliminate. One method was land apices en 
—the granting of lands by the state to landless peasants and ne 
immigrants. Land distribution laws were passed in 1927 and ed 
but progress was very slow, and between 1923 and 1934 ony 
711,000 hectares were distributed.51 The most important 
tributions were in the eastern provinces, where, in addition to ! 
social policies, the government was anxious to break the power © 
the feudal and tribal chiefs that had led the rebellion of 1925. 5 
In some parts, especially in the Aegean provinces and ! 
Karaman, a new class of landowners, with medium-size estates, 
was formed when the lands formerly held by Greeks were given» 
after the exchange of populations, to Muslim immigrants de. 
to veterans of the war of independence. These last, with t " : 
Close connexions with the new régime, often took over t 
prestige and authority formerly exercised by the local agas an 
landlords.52 
There was another chan 


ge, even more damaging to the privi" 
leges of these landowners. 


es 
All over the country local branch 
51 Barkan, 'La Loi sur 
PP. 44 ff. 
5? A vivid fictionalized 
in Kemal Bilbasar's story 


la distribution des terres’, R. Fac. Sci. Ec. Univ. Ist. (1944-5) 


F i und 
picture of these changes in an Aegean village will be gin , 
Pembe Kurt (Pink Wolf; Ist., 1953). Sce also above, P- 45 
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of the People's P. 
role. In Party were set up, with an active anı - 
of the p Turkey the local party officials MR 
peş a e giving ‘advice’ to the peasantry on a 
Dowes father subjects; in so doing they took over many of the 
"The radic t y held by the magnates.5? 
iot Mee ven ism of the-Kemalist régime in agrarian matters was 
Turkish ihn its dealings with the urban working class. The 
in its develo bane movement reached an important landmark 
group, in he : ent when it was able to participate, as a separate 
War of indere sd economic congress. During the period of the 
and trade ae ence several attempts were made to form socialist 
chiefly agai ion groups, and, since their activities were directed 
Place in e foreign enterprises, they were able to win a certain 
appeared * national movement. Communist influences, however, 
when Turki ins of these groups, and in the period after 1923, 
the West 18. policy was moving aWay from Russia and towards 
ce E attitude of the state towards these movements 
ad been d olerant. A labour code on liberal principles, which 
tions im rawn up, was rejected, and a number of restric- 
Order Move The emergency Law for the Maintenance of 
activities 54 arch 1925 put an end to socialist and trade unionist 


Etatism 55 
Ay 
md ea crisis of 1929 opened a new phase in the economic 
economic evelopment of the Turkish Republic. The pressure of 
and uo apad impelled the Turkish state to undertake more 
adopt eta extensive economic activities, and led it, in 1931, to 
time, th üsm as a central plank in its programme; at the same 
e rise of dictatorship and of dictatorial movements in 
discredited political as well as 


t easier for the Turkish state to 


see Lütfü Erişçi, Türkiyede 
); Tunaya, 


movements 
ovements) ; 


[To 
n P 

the Turkish labour and trade union : 
Türkiyede Sendikacılık (1955. 
aupt, * Communist m! 
no, 45 te Le début du mouvement ie, Le Mouvement Social, 
and hee): 121-37; Mete Tunçay, irkiye'de Sol Akımlar ( ). Some Russian 
publications are listed by R- E: i i Erişçi's book in 


Sovie 
tsk 
269 FF Oye Vostokovedenie, iii (1957): 198-203- On 


55 S 
ce above, pp: 286 ff. 
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acquire and exercise the new political powers that went with its 
new economic responsibilities. 

The new policy does not seem to have been inspired by any 
new ideological trends, or to have been directly due to any ex- 
ternal theoretical influences. The crisis had, however, brought a 
certain revival of anti-Western and anti-capitalist feeling in 
Turkey; the new economic co-operation with Russia brought some 
renewal of the comradeship of the early years of the Republic. 
It was in these circumstances that a new ideological trend ap- 
peared in Turkey, known by the name of Kadro, the periodical 
that was its organ. Kadro was published between 1932 and 1934 
its leading figures were Yakup Kadri Karaosmanoğlu, a dis- 
tinguished Turkish novelist and, later, diplomat,59 and a number 
of other writers and intellectuals. The policy of the Kadro group» 
which at first enjoyed some measure of official support, has been 
described as ‘a superficial combination of Marxism, nationalism, 
and corporatism’.5? Turkey, according to their analysis, had no 
accumulated capital and therefore no class struggle; it was the 
duty of the state to accumulate and utilize capital, and thus fore- 
stall the emergence of a class struggle. In this new economic 
state, a cadre—kadro—of qualified and competent leaders would 
direct the state economy in the interests of the masses who would 
follow and accept their leadership. The Turkish Revolution was 
part of a world-wide struggle for liberation from capitalism and 
imperialism; the Turkish state was concerned primarily with the 
creation of an advanced technology and developed economy, with 
itself as both supreme arbiter and active director of all economic 
and social matters. 

This blend of ideas from Rome, Constantinople, and Moscow 
was not of long duration. The frank discussion of economic an 
social problems, and the markedly radical character of some of the 
analyses and solutions propounded, led to the polite suppression 
of the journal and the exile of its editor as ambassador to Albania. 
The Kadro group was, however, the only one to undertake such 
analyses in Turkey in many years, and its influence on Turkish 
intellectuals has remained considerable.58 

5¢ On Yakup Kadri, see above, pp. 295 and 401. 


© Karpat, p. 70. Dr. Karpat's examination of the Kadro group has formed the 
main basis of what is said here. 


> Karpat, Pp. 70-73. Yakup Kadri’s account of the end of Kadro appears in ce 
autobiographical work Zoraki Diplomat (The Unwilling Diplomat), pp. 22 ff. The 
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BP acceptance of Russian models and the presence of Russian 
T perts no doubt had their effect, irrespective of the wishes of the 
urkish leaders, in extending state control and discouraging 
private industry. But apart from all this, the doctrine that “the 
x Pate take charge? was, in a country like Turkey, an easy 
familiar one, well in accord with the inherited traditions and 
habits of both the rulers and the ruled. To the Kemalist régime, 
dulborerhun, bureaucratic, and paternalistic, the idea of state 
rection and control in economic life came as a natural and 
Obvious extension of the powers, prerogatives, and functions of the 
governing élite. If economic development were really necessary, it 
Would be undertaken by those who were responsible, in this as in 
all else, for the safety and well-being of the nation. It was far too 
important to be left to infidel business men and ignorant peasants. 


Etatism thus meant, in effect, the intervention of the state 
as a pioneer and director of industrial activity, in the interests of 


national development and security, in a country where private 


enterprise was either suspect or ineffective. Some development 
en years of the Republic, 


had already been undertaken in the first t 
Notably in the extension of the railways and the organization of the 
tobacco, match, and alcohol monopolies. The first Turkish five-year 
Plan, applied from 1934 to 1939; attempted a massive advance. 
The main lines of the programme’, says the Turkish official 
report, ‘and the extent of the projected industries, were determined 
solely by the desire to enable the country to meet its require- 
ments . . 59 Certainly they were not determined by normal 
economic considerations, and economists have found it easy to list 
the errors and failures of the etatist industrialization, responsi- 
bility for which must be shared between the Turkish planners 


and their forei isers.59 
eign expert advisers. > A 

. Nevertheless, with all their defects, the plans did bring an 
important increase in Turkey's industrial output, which AS 
and its sole 


Journal, n i ith th t of the People’s Party, i 
|, he says, was published with the consent O aoe j t A rbal ot 


Pipose was to clarify and explain the Party's prin 
"Pportunists and bureaucrats could not run a revolutionary moveme! 
ted to demon- 


eee could not be constructed without cadres. 
e that the economic system called etatism ; 
cub. not serve as a isi of loading private anc i ts on the back of 

€ people. On Kadro see further the group of articles 


1958. 
50 Turkey on the Way of Industrialization (Ank, 1937), P- 38 


°° See above, pp. 286-7- 
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an essential part of the Turkish nation, was, therefore a develop- 
ment of the first importance. These new Turkish business men 
and managers were self-confident, self-reliant, and ambitious; 
they were becoming very resentful of the controls and restric- 
tions imposed upon them by what they had begun to regard as 
the dead hand of officialdom. The civil servant was falling from 
the dizzy eminence that he once occupied im the Turkish social 
hierarchy. No longer was a civil service appointment the ultimate 
dream of every Turk with a secondary school education, nor 2 
young bureaucrat the most sought-after bridegroom for a Turkish 
father with marriageable daughters. The appearance of a new 
and flourishing commercial class was radically changing the 
political balance of forces in the country, and affecting even her 
traditional social ethos. 

The rise of this class was still hardly represented in the structure. 
of government. Among the 453 deputies elected to the inp 
in 1943, 127 were public servants of various kinds, 67 members © 
the armed forces, 89 lawyers, and 59 teachers. Only 49 were 
merchants, 45 farmers, 15 bankers, and 3 industrialists.99 


Land Reform 


The new middle classes were already sharply critical of us 
government. They were soon joined by the landowners an 
country magnates. During the summer of 1945 the People's P. ps 
returning to its populist origins, introduced a Land Reform Bill. 
On 14 May, after considerable preliminary argument, the Bill was 
submitted to the Assembly; on 11 June, after long parliamentary 
debates, it was passed and became law. : 

There had been earlier land reform laws under the Republic, 
but their scope had been limited and their effect, in application, 
still more so. The law of 1945 looked different. The objects of the 
law, as stated in the first paragraph, were to provide land and 
means for peasants with none or too little, and to ensure the full 
and effective use of the arable lands of the country. The method 
Was to grant land to such peasants, together with twenty-year, 
interest-free loans for development, and other material help. The 
land „was to come from unused state lands and pious endowments, 
municipal and other publicly owned land, reclaimed land, land 
of unknown Ownership, and land expropriated from private 

88 Vatan, 11 Mar. 1943. 
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indivi 
Mer aşi e mi all Janded property in 
ilmik dl b (1235 acres) would be nationalized. Compen- 
İmer dh e paid on a sliding scale; the greater the area held, 
ae r the rate. It would be paid in instalments, over twenty 
the a n 4 per cent. treasury bonds. The law also laid down that 
amon baa. acquired under its provisions must not be split 
» Ea heirs. It was estimated that about a third of the rural 
sich, ten some 5 million persons, would benefit under the law, 
ine T if: fully applied, would effect a major revolution, transform- 
E ar into a country of independent peasant smallholders. 
the e law was bitterly criticized; discussion in both the press and 
Assembly was conducted with a vigour and acrimony un- 
b E for many years. It was attacked from both left and right— 
v € left as Nazi, by the right as Communistic. Its defenders 
m ied that it had anything to do with ideologies of left or right. 
to N as a purely practical measure, carefully prepared, designed 
ring a long overdue reform to Turkey’s medieval countryside, 


a 
nd to free the peasants from thraldom to feudal landowners.97 
litical considerations, 


A The application of the law, delayed by po 

dize excruciatingly slow, and in 1950, after further prolonged 
dn EN the nationalization limit was raised from 500 to 5,000 
f nüms. The distribution began in 1947 With state lands and pious 
bundations, and by 1950 only a few score thousand dönüms had 


been distributed. 


Workers and Peasants ` 
s working class is a relatively new p. 
: e nineteenth century there were barely a fe 
Ould be properly so described, employed on the railways, the 
es works, and other public utilities, the state arsenal and ord- 
ance factories, the coal mines at Ereğli, and a few factories for 


matches, carpets, cloth, portion of the 
i 121 out 


henomenon in Turkey. 
w thousand who 


Of 201 workers employed at 
women; about half of the 1,000 
akırköy were children. 
l 9 Akşam, 18 May 1945. On the Turkish land reform, which has been rather neg- 
lected by Western writers on Turkey, sec Inalcik, in Muslim Wid., xlv. 227-8; Barkan, 
in A. Fo Su. Ée, Unio, Dt. (1944-5), pp. 44-132 and his Gür Topraklandırma Kanunu 


(1946); Karpat, pp. 99 ff. 
68 Sülker, pp. 7-9- » 
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The first organized group seems to have been a ‘society in 
favour of workmen’ (Ameleperver Cemiyeti), founded in 1871, which 
may possibly have had some part in the strike at the naval arsenal 
at Kasımpaşa in 1872. This strike, the first in Turkey, was a joint 
effort of some 600 Muslim and Christian workmen, whose wages 
were several months in arrears. The workers struck after petitions 
and requests to the Sultan, the Grand Vezir, and the Ministry of 
the Navy had failed to produce results. On the principle of no pay, 
no work, they downed tools; they were paid a few days later.” 

The illegal opposition movement of the 18g0’s also produced 
its labour wing, with the founding, in 1895, of the secret ‘Ottoman 
Labour Society” (Osmanlı Amele Cemiyeti) among the workers at 
the ordnance factories at Tophane. The society lasted about a 
year, ending when its leaders were arrested and deported."? 

The Young Turk Revolution of July 1908 unleashed a wave of 
strikes, of which nearly thirty occurred during the months of 
August and September. They were halted by a ‘Provisional Law 
of Stoppage of Work’ of 25 September, which showed clearly that 
the Committee of Union and Progress did not look with favour on 
the labour movement. The mutiny of April 1909, and the procla- 
mation of martial law that followed it, provided the opportunity for 
further repressive measures, which severely limited the activities 
ofthe new labour unions and associations that were springing up.” 

In the summer of 1909 the ‘stoppage of work’ law, despite 
charges that it served foreign economic interests, was passed by 
the parliament. A new ‘Law of Associations’, of the same year, 
also regulated labour organizations. Trade unions were permitted, 
except in ‘enterprises that carry out public services’ (Art. 8), a loose 
expression which covered the great majority of the working class. 

This law, though permitting trade unions in private enter- 
prises not providing public services, deprived the labour and 
union movement of the participation of those sections which had 
been most active and advanced, and in fact inhibited the growth 
of real trade unionism for nearly forty years. During the period 
of the armistice and the war of independence there was some 
revival of activity in Istanbul, within a patriotic rather than a 


89 Ibid. pp. 11-12; Erişçi, p. 8. 70 Sülker, pp. 11-12; Erişçi, p. 8. 

71 Sülker, pp. 13 ff.; Erişçi, pp. 8 ff. According to Sülker (p. 16), the anti-strike law 
was demanded by German capitalists, and drafted by Count Ostrorog, Counsellor to 
the Ministry of Justice. 
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cl 1 : me 
ass framework, and the workers succeeded in obtaining separate 


r ; : A > 
me a at the Izmir economic congress ın 1923.7? 
n the following years, however, economic pressure and authori- 


ian example led to an increasingly severe attitude towards 
abour, culminating in the draft labour law of 1932. This law, 
prepared under the aegis of the newly established Ministry of 

conomics, was passed by the Assembly in July 1936. The new law, 
Which had been prepared with the help of German (not Nazi) 
advisers, dealt with conditions of employment and work, and 
Provided for compulsory labour inspection and compulsory 
arbitration committees for disputes."? As far back as 1931 the 


People's Party, in its programme, had denounced the attempt to 
arouse class consciousness. The revised Law of Associations of 
i lass basis.74 


July 1938 formally prohibited organizations on à C 
. During the war years the Turkish government, like many others, 
imposed extensive controls and assumed power of direction of 
labour. From 1945, however, as part of the general movement of 


bim and economic liberalization, a new ek was acorde 
o labour. On 7 January 1945 a Ministry o abour was estab- 
lished; in edi towel Associations repealed the ban on 
class organizations and a number of trade unions promptly 
appeared. Soon some of d of Communist 
tendencies and disruptive 4 osecuted under 
the martial law that was stil n of heumen 
was finally regularized by the ‘Workers’ and Employers 1 mo 
and Regional Federations Law’ of 20 February 1947» rafte 

with the help of two British expert | i Il remains in 
torce. "This law still withheld the right to strike, but in other 
respects allowed the free formation of both unions and con- 
federations. The number of unions rose to 73 1n 1940, 77 in 1949, 
88 in 1950, 137 in 1951» and 239 in 1952. An all-Turkish federation 
of unions was formed in Izmir in 1952; with an estimated member- 


1 7 
Ship of 150,000 workers. 


73 See above, PP- 465-6. E 

73 On the labour laws see Ferit H. Saymen, 
La Législation du Travail en Turquie. (1948); and, more 
Labour Office report on Labour Problems in Turkey (1950)- 

74 Art. 9: ‘Associations on the basis or in the name of family, community, race, sex, 
or class may not be founded’; cf. Sülker, P- 33- - 

75 Erişçi and Sülker, passim; also Tuna, ‘The Organization of the Turkish Confeder- 
ation of Trade Unions’, R- Fac. Sci. Econ. Univ. Ist. (1953), PP. 109-19. 


Türk Iş Hukuku (1954); Cahit Talas, 
generally the International 
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The peasants still had no distinctive organization of their own, 
and the various attempts to found a peasants’ party, after both 
the First and Second World Wars, evoked little response."* The 
peasants were, however, increasing rapidly—and consciously— 
in status and political importance. The Republic had always paid 
lip-service to the Anatolian peasant, praising him as the backbone 
of the country—but deciding what was best for him, and sending 
government and party officials to enforce it. The peasant, accus- 
tomed for centuries, perhaps for millennia, to submit to the 
oy of the landlord and the state, had passively accepted this 
role. 

The first major development in the Turkish countryside was the 
establishment of the Village Institutes. These, set up by a law of 
1940, were to provide a five-year course of practical education for 
village boys and girls at public expense, and then send them back 
to their villages as schoolteachers and, more generally, as guides to 
more modern husbandry and hygiene. By their eighth anniversary, 
on 17 April 1948, there were twenty institutes with 15,000 pupils. 
A twenty-first was opened in Van in November of the same year."? 

The Institutes were much criticized; they were at different 
times accused of inefficiency, of leftism, and of People's Party 
politics, and were eventually subjected to changes which modified 
their character very considerably. The awakening of the village; 
however, was no longer left to a few enthusiasts. In the 35,000 
villages of Anatolia, the peasants of Turkey were at last stirring. 
Two fortunate harvests put the peasanton his feet economically; the 
return to party politicsand free elections brought politicians to court 
his favour—and thus to enable him to demand somethingin return. 

The really massive change in the Turkish countryside came 
after the war, with the new wave of economic development. 
Within a few years many thousands of tractors entered Turkey, 
transforming Turkish agriculture, revolutionizing the village 
society that lives by it, and even battering their way into the new 
Turkish literature that mirrors these changes. The tractor is not 
only a source of wealth; it also confers prestige and status on its 
owner, gives a sense of power and nobility to its driver, and serves 


the village community in a thousand unsuspected ways. 

78 On these parties see Tunaya, Partiler, passim. 

77 Jaschke, Kalender, 17 Apr. and 18 Nov. 1948. On the village institutes see further 
Karpat, pp. 377-80; Mahmut Makal, 4 Village in Anatolia (1954). This latter work is a 
most remarkable human document from a graduate of one of these institutes. 
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T as 
ES were many other material improvements, bringing 
er comfort to the villagers, and a closer degree of participa- 


Ea the life of the national community. In the neighbourhood 
pä e towns, bus services, piped water, electricity, daily news- 
E and access to urban amenities heralded the dawn of a new 

; even in remoter places, 4 local road, a daily bus, and a few 


b : ? 
attery-operated wireless sets brought new contacts with the out- 


si : 
poe world, a new awareness of membership of the larger com- 
unity, and the beginning of a new process of far-reaching social 


change. 
h The peasant, at first mistrustful, then with growing confidence, 
as responded to this situation. With means, comforts, and 
he has become more 


t of in an earlier age, 
t. In recent years, he has begun to 
and of his human dignity 


show an awareness of his political poWer 
that is probably without prec in the past history of the 
country and that has few parallels among her neighbours. The 

d—social and 


problems of the Turkish peasant are far from solve 
religious, economic and technological questions of profound 


importance remain to be faced and overcome. But the Turkish 
peasantry, numbering over 70 per cent. of the population of the 
country, have emerged from their ancient submission, to partici- 
pate in public affairs of their country, to speak their word on the 
formation and exercise of government. i brought the 
revolution to the towns and townspeop 

barely touched the villages. A second, sil 
reaching the deeper layers of the nation, an 


ent revol 
d starting a new 


transformation.” 
78 On the chi in the peasantry sce the illuminating essay of H. A. Reed, ‘A 
Rar patic Turkey’, MEJ, v (1953); 39-44; also Panl 
ciol. iv (1953), 31-44; and 


New Force at Work in De E 
Stirling, “Social Ranking in a Turkish Village’, Brit. 7. Si 
Lerner, pp. 19 ff. and 111 ff. Social change in Turkey has 
series of important studies by Dr- Karpat, listed in the bibliography. 


also been discussed in a 


CHAPTER XIV 


Conclusions: 
The Turkish Revolution 


The success that we have won until today has done no more than open a road for us, 
towards progress and civilization. It has not yet brought us to progress and 
civilization. The duty that falls on us and on our grandsons is to advance, 
unhesitatingly, on this road. 


KEMAL ATATURK. 


A ruined land on the edge of a precipice . . . bloody battles with various enemies ... - 
years of struggle and then, respected at home and abroad, a new country, a new 
society, a new state, and, to achieve these, ceaseless revolutions—this, in a word, 
is the Turkish general revolution. 


KEMAL ATATURK. 


Those who have grasped the purpose of the Revolution will always be able 
to safeguard it. 


KEMAL ATATURK. 


Tue Turkish Revolution began, in the formal sense, with the 
forcible overthrow of an old political order and the establishment 
of a new one in 1908. In another sense, however, it has been 
going on for nearly two centuries. It began when a series of defeats 
at the hands of once-despised enemies forced the Turks, for the 
sake of survival, to adopt European weapons, to invite European 
advisers, and thus, however reluctantly, to admit all the new ideas 
and institutions that underlie the modern state and army. The 
first reforms were the work of autocratic rulers, who sought only 
to train and equip better armies. The high cost of military 
modernization led to severer taxation and harsher rule. Reformers 
and rebels were not always the same people in the Turkish trans- 
formation, and often they were in conflict with one another. Some 
of the most active reformers were men of autocratic disposition 
and habit, wielding an accepted authority, and indeed giving it 
a new strength and pervasiveness. The overcoming of conservative 
resistance involved the abrogation or enfeeblement of the tradi- 
tional checks on the sovereign power, which was further reinforced 
by modern instruments of control. 
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e resulting growth of despotism, did not 
Pass unchallenged, the more so in an age when Europe, the model 
and example of enlightenment, offered a wide choice of secular 
ideologies of revolt. Liberal, patriotic, and even revolutionary 
ideas infected the Turkish students and cadets, diplomats and 
military attachés, who came to explore the secrets of the mysterious 
Occident; in time these ideas found their way to Turkey, where 
they gave a new impetus and a new direction to the young officers 
and officials, and led to the successive constitutional and popular 


movements of 1876, 1908, and 1920. 
The basic change in Turkey—from an Islamic Empire to a 
national Turkish state, from a medieval theocracy to a constitu- 


tional republic, from a bureaucratic feudalism to a modern 
Capitalist economy—was accomplished over a long period, by 
successive waves of reformers and radicals. 

Some have seen in the Turkish Revolution no more than a 
series of reluctant and tardy responses to external stimuli and 
influences—to military defeat and diplomatic pressure, to the 
loss of provinces to foreign rule and the penetration of the home- 
land by foreign culture and commerce. Certainly the sources of 
inspiration of both reformers and radicals came from foreign 
ideologies and the successive phases of both the Turkish reform 
and Revolution were opened by military and diplomatic events 
—though here, it may be noted, the most powerful stimuli were 
not those of the remote great powers of Europe, but of the former 
Subject peoples, whose swift rise and progress inflicted a sharper 
lesson and a deeper humiliation. It was the Greek rising and the 
successes of Muhammad Ali that finally provoked Mahmud to 
rid himself of the useless Janissaries and experiment with some- 
thing new; it was the Greeks again, landing at Izmir in 1919, who 
goaded the defeated and dispirited Turks to make a fresh and 


final effort to save and renew themselves. It would, however, bea 
ttribute the whole Turkish movement, 


gross over-simplification to a X 
as some have done, to these European pressures and influences. 
Europe may have provided both the starting gun and the winning- 
post in the Turkish race against history; she did not provide the 
motive force. 

It is natural to seek 
Kemalist Revolutions ane, 
England, France, and Russia, 


These changes, and th 


for parallels between the Young Turk and 
the great European revolutions, in 
and indeed points of resemblances 
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are not lacking. In the Turkish ancien régime as in the others we 
can see such familiar pre-revolutionary features as financial 
stringency coupled with commercial expansion, administrative 
reform with governmental inefficiency, a questioning of funda- 
mental allegiances among the rulers and intellectuals and 4 
progressive withdrawal of consent on the part of important sections 
of the governed. In the Turkish Revolution we can see the 
characteristic succession of hope, terror, and dictatorship, in 
the transition from the constitutional millennium of 1908 to the 
repr essions of the Young Turk triumvirate, and finally an author- 
itarian Republic in which Atatürk seems to take his place beside 
Bonaparte and Cromwell—even to the point of encountering an 
overcoming a Turkish La Vendée in the mountains of Kurdistan, 
and an Oxford among the ulema. 

Yet, on closer examination, these resemblances seem to be 
superficial rather than fundamental. Although, as early as 1693; 
William Penn had proposed to include Turkish delegates in his 
proposed Diet of Europe, Ottoman Turkey was not a European 
country but an Islamic empire, drawing its inspiration from 
another faith, and shaped by another set of historical events and 
circumstances. True, Islam and Christendom had many elements 
in common, derived from the Hellenistic, Hebraic, and Middle 
Eastern heritage which both had shared—and perhaps these 
elements of unity made easier the ultimate transition of the Turks 
to a European civilization. But the great events and movements 
of European history had broken against the religious and military 
barriers that separated Islam from Christendom, leaving Turkey 
unaffected, even unaware. The struggle of Church and State, 
the Renaissance, the Reformation and Counter-Reformation, the 
scientific awakening, humanism, liberalism, rationalism, the 
Enlightenment—all the great European adventures and conflicts 
of ideas passed unnoticed and unreflected in a society to which 
they were profoundly alien and irrelevant. The same is true of the 
great social, economic, and political changes. The rise and fall of 
the baronage, the emergence of the communes, the rebirth of 
trade, the rise of the new middle class, the struggles of money and 
land, of city-state, nation-state, and Empire—all the swift yet 
complex evolution of European life and society, have no parallel 
in the Islamic and Middle Eastern civilization of the Ottomans. 
The growth and change and clash that preceded and shaped the 
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radically different from those of 


Turkish Revolution were thus 
though perhaps to à lesser extent, 


= English, French, and even, 
e Russian Revolutions. 
led some observers to 


The realization of these differences has 
n the prototype of the nationalist 
tries of the Middle East 


and Asia to throw off Western domination. Here too resemblances 
are not lacking. Though Turkey, unlike the Arab lands, Central 
der direct European rule, 
she nevertheless experienced many of the same processes as they 
i dancy of the Western 
powers in Turkey provided g—the well-intentioned 
reforming efforts of the Turkish régimes did the rest. The results 
were strikingly simil olonial empires: the old 
industries were destroy i 
factured imports; the old communal agrarian order was 
located by the misguided intr i igi plication of 
European legal concepts, which transformed tax-farmers into 
frecholders and added to the immemori ering rie! 
Peasantry such new European afflictions a5 distraint and eviction; 
above all, an old and accepted system o 


political functions and responsibilities l 
troyed, leaving à void that was hard to fill. In Turkey, which 
hasty and energ 


remained an independent state, ver 
carried through th ith a ruthlessness and a precipi- 
tancy in striking contr sous conservatism of most 
Imperial authorities. the event, they seem to have destroyed 
bette uilt. Westerniz : 

r than they i their destruction of the old 


proved superficial and impermane™ 
and obligations was 
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pensating advantages of the Imperial peace brou 
ial régimes—security» unity. material adva: 
conscientious governments the formation 
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ble and orderly government. 
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final responsibili 
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affairs—that we can explain some of 
Turkish and other eastern 
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revolutions, During the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
the experience of Turkey in Westernization was in general shared 
with a number of other countries. Since 1918 there have been 
Striking divergences. In Turkey the stream has been broadened 
and deepened—elsewhere it has been stopped, deflected, or 
reversed. In the Turkish, as in other modern revolutions, national- 
ism has been a tremendous force. It has, however, operated in a 
notably different way. Turkey is not a new state, where political 
thinking is still dominated by the problem of foreign rule and the 
fight to end it. Turkish leaders have accepted as well as asserted 
their responsibility for the affairs of their country, and have shown 
a cool realism and practical sense derived from long experience of 
government. They have been able to assess situations and define 
objectives, to make decisions related to facts and to abide by them 
—and the responsibility of leaders has been matched by the dis- 
cipline of those whom they led. 

Another significant difference between the Turkish and some 
other nationalist leaders was the different vision of history that 
determined their attitudes to the conflicting power blocks and 
ideologies of the modern world. For the Turks, as for the others, 
imperialism was the great enemy. But for the Turks the really 
important part of the imperialist phenomenon was not the mari- 
time expansion, since the sixteenth century, of Western Europe, 
which had affected them only indirectly; it was the overland 
expansion, during the same period, of Eastern Europe, which € 
brought the old Turkish lands north and east of the Black Sea an 
the Caspian under Russian rule, and forced the Ottoman Empire 
to fight a long series of bitter wars, in a rearguard defence against 
the Russian advance to the Mediterranean. Thus, while other 
nationalists looked to Russia for sympathy and support against the 
West, Turkey looked to the West for help against Russia, and 
continued, even after many of the others had turned away, to see 
in the West and in the Western way of life the best hope for the 
future. The Turkish nationalist struggle in its final phase—that of 
1919-23—was directed against Western and not Russian en- 
croachments, but it was followed by a more radical and deter- 
mined effort of Westernization than ever before, This was cer- 
tainly made easier by the gain in confidence resulting from a 


victory over the West. , | 
The attempt has been made, using methods derived from 
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European history, to explain the successive phases of the Turkish 
Revolution as a struggle between economically defined classes for 
Control of the state, or as an upsurge of a popular movement, 
Seeking freedom from tyranny. Though a love of freedom and a 
conflict of classes can both at times be discerned, neither provides 


a fully adequate approach to the facts of modern Turkish history. 
d the actions of the 


Though important class changes followe 

revolutionary régimes, they do not seem to have caused them, or 
to have determined the functioning of the state, which lived and 
acted as a vital, dominating power in itself. Far more important 
than the ruling class—if indeed such a thing can be identified— 
was the ruling élite; the small, associated groups of men who, in 
conjunction with the sovereign authority itself, effectively con- 
trolled the day-to-day working of the apparatus of power. There 
were several of these administrative, religious, and military élite 
groups, defined not primarily by economic class, but by training, 
function, and method of recruitment. Their formation, rivalries, 
and vicissitudes are vital to the understanding of the Turkish 
Revolution, for in a sense the Kemalist Republic was the cul- 
mination of a long process, whereby the Turkish governing élite 
transformed itself, the state, and finally the country. Not the 
least important aspect of this change was the broadening and 
diversification of the élite itself, which came to draw, for its 
recruitment, on ever wider circles of the population, and thus 
involved more and more of the Turkish nation in an active interest 
and even participation in the conduct of public affairs. This 
process was accelerated by economic development, the spread of 
education, the development of mass media of communication, 
and the emergence of new social classes disinclined to acquiesce 
in the paternalistic government of the old ruling groups. In this 
way the élite, no doubt unconsciously, helped to prepare its own 
eventual supersession by 2 more democratic form of government 


resting on a new social and economic order. 


^ Among the Turks, the two terms most frequently used to denote 
m and Westernization—and the 


their revolution are nationalis š Fi 
two are not, as in other parts of the world, in contradiction with 
one another. Besides its international aspect, already noted, 

n important internal 


the Turkish nationalist Revolution has 2 
aspect. At one time, in Turkey, it was fashionable to speak of the 


Revolution as a rising of the Turks against the Ottomans, as the 
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liberation of the last of the subject peoples of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. This interpretation, though at first sight it may seem a little 
fanciful, contains an important element of truth. The loss of 
most of the Rumelian provinces, the transfer of the capital to 
dem the successful struggle of Turkish Anatolia, all make the 
3 PA from the Ottoman Empire to the Turkish Republic mo 

: one of nomenclature. Anatolia, the Turkish heartland, ha 
always taken second place to Rumelia, the home of most of the 
Cosmopolitan ruling class of the Empire—even the Young Turk 

evolution, in its successive phases, had rested on Macedonia an 
Thrace, and Kemal himself was born in Salonika. But the shift in 
the centre of gravity and the cult of Anatolianism made Anatolia 
the real as well as the sentimental centre of the nation, and gave 
to the Anatolians an opportunity that they had not had before. 
The great Rumelian bureaucratic, religious, and military families 
are dwindling and losing their importance. The Anatolian country 
boys—Memleket çocukları—and still more the Anatolian country 
lords and gentry are inheriting their places, and making Turkey 
a Turkish state in fact as well as in name. 

For many Turks, the great transformation which has taken 
place in their country is to be defined, not merely in terms O 
economy Or society or government, but of civilization. The 
essential change attempted by the Turks in their Revolution was 
one of Westernization—another step in the westward march of the 
Turkish people that began 1,000 years ago, when they renounce 
China and turned to Islam. Now, renouncing a large part though 
not the whole of their Islamic heritage, they have turned to 
Europe, and made a sustained and determined effort to adopt an 
apply the European way of life in government, society, and 
culture. Opinions differ as to the measure of success achieved in 
this attempt; there can, however, be no doubt that in large and 
important areas of the public life of Turkey the Westernizing 
revolution is accomplished and irreversible. 

In this transformation, the replacement of old, Islamic con- 
ceptions of identity, authority, and loyalty by new conceptions 
of European origin was of fundamental importance. In the theo- 
cratically conceived polity of Islam, God was to be twice replaced: 
as the source of sovereignty, by the people; as the object of worship, 
by the nation. It is no doubt due to our common human frailty 
that, in the first flush of enthusiasm, the second was easier to 

accomplish than the first. 
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Çelebi 
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Young Turk movement, 138, 154, 189, 
191, 196 f., 244, 3 » 353, 370, 425, 
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